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BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


A TALE. BY MRS. GORE.— (Continued from page 11 of our January Number.) 


PART 111. 

One of the wisest of the ancients asserted, on his 
release from bondage, that it was worth while to 
have submitted to the ignominy of fetters, in order 
to enjoy the delicious itching of the skin produced 
by their removal. And it is almost equally worth 
while to have long languished under the pressure 
of difficulties, to experience the joy of sudden re- 
lease ; above all, the joy of seeing tears wiped from 
off the faces dearest to us on earth,—of knowing 
that their miseries are over, that the path before 


| them is one of plenteousness and peace ! 


Captain Erskine’s heart ached again with its 
consciousness of joy, as he took his final departure 
from the town, the scene of all his earthly happi- 
ness, yet of such poignant anguish ; and the advan- 
tages of the unlooked-for benefit conferred upon 
him were doubled, in his eyes, by the necessity it 
conveyed of quitting a spot so replete with painful 
associations. His latter days at Apston had been 
days of pain and terror ; his nights, of sleeplessness 


and despair. The almost bare walls of his wretched | 


home had witnessed the toils and tears of his wife; 
and on his own part, an agony “too deep for tears,” 
even the apprehension of seeing those loved and 
lovely ones want bread. 

But why revert to all this? It was over! His 
penance was ended! Gop had looked upon the 


fruit of his and Margaret’s probation, and seen 
that it was good ! 


Already, though the secret had not transpired | 


in Apston, he had been up to town; had seen his 
friend Lord Baltimore, and effected such arrange- 
ments as would enable his family to take posses- 
‘ion of their new apartments, immediately on their 
panel 3 @ pleasant suite of rooms, overlooking the 
‘usy, Joyous, life-like Thames, and retaining a 
— portion of furniture, taken at a valuation 
of his predecessor. For Lord Baltimore acted to- 
wards him as a brother ; and experienced genuine 
pttefaction at seeing the little family safely and 
‘appily installed in their new abode. 
: was only when Erskine adverted to his eager- 
- wy acquaint himself with the duties of his new 
ce, and to be presented to his new patron, that 


t . . 
1¢ brow of his friend became a little overclouded, 
TOL, X1.—wN9, CAXM, 


“No hurry, no hurry,” said he; “ you have a 
fortnight’s leisure before you. My father is laid 
up at Powderham House with a fit of the gout, (a 
disorder which every minister who respects himself 
keeps in reserve for emergencies ;) and, I am happy 
to say, your rotation at your board does not com- 
mence till next month.” 

Now Lord Baltimore was happy to say so, not 
only because desirous that the new Commissioner 
should enjoy, unmolested by official cares, and in 
the bosom of his family, his first few weeks in the 
metropolis ; but in order that he might become a 
little sophisticated by London air before he en- 

countered the contact of his colleagues ; and more 
especially, before he was exposed to the keen 
scrutiny of the Earl of Powderham’s private Secre- 
tary, Mr. Minchem. He was anxious that his 
friend Erskine should order a coat from Stulz, and 
get into London habits, or rather out of the country 
| habit of telling not only the truth, but the who/e 
| truth, and nothing but the truth. 
“ This excellent fellow will not do at present for 
| official life!” was Lord Baltimore’s secret com- 
ment, after listening to the new Commissioner's 
-ayowal of a most conscientious and ardent desire 
to do his duty in the new state of life into which 
it had pleased the King to call him, “ He will 
_work too hard by half, and speak too soft ; I must 
|get Minchem to school him a little, before I trust 
him among the Treasury sharks. But, plague take 
it! Minchem himself is the sharpest of them all! 
Minchem wanted my father to give this Commis- 
sionership to Lady Louisa’s brother. Minchem 
will make but a mouthful of him; I can’t trust 
| him alone with Minchem !” 
Nevertheless, when the period arrived for 
_Erskine’s inauguration into his duties of office, 
| Lord Baltimore was fain to turn him over to the 
| hands of the private Secretary ; and poor Erskine, 
whose reverence for the gravities of official life 
_ was still unabated, could scarcely reeover from his 
| surprise at finding in the man he had pictured to 
| himself as a stern, pains-taking, reflectionate man, 
a flippant, familiar young gentleman, apparently 
_ just emancipated from Eton. 
“ Baltimore informs me,” said he, in answer to 
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the nervous salutation of Captain Erskine, “ that | 
you want me to help you in breaking the ice with | 


the Dons of your board? A/lons!—I suppose we 


PRIZES ; OR, 


brother-officers who had so compassionated hi 
drudgery at Apston, would perhaps have pitiej 
him almost as much at Somerset House, had they 


shall find some of them at the shop. Though I | been aware how much of other people’s duties bs 
know that Somerset, the chairman, seldom finds | contrived to saddle upon his shoulders. 


his way to the scratch till after twelve.” 

To reject the services of a master of the cere- 
monies provided by his exeellent friend Lord Bal- 
timore, was out of the question: but truth to say, 
Captain Erskine felt a little ashamed of the boyish 
sauciness of his guide ; more especially when, on 
following him into the spacious chamber overlook- 
ing the river, in which he was for the future to 
officiate, he saw that the couple of gentlemanly 
men who rose on their entrance, were advanced in 
years, and of sufficiently grave deportment. 

But the individual by whom he was formally 
presented to their attention, was no longer the per- 


fumed flippant dandy who had treated Aim only as | 


* Baltimore’s” particular friend. In setting foot on 
an official floor, he became in a moment the senten- 
tious solemn prig of a private Secretary of the Earl 
of Powderham ; a person to whom the Commission- 
ers bowed with unspeakable deference, though the 
contemporary of their own grandsons. They 
talked together about the weather, with mysteri- 
ous gravity ; and of the gout of Lord Powderham, 
with reverential awe. Towards himself, whom they 
understood to be a person high in the regard of the 
Karl, their respect was equally marked. But by 


the promptitude with which they threw off their | 


artificial formality the moment the private secre- 
tary quitted the room, the new functionary learnt 
to appreciate the tact shown by Lord Baltimore, 
in selecting Mr. Minchem as the interpreter of his 
merits. 

Nevertheless, when he thanked his kind friend, 
he was cautioned against relying too much on the 
candour of the man who had transacted his busi- 
ness in so off-hand a manner. 

* Minchem’s a sharp and useful fellow ; but don't 
trust him too far!” said Baltimore. “ Whenever 
you want anything of my father apply to me. I, 
at least, shall tell you the truth. But habits of 
lying are so invaluable to the private Secretary of 
a great man, that it is too much to expect him to 
get his tongue out by sincerity, in particular in- 
stances. I advise you, therefore, to talk and listen 
to Minchem with the greatest reserve.” 

After such a recommendation, it was a relief to 
the single-minded soldier to tind he was to have no 
official intercourse with the private Secretary. 
Meanwhile, his new duties soon came easy to him. 
Restored in health and spirits, and cheered by the 
society of men of sense and education, from which 
he had been so long debarred, his mind gradually 
recovered its tone, as his frame its elasticity. Re- 
lieved from the pressure of domestic care, he was 
at leisure to become a man again. 

A very short experience rendered him a favour- 
ite among his colleagues. With Ais habits of life, 
work was play; and he was ready to accept double 
his share. //is shoulder was always ready for 
the wheel. //e wanted no holidays. Early hours, 
and a constant residence in town, were no punish- 
ment to Captain Erskine; and certain of the old 


Nor did he want for cheerful society. The news 
"paper announcement of his appointment brough, 
around him numbers of his old army acquaintane: 

while his cousins, the three daughters of Sir Joh 

Erskine, (the innocent cause of so much misery tj 

him,) two of whom were now settled in life by 

brilliant marriages, hastened to make the acquain. 

tance of his wife, whose unpretending, lady-like 

manners recommended her, at first sight, to thei 
| good opinion. 

But of all his associates, Lord Baltimore wa 
the steadiest and most valued. Scarcely a day 
_passed without their meeting. The happiness ¢ 
the Erskines was so completely his work, that the 
_ young lord experienced, in the sight of their pr 
| sperity, a sense of enjoyment it was difficult to deny 
himself. At the period of his former intimacy 
with his protégé, he was himself a younger brother; 
nor had his father at that time succeeded to his 
‘arldom ; and he had, consequently, undergon 
wholesome schooling, as a subaltern in a marching 
regiment, the happy results of which the receney 
of the death of the late Earl of Powderham andd 
his own elder brother had not yet suffered to eve 
porate. The most heartfelt recollections of his lit 
were attached to the period when he was the com- 
‘rade and day-by-day companion of Alexander 
_ Erskine; and it seemed to freshen and revive them, 
‘among the artificialities of his new honours, t 
take his place in the homely household, and se, 
in the worship bestowed on his friend by childre 
_and wife, indications of warmer feelings than wer 
compatible with the etiquettes of stars and garters 
among which his own destinies were appointed. 
| For a time, Lord Baltimore seemed to debate 
‘whether he should act kindly or wisely by with 
drawing his friend from these simple pleasures, # 
dazzle his honest eyes with the brilliancies of 
Powderham House. But the consideration ths 
Erskine’s worldly interests might be materially 
served by an introduction to a man so high ® 
office as his father, finally prevailed; and # 
Erskine had three little boys to be provided for 
hereafter, and was now sufficiently resubmitte 
to the conventional usages of life to be exposed # 
the fastidious scrutiny of even an Adolphus Mit 
chem, without fear of being converted into a butt 
Lord Baltimore represented to his friend the pi 
priety of making the acquaintance of the E 
through whose interest he had obtained his appoill 
ment. 

“JT don’t promise you that you will find Bf 
family-circle a pleasant one!” said he. “ They 
are stifish sort of people. I flatter myself ye 
_ will tell me, some day or other, that you like me 
best of them. But my father has the power # 


serve you, and has already shown the will. 
_the sooner you make your bow to him the bette 
The bow was soon made; and as Lord 
/more exercised in the family the sort of influen®™ 
usually exercised by an eldest son, (where 
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estates are entailed, ) his friend, shortly afterwards, 
received a formal invitation to dinner. In minis- 
terial houses there are always three or four well- 
dressed nondescript hangers-on, who cover each 
other's insignificance, and are regarded, or rather 
disregarded, by the aristocratic portion of the 
assembly, as part of the inevitable paraphernalia 
of official life. Erskine, with his quiet manners 
and sober black coat, passed for one of these; and, 
as such, was at leisure to take note of the new 
world into which he was thus singularly trans- 
lated ; for he was no longer the acquiescent man 
whose weariness of mind and body had unresist- 
ingly adapted itself to the tameness of Apston, on 
his arrival at the White House. Since then, his 
inind had passed through the searching ordeal of 
adversity. Since then, he had acquired the respon- 
sibilities of a husband and a father. He was not 
now content to take with equal thanks the buffets 
and rewards of Fortune, or to doff the world aside, 
and bid it pass. On the contrary, he was desirous 
to examine it with deliberation, as the world in 


achieved, but the destinies of his dearer successors. 
Not altogether bewildered by the stirring chances 


vhich had snatched him up like a whirlwind, to | 


let him fall, like the Cadi in the Arabian tale, in 
the King’s chamber, he stood aloof—“ among them, 
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was in the habit of cringing. Lord Baltimore was 
the only person, even of his own family, m the 
habit of accosting him with downright truth ; and 
poor Erskine was amazed to perceive, in the course 
of his first dinner-party among lords and ladies, 
that all he had esteemed so petty and provincial 
in the subservience of a sneaking coterie to his 
cousin Lavinia, was emulated, on a more exalted 
scale, among the greatest in the land. 

Just as the courtiers of the king drank sherry 
and bathed at Brighton, because the exhaust- 
ed constitution of his Majesty required the sti- 
mulus of Spanish wine and sea-air, the most 
obedient humble servants of Powderham House 


_ affected an enthusiasm for Dutch pictures, because 


| 


the Earl preferred Cuyp to Claude, and Teniers to 
Guido ; and would listen to no music but Arne, 
Calleott, and Shield, because his lordship’s ear was 
unattunable to the statelier harmonies of the Italian 
school. Certain of the nondescripts in black oc- 
casionally advanced, with becoming deprecation, 


: a slightly diferent opinion ; such as, that “ the 
which not only his own destinies were to be. 


| 
{ 
} 
| 


| 
i 


English operas of Storace and Kelly (which were 
known to be pirated from the Italian) were some- 
times not so bad,” or, for want of argument, 
the conversation might have flagged ; and startling 
was it to the sober sense of Erskine to perceive 
the outburst of exaggerated horror with which these 


but not of them”—in the circle he found assembled | differences of opinion were received by the cour- 


at Powderham House. 


tiers, male and female,—loud, like drums, in pro- 


For there were courtiers upon the earth in those | portion to their hollowness. The ladies, more 
days. George IV. was on the throne of England, | especially, were so fully of dear Lord Powder- 
Louis XVIII. on that of France ; and a variety of | ham’s way of thinking, as to be “ horrified at the 
smirking lords, arrayed in a variety of coloured | want of patriotism of the person who could prefer 


ribands, performed fo-tow at the feet of both. 
Courtiers, like golden pippins, have now become 
extinct. Cabinet ministers, lords of the bed- 
chamber, nay, even royal favourites, there must be 
to the end of time. But there is no longer such a 
thing besetting either Windsor Castle or the 
Tuileries, as a man, cr set of men, content to 





shuffle off their own habits, tastes, and opinions, | 


- shuffle on the cast-off ones of the Sovereign, 
ike Lord Powderham and his colleagues. 


Yet, aforetime, no dishonour was attached to | 


either the name or vocation. Aforetime, a poet 
wists boldly in his tragedy, “ Enter the king 
“we his courtiers;” and proud was the noble 
~ who could talk of his ancestor being one of 
7 courtiers of Henry IV. or Charles II. But the 
ged pny smoked out the noxious insects 
alte , the great vassals of the crown had 
tribe irony a; and the Earl of Powderham and his 
nt | probably be commemorated in history 
dent in a of the species who, however indepen- 
tide | ortune or high in rank, fancied that the 
We in the affairs of men which, taken at the full, 


18 8a ic 4 . 
| to bear them into the fairest haven, never | 


seme as along the kennels of Wind- 
apn atPily, the adage of ” tel maitre, tel valet,” is 
of Shier = a higher sphere ; and the courtier 
to deli ; who delights in adulation, is pretty sure 

‘ght in toadyism. The Earl of Powderham 
aon surrounded with parasites, in 








Mozart or Rossini to ‘ native talent ;’” while 
Erskine, who had not supposed such warm parti- 
sanship to exist, except in matters of polities, little 
suspected that the spasmodic vehemence of the 
disputants was assumed, to fill up the languid va- 
cuity of their discourse,—as geographers, 
“ On pathless downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 
To his ears the superlatives garnishing the excla- 
mations of the Powderham clique were bond fide 
expressions of misplaced enthusiasm ! 

The time was not yet come for his more experien- 
ced eye to detect the difference between rouge and 
a natural bloom,—between Roman pearls and those 
of Ormus. At present, all he heard and saw was 
real; and to one who has buffeted hand to hand 
with the necessities of life, such wondrous impor- 
tance attached to its mere garnish sounds like a 
mockery. Often, in his humbler retreat, had he 
allowed himself to cogitate upon affairs of state 
with the freedom of an honest-hearted man, un- 
shackled by party connexions, and the perspicuity 
of a clear-headed man, unpuzzled by over-educa- 
tion; and it had frequently amazed him how 
such very glaring abuses were suffered to subsist, 
or heaps of rubbish permitted to encumber the 
ways of public life, which a single stroke of the 
broom might clear away. But he was no longer 
surprised, now that he heard the conscript fathers 
expending what he had a right to suppose the ener- 
gies of their eloquence in fighting the battles of 


‘tion of the sovereign at whose footstool he | the Ancient Music and its directors. 
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A violent argument which he one night hap- 
pened to overhear between two bald-headed dukes 
high in the councils of their sovereign, and which, 
unheard, his innocence had attributed to the then 
political touchstone of the Catholic Question, 
proved to refer to the expected arrival in London 
of Rossini, and the advisability of offering him 
some public distinction. The battles of Hadyn 
and Mozart were frequently fought o’er again at 
Powderham House; and having been eagerly 
seized upon by the rival factions on entering the 


field of battle, Captain Erskine found himself ad- | 


dressed, not with 
“ Under what king, Bezonian! speak or die! ” 


but Under what fiddler ? 

The arguments of so select an assembly were, 
‘of course, “ though deep, not loud ;” and the prattle 
as small in emission as it was prodigious in no- 
thingness. The great guns were muffled, and the 
warriors, like Lear's, shod with felt. 
waste of time, thought, and care, in the sham 
fights of this mimic war, on the part of those 
whose time, thought, and care, were pledged to 
their country! 

When Erskine returned home, he drew a deep 
breath after crossing his own threshold, as if re- 
lieved to find himself once more on terra firma. 
He felt as though he had been dancing on a tight- 
rope of silk, over an abyss of which the raging 
billows were made of painted cotton, like those of 
a stage decoration ; and it was a comfort to be 
asked, in a genuine voice, the simple question of, 
“Well, have you spent a pleasant evening?” and 
know that the words rea//y purported, Has your 
evening been pleasant ? 


Margaret had never looked so attractive in his | 


eyes, as now that they were wearied with the 
fripperies of fashion, and his ears harassed with 
the jargon of affectation ; and he put his hand into 
hers with a feeling of trust and tenderness, conso- 
latory enough to one who, ever since the children 
were in bed, had been trying in vain to busy her- 


self sufficiently with a book or needlework, to for- | 
get that her husband was enjoying the pleasures of | 


a sphere to which he naturally belonged, and from 
which she had withdrawn him into her own. For on 
looking into his face, she saw that he might have 
heen spending a pleasant evening, but that he was 
conscious of having lost a happy one! 

“We cannot expect a whole family of Balti- 
mores!” said he, in answer to her interrogations, 
“ Lord Powderham is apparently a cold, selfish, 
old man, who makes his estimation of his own 
consequence apparent by his efforts to set one at 
ease ; and the Countess is a woman of fifty, who 
dresses as much as any two women of five-and- 
twenty. Their daughters are pretty, affected girls, 
who talk about ‘doats of bonnets’ and ‘loves of 


songs ;’ and though two or three men were of the | 


party, whose speeches in the House prove them to 
possess distinguished talents, 1 conclude they re- 
serve these for the House : for never was there any- 
thing more pointless than their small-talk.” 
“ In short, you were not amused ””’ 
"On thre contrary, | was 9 cally amused, Dut 


But what a | 


I had expected to be edified. I wanted to respect 
Lord Powderham. I wished to find Baltimo, 
surrounded by a family deserving of him !” 

On the other hand, the impression made hy 
Captain Erskine was more favourable than tix 
impression he had received. In ministerial circle, 
every member is as much the representative of , 
certain interest, as every member of the Hous 
of Commons. Erskine represented, at Powderhan 
House, the personal partiality of a son and heir 
who had cut off the entail of the Powderhan 
estates to a sufficient extent to pay the debts of hi 
‘father, and assign portions to his sisters; an/ 
, such a member had prodigious claims on the cour. 
| tesies of the clique. 
| But Lord Baltimore passed in his family fora 
‘very odd fellow. In addition to the usual mater. 
| nal sorrows with which the Countess bewailed the 
| loss of her eldest son, (who was everything the 
| fondest mother could wish for in an eldest son; 
at eighteen, a member of White's ; and at fifteen 
the pet valsewr of Almack’s,—to say nothing of 
| Newmarket and other distinctions, which had lef 
a heap of debts upon the shoulders of his noble 
'family,) she often lamented that her dear Balti- 
more of to-day “ had not been educated with a view 
to his present distinctions. During his uncles 
lifetime, in spite of all her representations, he hai 
been allowed to work out his promotion in the 
‘line. She was afraid he would never get over that 
| marching regiment! He was always entangling 
himself with odd people. He was not au niveas 
|of his position!” When, therefore, Captais 
| Erskine was announced to her, as recommended by 
her son to his father for an appointment, as tle 
| gallant preserver of his life in Spain, the Countes 
felt convinced that some unpresentable savage, 
' some horrid half-pay Captain, was to be the objec 

of her civilities. 
| Such as he might prove, he must, of course, lt 
‘borne with: “ Baltimore had strong claims ¢ 

their forbearance.” Even had the lady-mothet 
| been aware that what Lord Baltimore, cogn- 
sant of the foibles of his family, described # 
“ rural retirement in Shropshire,” was in fact star 
vation at Apston, she would have felt bound 
welcome the new junior Commissioner with # 
much suavity as was compatible with a very stif 
Parisian corset, and a very géenant Parisian toque 

It was a great relief, therefore, to find in Cap 
tain Erskine a diffident well-bred man, by ™ 
| means disposed to trespass on their good intention 
| There was a reserve in his manner, and palene* 

on his cheek, which, to the young ladies of tho 
| Byronized times, savoured of romance. Like mo 

of the sons of respectable colonial families, he had 
been sent to England for education at an eam 
age; and spent his five years at Harrow, learnlé 
the nothing which boys are sent to public se 
expressly tolearn. At sixteen an ensigncy in 
army put the finishing stroke to the ignorane 
thus auspiciously begun. He had, consequent], 
passed the last thirty years in acquiring that mo 
valuable portion of human knowledge, which ® 
learned without the intervention of books. Fifte@ 
years on active service, and ten in domestic 
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sion, left him competent to discharge the ordinary 


duties of a citizen; and judge, with tolerable dis- 
-ernment, the capacity of those intrusted with the 
higher offices of the state. 

Bu: it was no indication of wit or wisdom that 
rendered him acceptable to the fine people at 
Powderham House : it washis reality! A certain 
distinctness from themselves, pointed him out to 
them as a piece of genuine nature. They believed 
in his word, they confided in the changes of his 
eountenance. When he expressed admiration, 
they were flattered. It was like receiving a single 
cood sixpence with a handful of flash notes! 


Such perscns as Adolphus Minciem were a little | 
put out by the veracity of the new-comer, and | 


scarcely knew how to parry with a foil the touch 
of a true Toledo. 





But even the private Secretary, | 
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le | 
of looking out for a wife, he Was apt to set his af- 
fections on things above him, and fancy himseif 
entitled to birth and fortune, as well as youth and 
beauty. He asked, in short, too long a price for 
his Lady Erskineship ; and it consequently hung 
on hand. 

The matrimonial campaigns at Brighton and 
Leamington, however, which had failed to cut 
short the prospects of little Algernon Erskine, 
had at least married off Sir John’s two elder 
daughters, the one to an Irish peer, the other 
to .a Yorkshire squire ; excellent matches, to 
which the personal merits of Jane and Sophia 
Erskine did ample credit. Lady Carrolstown and 
Mrs. Wakehurst having houses in town, and being 
always ready to chaperon their unmarried sister, 
Georgiana, Sir John had more leisure than ever on 


a man of expedients, and aware that he must learn , his hands to look out for heiresses, and repair his 
to accommodate himself to the peculiarities of one | dilapidated personal charms for their captivation ; 
so high in the estimation of his patron’s family, | and the sight of his nephew’s three fine boys, not- 
soon adopted a mode of dealing with him; or | withstanding the grand-unclely cordiality with 
rather submitted to treat him with the indulgence | which he welcomed the family to town, seemed 
shown to a raw recruit, before he has endossé his | only to stimulate a desire for the creation of a 


uniform or learned to handle his musket. 
indulgence would have been a little more contemp- 
tuous, perhaps, had not the shrewd Secretary stood 
considerably in awe of “ Baltimore !” 





PART IV. 

The kinsfolk of modern times are apt to resem- 
ble crocuses, which expand like globes of gold in 
the sunshine, but shut up their hearts again as soon 
as the skies are overcast. 

It was surprising how warmly old Sir John 
Erskine expressed his satisfaction in the prosperity 
of a nephew, who, so long as he remained at 
Apston, might as well have been buried in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, as in his humble home, for 
any inquiry that his uncle had been at the trouble 
of making! It is true he was justified in infer- 
ring that, since settled in the native place of his 
mother's wealthy family, his nephew must be well 
provided for. He knew, indeed, that his poor 
brother had derived no fortune from the same 
source ; and that, when the Erskine family and 
the Loyalist cause were ruined together by 
the issue of the American war, a small colonial 
appointment afforded as meagre a compensation 
to his brother Alexander, as his baronetcy to him- 
«lf. But the Secretary of the British American 
province had managed to give his only son a good 
elucation, and procure him a commission ; which, 
as Sir John often remarked, was provision enough 
for & young man of spirit. 

Now, however, that the young man of spirit had 
progressed into a middle-aged man of good pro- 
‘pects, it was only natural he should take a warmer 
iiterest in his welfare. Not that he intended 
‘aptain Erskine should ever profit by his heirship 
Presuinptive to his title. Sir John, who was en- 
ying @ green old age, had always determined 
“at the second baronet of his line should be a son 
ot his own by a second marriage ; and, if this 
heir-chimerical were slow in making its appear- 
ance, it was only because, at the various watering- 
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Paces where the old gentleman was in the habit 
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The | young nursery of his own. 


The question of heirship was, however, of course, 
a forbidden one in both their houses. Among 
Mrs. Erskine’s limited acquaintance in London, 
Georgiana Erskine was the most deservedly che- 
rished, as a lively, warm-hearted creature, who met 
the little awkwardnesses of her country-cousins 
half-way, and treated her “cousin Alick” with 
the frankness of a sister. Margaret, who had 
never quite overcome her feelings of deference to- 
wards the husband so much her superior in age 
and qualifications, was sometimes amazed at the 
coolness with which Miss Erskine rallied him on 
his little foibles, and gave him, in matters of taste, 
the law which is usually taken by a wife. But 
how could be do otherwise than submit good- 
humouredly to Georgiana’s banterings and ca- 
prices, in consideration of the generous warmth 
with which she adopted her humble cousins. 
Amid the gay diversions of the London season, and 
in spite of the claims of her fashionable sisters to 
her company, she was full of attentions to poor 
Margaret ; and notwithstanding the distance be- 
tween Curzon Street and Somerset House, and the 
age and infirmities of the old baronet’s coach- 
horses, Miss Erskine took care that her airings 
should be shared by the wife and children of 
Cousin Alick, whenever they found it agreeable. 
Georgiana was herself a little surprised at the 
complaisance with which her father (who, though 
he thought his first wife might be replaced by a 
second marriage, regarded his old coachman and 
horses as irreplaceable) submitted to these expe- 
ditions. But Sir John seemed proud to be of ser- 
vice to his nephew. 

“You will make Jane and Sophy jealous, my 
dear, if you devote so much time to little Mrs, 
Erskine,” was all he had said in remonstrance. 

“ Sophia and Jane have carriages and horses of 
their own, papa, and a thousand pleasures at their 
disposal,” replied she ; “while Mrs. Erskine has 
nothing to relieve the monotony of her life. My 
Cousin Alick is a/ways at his office.” 
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“Yes; my nephew is a most zealous public| For she was no longer all in all to her hushang ts 
servant,” said Sir John, carefully examining in } Every day she enjoyed less and less of his society, 3 
the glass the results of his morning’s Circassian | His spirits were rising with his fortunes. He wy ct 
dyeing. “ My nephew, I am proud to believe, is ; looking ten years younger than at the moment ¢ di 
a very rising man !” his marriage ; twenty years younger than whe 0. 
“ An excellent husband and father, if he don’t | he quitted Apston for town. His countenance ay 
get spoiled in London,” was Miss Erskine’s re- | complexion were becoming bright with happines., ta 
joinder. “It is a satisfaction to see one man in| joy rang in his very voice ; and instead of th de 
the world, to whom his family is a first object, | almost womanly carefulness with which he hy as 
and an object in the right way. The little | been wont to tend his children, he now loved 4 in 
Erskines are real children, and allowed to enjoy | incite them to a game of romps, to fling them y w 
children’s happiness. After seeing my poor little | the ceiling in sportive affection, to make them ru pe 
nephews and nieces dressed out like puppets or | and noisy, and show off their boisterous merrimer; P 
dancing-dogs for the gratification of parental | to other people. Margaret’s ear sometimes thirsted = 
vanity, it comforts my eyes to look at Margaret | after those subdued tones of old, in which he use fa 
Erskine’s progeny in plain clothes, which admit | to whisper endearments to those little creatures 
of climbing and sprawling, riding and running ; | almost as much the objects of solicitude as love. th 
little healthy, dirty, happy, honest creatures, who | They were not pastimes to him then. They wer, na: 
t promise to grow up into worthy men and | at once, the care and solace of his anxious life. = 
if. women.” Still, Margaret had sense enough to know thet a 
i “Provided the simplicity of their habits, and | she was tempting Providence by these ungrateful if 
| roughness of their rearing, be not carried too far,” | repinings. ‘To be angry with her husband fe sad 
said Sir John, in a modifying tone, settling the | enjoying the blessings showered upon him, was a 
plaits of his cravat. “ My nephew, you must re- | indeed, a weakness ; and though it was perhaps ts sed 
member, Georgiana, is a rising man, and his family | be desired, considering the uncertain tenure o T 
may hereafter have to move in the same circles with | human happiness, that he should “ rejoice with = 
the offspring of Wakehurst and Lord Carrolstown.” | trembling,’—that he should not so thoroughly for. ain 
“Very likely, papa ; but 1 do not suppose they | get his days of sackcloth and ashes,—and that, in- 8° 
would move in them with more credit for having | stead of accepting so many invitations to Powder- - 
worn on their baby heads panaches of feathers, | ham House, he should retiect upon the necessity of ” 
or cockades of every colour of the rainbow, like | turning his present position to account for the of 
the poor little Carrols, who undergo half-an-hour’s | future benefit of his children ; Mrs. Erskine had th 
toilet before they can be taken into Grosvenor | no excuse for fancying, as she often did, that, had ha 
Square for their morning’s walk ! However, dear | he married a wife of his own condition of life, he ™ 
papa, I am glad to find you do not disapprove | would have been content to spend his evenings at - 
of my showing attention to this little amiable, un- , home. = 
assuming new cousin.” _ For, while the husband felt like a slave released if 
i “ Me, my dear?” interrupted Sir John, who | from bondage in his emancipation from Apston and fai 
' was preparing, hat in hand, for his daily saunter | the scorns of the White House, and beheld the ss 
to his club. “On the contrary, I think you can- | bounds of the narrow horizon of his former exi* ws 
not do better than cultivate Mrs. Erskine’s ac- | tence expand, till he had scarcely eyes enough t ; 
quaintance : for, as [ said before, my dear Georgy, | feast upon its extended limits, the wife entertained A 
I consider my nephew a very rising man; and be- | an opinion that he was now, for the first time, 
tween ourselves ° transformed into a bondslave, by his subservience “ 
He paused. A giimpse of his daughter's ingenu- , to society ; and circumscribed in his new horizoa, he 
ous face, which he happened to obtain in the glass | which included only this world in its views, while er 
as he was trying to get a parting view of his own, , of old its noble prospects extended to the Heaven 
suggested a doubt whether she were altogether to | of Heavens. ye 
be trusted with the confidential observation he was Like all stay-at-home wives, however, Margaret “9 
about to make. With a muttered request, there- | exaggerated to herself the delinquencies of her ' 
fore, that her drive with Mrs. Erskine might not husband. Half of the truancy of poor Erskine c 
render her too late for dinner, the old gentleman arose from the importunities of Lord Baltimore; a 
quitted the room ; and had her cousin Alick been who, finding no kindred spirit in his own family, me 
still a bachelor, there might have been reason to | could not deny himself the enjoyment of his my 
| 3 conclude that the Nova Scotia baronet meditated | brother-officer’s company, whenever it was attail- 
| Bi: matrimonial projects in his favour, accordant with able. Fancying himself in Mrs. Erskine’s way; oo 
| ila those conceived by the Gorgon of the White House. he would bribe her husband from home with oper 
Bil: Meanwhile, such is the unsatisfiability of the | tickets, or private boxes at the play, or concerts # me 
ih — heart, that neither the comforts nor the Powderham House; recalling to the mind of his of 
THE: pueasures she enjoyed altogether contented the | friend the time when even the twang of a guitst 
feelings of Margaret. Though gratified by the | had charms for him, and the smart of his wo 
unexpected notice of her husband's family, and | was forgotten in the warble of « seguidilla. ho 
grateful to Heaven and Lord Baltimore fora degree Powderham House, meanwhile, shrugged its ln 
of prosperity beyond the utmost ambition of her shoulders at the growing intimacy. “ dust like he 
wildest dreams, Margaret felt rather depressed than one of Baltimore's strange fancies! Baltimore te 


elevated by the position she had attained, could never be persuaded to cultivate an acqual® 
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tance that did him honour in the eyes of the world. 


However, he might have formed a more dangerous 
connexion. Captain Erskine’s wife was a country 


dowdy ; and their daughter was only seven years 
old!” : 

The Earl and Countess consequently continued 
to welcome the man in whose company the plain- 
dealing, plain-spoken Baltimore took delight; till, 
as creatures of habit, they began to take delight 
‘nit also. As the person, to secure a provision for 
whom their son had consented to a measure his 
parents otherwise despaired of achieving, Lord 
Powderham regarded Captain Erskine as the passive 


instrament by which the debts of the Baltimore | 


family had been paid, and its daughters portioned. 
Now, in those days when, as we have said before, 


there were courtiers on the earth, there was no | 


want of thelittle pickings, stealings, and perquisites, | 
—sinecures and pensions,—which constitute the | 
natural nourishment of courtiership. 
if surrounded with valets, was a liberal paymaster | 
to his valetocracy. He loved to see his dependants 
as well-dressed as his well-dressed self: he loved 
to know that they fared sumptuously every day. 
That certain of the people (or, as they were then 
considered, the populace) went bare in consequence, 
would have vexed him had it ever occurred to his 
good-natured feelings. But out of sight, out of | 
mind ; and his majesty, who took such good care 
to see as little as might be of the millions, thought 
of them less. It was not Ais business to suggest | 
the suppression of offices which his royal ancestors | 
had judged indispensable to the public weal. It 
was the province of his ministers, who were paid 
for such duties : or, if they proved cblivious, it was 
the province of parliament to jog their memory. 
If parliament itself neglected its duty, it was the | 
fault of the people for choosing such a parliament, 
or rather for not enforcing and legalizing its right 
to choose a better. 

And thus, (the people who bear so many bur- | 
dens being well able to support the weight of an 
additional imputation,) let us set it down as the 
fault of his majesty’s faithful populace, that Lord 
Powderham was one day enabled, “ out of the | 
great love and affection he bore to Captain Alex- 
ander Erskine,” the friend of his son, and guest of | 
is table, to offer him a sinecure of nearly £600 per | 
annum! Where situated—how named—no matter. | 
It was one of the golden fringes or tassels attached, | 
at that period, to the chair of state, per favour of | 
Vouncil-office, or Pipe-office, or Hanaper, or 
“me other of the gorgeous inexplicabilities, the 
only certain whereabouts of which was in the Red 
Book, 

The motive of this piece of ministerial munifi- | 
“fee is more easily described. 

“Why did not your friend Erskine dine here 
Yday ‘” Lord Powderham had inquired one night 
of his son, : 

" did not think of inviting him.” 

_ 44m sure I wish you had. Did you notice 
ey Minchem played that last rubber ! 
roadhaugh (though he pocketed eight gui- 
wees by his blunder) could scarcely keep his coun- 





George IV., | 





‘Rance, Now, Erskine plays admirably! 1 don't 








THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE, ~. 





know when I have seen a cooler or better player 
than Erskine.” ; 

“Yes ; he was always considered, in the regi- 
ment, a capital player; and has probably had 
some practice since. But though he good-natur- 
edly consented to hold my cards for me the other 
night, while I slipped away to the play, I should 
be sorry to see him play here often: he can’t af- 
ford it. Erskine is a family-man of small means.” 

* But his Commissionership is worth five or six 
hundred a-year?” 

“Something under five; and he has six chil- 
dren.” 

Lord Powderham looked aghast: there 
something in the notion of such penury that set 
his teeth on edge. 

“ Poor fellow!” said he; thinking at once of 
Captain Erskine’s young family, and of his own 
over-trumped king of diamonds. And though he 
did not audibly add, “ We must see what can be 
done for him,” the sentence was inscribed among 
the wrinkles of his ministerial forehead, in charac- 
ters as luminous as those of Belshazzar’s feast. 

About a month afterwards,—a month during 
which Adolphus Minchem perpetually irritated 
Lord Powderham’s nerves by the loss of the odd 
trick,—(seeing that the private Secretary was just 
then desperately in love, or wished to give himself 
the air of being desperately in love, with a pretty 


was 


| duchess, higher in favour at court than his patron, 


the Earl of Powderham,)—about a month after- 
wards, one of the magic whispers which premonish 
the ear of government whenever a piece of patron- 
age is about to fall into its hands, acquainted 
Lord Powderham that he should soon have a sine- 
cure at his disposal. The aged nephew of some 
duke of the seventeenth century, who had never 
been more in his born days than nephew to a duke 
and a sinecurist, was about to drop, in the fulness 
of years and insignificance, into the family vault ; 
and the office, bestowed upon his lordship fifty 


| years before, to secure him a couple of hacks, and 


a seat at the Opera for life, into the disposal of the 
administration. 
As there happened to be no urgent name, just 


then, upon the royal list of noble paupers sub- 


mitted to his consideration, the Earl felt at liberty 
to bestow this opportune windfall on the excellent 
whist-player ; and, furthermore, to gratify the ex- 
cellent son who had facilitated by a fall of tim- 
ber the rise of the family credit, he requested Bal- 
timore to apprize his friend of the good fortune 
awaiting him. Again, therefore, with the greatest 
delicacy, Lord Baltimore entreated his preserver to 
add to the family obligations, by accepting what 
hundreds of ennobled graspalls were already soli- 
citing. 

The amazement and gratitude of the family-man, 
who was already beginning to find even the econo- 
mized expenses of London make large inroads upon 
his salary, knew no bounds, Six hundred a-year 
for doing nothing, to one who, five years before, 
had again and again vainly implored of the Horse- 
Guards to be placed on active service, in order to 
work for his full pay! He was then assured, that 
in the present reduced state of the army, it re- 
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quired immense interest to be enabled to do duty 
for the country ; and now he was offered a consi- 
deration five times as large, for four annual signa- 
tures of his name: for Lord Baltimore had, of 
course, said nothing of the gratuitous services that 
might be required of him, in dealing with the al- 
lied sovereigns of the painted pack. 

As a conscientious man, Erskine, of course, de- 
murred a little concerning the justifiability of such 
an application of the public money ; but, as his 
friend forcibly suggested, his refusal of the simecure 
would not cause its suppression. The place would 
be otherwise bestowed ; probably on some luxurious 
fellow, buoyed up on the stream of fashion by the 
bladders of half-a-dozen other sinecures. 

The next annual volume of the Red Book, con- 
sequently, bore inscribed upon its pages the name 
of Captain Alexander Erskine, twice repeated ; 
and the next whist party at Powderham House 
beheld him battling for the odd trick, with all the 
amiable placidity characterizing such battles, 
where the company is high, and the stakes are 
proportionate. 

And now the secret ingratitude of Margaret to- 
wards the good angel of the family grew blacker 
than ever; for she could not expect her husband 
to refuse the invitations of so kind a patron. And 
there was something cheerless, indeed, in the even- 
ings he spent among these people; evenings be- 
ginning at ten at night, and ending towards three 
in the morning. ‘To one who felt that there was 
“ nae luck about the house, wi’ her gudeman awa’,” 
and who could neither sleep nor read for the un- 
natural loneliness of her chamber, the claims of 
Powderham House, and its whist, constituted a 
real evil. Often would she steal to the nursery 
for consolation, and contemplate her treasures as 
they lay asleep, at the risk of waking them, and 
affronting the nurse—the privileged tyrant of the 
spot. Or sometimes, when insupportably nervous 
and anxious, steal one of the little creatures from 
its nest, and hush it to sleep again in her own; 
knowing how next to impossible it is for a mother 
to shed rery bitter tears, with her little one nest- 
ling in her bosom. 
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on his hands. Lord Baltimore and the greater 
number of the habitués of the house were 
Goodwood ; and the Countess expressed some up. 
certainty about being able to make up his rubber, 

“ Send and ask Erskine to dinner,” replied her 
lord. ‘“ Erskine is sure to be at his post : Erskine 
never leaves town.” 

“ It is rather late to send a formal invitation,” 
observed Lady Powderham, looking at her watch, 
“ Let Mr. Minchem call, and invite him in your 
name. Mr. Minchem told me just now he was go. 
ing to Downing Street.” 

Lord Powderham did not think it necessary to 
rectify an error into which her ladyship oftes 
found it convenient to fall, that all public offices 
are contiguous; and that Downing Street, Somer. 
set House, Palace Yard, Admiralty, Horse-Guards, 
might at any moment be sheltered under the same 
umbrella. On the contrary, he thought nothing 
could be easier than for his Secretary to carry the 
verbal message, and bring back the verbal answer, 
The result was, that Lady Powderham had to look 
elsewhere for a substitute for dumbing, Captain 
Erskine being at Goodwood, But having been 
invited by his patron to accept the vacant place 
at dinner, Adolphus Minchem seized the opportu- 
nity of the ladies quitting the room after dinner, to 
become more communicative. 

**?Pon honour,” said he, addressing the old bon 
vivant Lord Broadhaugh, (who was a fixture in the 
house,) in the sort of audible whisper that ob- 
viously intends to be overheard ; “ ’pon honow, 
Lord Baltimore isa sly dog! With all his prag- 
matical notions of propriety, no man knows bet- 
ter how to manage his little affairs under the rose 
when he finds it convenient.” 

** What’s that you are saying, Mr. Minchenm, 
about my son and a rose?” inquired Lord Powder- 
ham, who was a little hard of hearing, and very of 
comprehension.” 

* Oh, nothing, my lord, nothing! I can as 
sure your lordship that it was nothing worth re 
peating.” 

** Don’t believe him, Powderham,” said Lor 
Broadhaugh, who had no ministerial motives for 


Yet when the truant returned, kindly apolo- | keeping the private Secretary at a becoming dis- 


gizing for disturbing her at such an hour, by as- 
surances that he could not quit the party before, 
with the certainty of prematurely breaking it up 


| 


! 


hy his departure, Margaret was careful not to | 


tell him she had not yet been asleep. She knew 
it would annoy him to know that she had been 
watching through those lonely hours, and that he 
had wholly deprived her of rest; for Erskine had 


a pass-key to his apartments, and she had no pre- | 


text for wakefulness. 

But the time was approaching for Margaret to 
revenge upon Powderham House all the uneasi- 
ness it produced in her little ménage. 


Late in the summer, about the time when, the | 
great world having broken up for yachting at 


Cowes and betting at Goodwood, London finds itself 
partially deserted, Lord Powderham, who had been 


spending a few days with the King at the royal | 


cottage, Was unexpectedly summoned to town one 
day on Treasury business, and found his evening 





tance. “ He has got some capital story about 
Balty, which he is dying to tell us. Come, speak 
up, Dudo. Under what rose have you found Balty 
lurking this morning ?” 

‘“* On the contrary, your lordship is as well 
aware as mnyself that he is at Goodwood races,” 
replied the Secretary, not quite certain how far he 
might venture befure the Earl. 

““ I suppose he and Erskine went down t& 
gether,” observed Lord John Greatoux, a young 
man who, for the sake of the bright eyes of Lady 
Mary Baltimore, occasionally sacrificed himself @ 
the family dinners and whist of Powderham House. 

“ Exactly. You have just hit it,” replied Ado 
phus Minchem, with an ironical smile. “ Thef 
went down together, and will come up together, 
and are always together; a thing I have some 
times found it difficult to account for by a Miner 
Press pretext of a forlorn hope at Talavera, # 
some such Ann of Swansea incident of romance.” 
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“ Captain Erskine unquestionably preserved the | ging for Erskine, to Lady Louisa’s brother, (whe 


| 


life of my son on the occasion to which you al- 


inde,” said the Earl, stiffly : for he liked neither the 
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is now, poor fellow, in the King’s Bench.) Had I 
guessed there was a pretty Mrs. Erskine in the 


growing flippancy of his Secretary, nor the defa- | case, I should have known better than to interfere 


nation of so fine a whist-player as Erskine. 

“ Then I have only to beg Lord Baltimores 
and pretty little Mrs. Erskine’s pardon, my lord,” 
cried Minchem, affecting a profound and contrite 
bow of conviction. 

“ Mrs. Erskine?” repeated the Earl, again fancy- 
ing his ears had played him false. 

« Mrs. Erskine’s and Lord Baltimore’s !” 

“ Qho! There ’s a Mrs. Erskine in the case, then, 
‘s there?” exclaimed Lord Broadhaugh, hastily 
finishing his glass of claret. “ Gad! one might 
have guessed as much, Balty takes as much care 
of Erskine as if he’d an annuity on his life! I 
never could make out before what Balty saw in 
im, to throw away so much time in his company!” 

“The day certainly seldom passes that Balti- 
more does not find his way to Somerset House,” 
observed Lord John. ‘ Lady Powderham was re- 
gretting to me, the other day, that he should be so 
infatuated by a set of people who only serve to 
estrange him from society!” 

“And so Erskine’s wife is a pretty woman, 
Minchem?” inquired Lord Powderham, whose 


curiosity was now really excited. ‘ I remember | 


your telling me (when I wanted particulars about 
Captain Erskine, previous to inviting him to my 
house) that his wife was a country dowdy!” 

“On her arrival in town, my lord, I confess 


\ 


with his projects.” 

“* Cursed jesuitical, however, upon my word,” 
muttered Lord Broadhaugh, while meditating, be- 
tween his sips of claret, on the hypocrisies of the 
son and heir of his friend. 

“ Did Mrs. Erskine mention Baltimore’s name ?” 
inquired the Earl of his Secretary, more gravely. 

“Only so far, my lord, that when I had ex- 
plained my errand, and she expressed her regret 
that her husband would be unable to avail himself 


| of your lordship’s and Lady Powderham’s invita- 
| tion, she mentioned that he had accompanied Lord 
| Baltimore and Sir John Erskine to Goodwood,” 


“Well, I can only say, that if there be a Sir 
John anybody of the party,” cried the old roué, 
“I think Balty would have done better to turn 
the Commissioner over to his hands, and remain 
in town. I won’t pretend to guess how such mat- 
ters are managed now-a-days ; but in my time, the 
young fellow would have recollected, at the first 
turnpike, urgent business in London, and hurried 
back, leaving the husband safe in the hands of the 
| Philistines.” 

“Lord Baltimore has, luckily, no occasion to 
run any hazard of the kind,” observed Adolphus 
_Minchem, with a significant smile. “ Erskine is 
considered the best office-man going. I have heard 
nothing but praises of his assiduity and zeal for 





she struck me in that light,” replied the Secretary. | the last twelve months. Erskine is always at his 
“ She was then the sort of Domestic Cookery, | post.” 


huckaback-hemming, country housewife, whom | 


“And Balty at Az, eh?” cried Lord Broad- 


7 ' as A 
one never thinks it worth while to scrutinize, as | haugh, with a coarse laugh. 


} 
regards features or complexion. And your lord- | 


ship, I remember, was very well pleased to hear 
she was that kind of person—below par, I mean, 
and unpresentable. You observed that, under such 
circumstances, there could be no difficulty about 
ziving Lord Baltimore’s friend the run of the 
house ; but that it would not, of course, have suited 


** My son makes no secret of his daily visits to 
the Erskines,” observed Lord Powderham, gravely ; 
and I cannot believe that, with Ais principles, if 
there were any mischief in the matter, he would 
parade it in the hearing of his mother and sisters,” 

“Nor I,” added Lord John Greatoux, with 
spirit. “After all, Minchem has grounded his 





Lady Powderham to have a A/rs. Erskine intruded | romance on the very slight foundation of a few 


on her acquaintance.” 

“Ay, ay! I see how it is, Minchem!”’ inter- 
rupted Lord Broadhaugh. “ Balty ’s a sly fox— 
a deuced sly fox! He has been imposing upon us 
all this time, with his fine airs of gratitude! The 
Vommissioner’s lady is the real attraction! Eh?” 
_“ One of the most interesting women I ever saw 
in my life!” replied the Secretary. 
countenance, charming manners, difident—gentle. 

“ But not a mere school-girl, I hope? I can’t 


' >? 


” 


stand your angels in slavering bibs,” cried Lord 


Broadhaugh. 

“ Mrs. Erskine is the mother of half-a-dozen 
angels in slavering bibs,” replied Minchem, shrug- 
“ug bis shoulders, “ She is a beautiful woman, 
of about eight -and-twenty.” 
= By Jove! all this is worth inquiring about, 
Powderham,” cried Lord Broadhaugh, “ or you 
will be having poor Balty entered for a deeper 
“ake than may suit your book. Don’t you recol- 
‘t what a plaguy passion he was in when I and 
inchem wanted you to give the place he was beg- 


| visits to an old brother-officer, whose wife happens 
to be a good-looking woman.” 

“ Wait till you have seen Mrs. Erskine, my dear 

| Lord John,” cried the Secretary ; “or rather be- 

ware how you see her: for she would assuredly 

turn your head, as l own she has done mine. I 

_must have been blind when I called upon her two 





“ Lovely | years ago. Or somebody has since taught her to 


dress (or undress) according to the more becoming 
fashion of the day ; for she is no longer the same 
creature. She is exquisite—positively exquisite !” 

The persons to whom Adolphus Minchem ad- 
dressed himself were too much accustomed to ver- 
bal exaggeration, to assign much importance to 
his enthusiasm ; Lord Powderham contenting him- 
self with observing—*“ The most interesting point 
| of the affair is, that as Erskine is at Goodwood 
with my son, we must do without him to-night at 
the whist-table.” 

He took an early opportunity, however, to com- 
municate all he had heard to the Countess, who 
rather copfirmed than solaced his anxicties, 


i 
j 
; 
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“T remember once offering Baltimore to leave a 
card on Mrs. Erskine,” said she; “but he begged 





| Gop forbid,’ she would murmur, “ that] 
should seek to debar him from the amusemepy 


me not, saying she was not accustomed to our habits befitting his condition in life. I can understanj 


of life, that she was simply a good mére de famille, 
and had no wish to move in the world. I now see 
the bent of his policy.” 

“ The thing that displeases me most in the busi- 
ness, is his attempting tothrow dust in my eyes!” 
was the rejoinder of the Earl. ‘“ Having got into 
a scrape of that kind, why not speak out to me at 
once, as one man of the world to another? His 
reserve makes me fear the worst. It may be an 
attachment, instead of a liaison. Your practised 
eye would readily detect the real state of the case. 
Call upon Mrs. Erskine, therefore, my dear Lady 
Powderham, without apprizing Baltimore, or giv- 
ing him time to warn her. Let us, at least, make 
ourselves acquainted with /e dessous des cartes.” 

Such was the origin of a visit which somewhat 
surprised poor Margaret the following day. While 
she sat expecting the return of her husband from 
the races, the mother and sister of Lord Baltimore 
were suddenly announced ; and the bloom that 
rose to her cheek, adding to the excited expression 


of countenance produced by the expectation of | 
Erskine’s return home after three days’ absence, | 
fully justified the two fine ladies in their opinion, | 


that they had seldom seen a more attractive wo- 
man. Her children, who were playing in the 
room, were, like herself, attired in their best to 
greet their father ; and such an air of domestic 


happiness and decency pervaded the establishment, | 


as carried conviction to the mind of Lady Powder- 
ham, that her son’s infatuation in favour of the 
family was only an additional proof of the hum- 
drum nature of his tastes. 

“A pretty pleasing woman, but wholly wrapped 
up in her husband and children,” was her satisfac- 
tory announcement to the Earl. “ Nothing the 
least alarming, [ assure you. However, you may 
judge for yourself: for | have engaged Mrs. Erskine 
to dine here, with her husband, on Monday next.” 

Such an invitation had been indeed accepted by 
Margaret, in the embarrassment of not knowing 
how to decline the offered civility of the great lady, 
by whose sudden visit she was as much flurried as 
was compatible with the serenity of her nature : 


not from any contemptible motive—not because | 


she was a Countess ; but because Margaret’s heart 
beat quick at welcoming the mother of her hus- 
band’s friend, the wife of his patron, the cause of 
her recent lonely hours. 

But no sooner had her guests departed than she 
began to regret her acquiescence. Often, very 
often, while counting the minutes of Erskine’s 
absence at Powderham House, and surmising the 
attractions he might find in a circle to which her 


imagination assigned a thousand indefinable graces, | 


she had asked herself whether she had not been 
happier in her poor, old home, when sitting up to 
mend her children’s clothes, while her husband 
vead to her from some newspaper a week old, or an 
odd volume of The Spectator, than now in her ful- 


ness of prosperity : and in those moments of dis- | 


eontent, fancied that all she desired on earth, was 
to be admitted to a share in his pleasures, 


his taste for society, in which he is so well quajj. 
fied to beara part. All I could wish is the grat, 
fication of seeing him appreciated as he deserves 
If I could only, only spend a single evening with 
him at Powderham House !” , 

So little, however, was Margaret accustomed ty 
think of herself, as to overlook the fact that she 
could not be an unseen spectatress, that she mus 
' bear her part in the pageant. But this contingeney 
' now rushed into her mind; and in the conscious. 
| ° eeae . 
ness of her disabilities for such a circle, gladly 
_would she have renounced the long-coveted hap. 
_piness so unexpectedly conceded. Never in her 
life had she appeared at what is called “a party.” 
| She had dined, indeed, with the various branches 





of her husband’s family ; but, at her own desire, 
it was en famille: and the recollection of the bril- 
liant attire assumed by Lady Carrolstown and 
Mrs. Wakehurst for even so huinble an occasion, 
filled her with terrible conjectures of the magnif- 
cence indispensable for such a circle as that of 
Powderham House: for Margaret’s inexperience 
could not be expected to surmise that the highest 
portion of London society is far simpler in its 
tastes than those who have distinction to attain by 
‘outward show. Had she known exactly how to 
set about the letter, she would certainly have writ- 
ten an excuse to Lady Powderham. 

On Erskine’s arrival, however, cheerful from the 
influence of his pleasant expedition, still more 
cheerful from the influence of his happy return, 
she began to see things in a different light. Her 
| husband was gratified by the attention she had re- 
ceived. The circle at Powderham House was the 
one with which he was most familiar ; and, with 
his present income, he felt there was no pretext for 
the seclusion of his wife. In Ais eyes, she was an 
ornament to any society: and entertaining secret 
suspicion that Mr. Wakehurst and Lord Carrols 
town, though far from uncourteous, received him 
and his family at their houses in the character of 
poor relations ; he rejoiced to know that they 
would shortly hear of Mrs. Erskine as an honoured 
guest at Powderham House. 

The person most pleased, however, at the atten- 
tion shown to Margaret, was his youngest cousin 
Georgiana was not sufficiently blinded by family 
partiality to be unaware that, though her cousin 
Alick might be an excellent fellow, his wife, what- 
ever her origin, was by nature far more highly 
gifted ; and with the appreciation usually conceded 
at her age to worldly distinctions, thought it hard 
that, in the Erskine ménage, all the pleasures of life 
should be for the man, all the drudgery for the 
woman. In der opinion, Margaret was not only 
_ better qualified than her husband to withstand the 
_ perils of the great world, but to adorn its society. 

On the day appointed, Miss Erskine took care 
to secure her father’s carriage to the use of het 
cousins, by pretending to require it for herself? 
the purport of her visit to Somerset House at seven 
_in the evening being to offer to Margaret’s use the 
| trinkets and ornaments which she faneied might 
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be wanting to complete her dress. 
had Georgiana glanced at the graceful figure of 
Mrs. Erskine, arrayed in a well-made white mus- 
lin dress, with her rich and beautiful hair arranged 


in the simp! 


chaste and peculiar charm of her appearance | adopted her husband. 


would be marred by the slightest change. 

“I will not even try to tempt you by this 
trumpery, 
she had brought. 


be. ” 
these great ladies to shame. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 





Nor was Miss Erskine less gratified on finding | 


that her forethought about the carriage was ren- 
dered useless by the kindness of Lord Baltimore ; 
who, little suspecting the cruel surmises excited 
by his attentions to the Erskines, had ordered his 
chariot to be in attendance for the wife of his friend. 

Even fe was not sorry to find the invitation 
given and accepted. On the first arrival in town 
of the Erskines, apprized by his visit to Apston 
of the humbleness of Margaret’s origin and the 
miseries through which she had struggled, Lord 
Baltimore experienced some misgivings as to the 
effect of such vicissitudes of fortune on any female 
nature. But now that he was better acquainted 


| 
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' * . . » . > >. >. > 
But no sooner | who has pushed his way into the magic circle, it is 
ever indulgent in its judgments of those promoted 


to its favour by its own will and pleasure. 
The Powderham clique adopted Mrs. Erskine, 


est manner, than she felt that the | in short, far more readily than it had previously 


She was their last new 
caprice,—their last new toy. In those days of 
Chinese lanterns and fizgigs, it was not so difficult 


’ sid she, putting aside the jewel-case | to become the fashion. The season was over ; so 
“ You are just as you ought to | that there was less chance of rivalship in the affec- 
Go, my dear cousin, go and put the finery of tions of the whist-players and old china-fanciers - 


and the last thing done by the Earl and Countess 
in quitting town for the autumn, was to issue a 


| . . . . J . . . 
most pressing invitation to the Erskines to join 


their party in September at Baltimore Castle. 

“Tj always told you, my dear Georgy, if you re- 
member,” observed Sir John Erskine to his daugh- 
ter, when apprized of these growing distinctions, 
“that my nephew was a very rising man.” 

But while the amiable couple were thus “achiev- 
ing greatness” by having it “thrust upon them,” 
“¢reen grew the rushes, O!” in the Bournefields, 
and no man regarded ; loud grew the exclama- 
tions of the White House coterie on seeing it an- 
nounced in the newspapers, that “ among the 
fashionables who had visited Baltimore Castle, in 


with her, now that he appreciated her equanimity | the course of the shooting-season, were the Duke 
of character, and graceful simplicity of mind and | and Duchess of MacCallummore, the Duke and 


manners, he felt reassured. 
benefit by her introduction at Powderham House; 
and if there mingled in this opinion any projects 
concerning a certain handsome and amiable cousin 


of his friend Alick, whom he was in the habit of | 
finding seated by Margaret’s fireside in winter, and | 


No! 


in summer beside her cheerful window overlook- | 


Ail parties might | Duchess of Ulster, Prince Pietro di Guastaila and 


_his sister the Countessof Termanini, the Marquisand 


| 
| 


ing the Thames, he was blind to the fact ; being | 


Georgiana. 


Great, meanwhile, was the gratification of Cap- | 


tain Erskine at the attentions bestowed on his wife 
at Powderham House. When kindly reproached 
by the Countess and her daughters for having so 
long delayed procuring them so charming an ac- 
quaintance, it was not for him to suggest that their 
own backwardness was alone to blame; and so 


natural did it appear to him that they should do | 
was, therefore, the fact became established as in- 


justice to his wife’s superiority, and so beautiful did 


she really look in her unsullied purity of complexion | 


and simplicity of costume among those fagged and 
faded women of fashion, that, hadanybody mischiev- 
ously hinted to him the motive of her being invited, 
and the suspicions to which she was exposed, he 
would have treated it as a preposterous jest. 


Not even the roué, Lord Broadhaugh, however, | 


hor even the saucy private Secretary, retained so | 


much as a shadow of their suspicions, after seeing 


' 
' 


the perfectly unembarrassed deportment of Mrs. | 


Erskine in presence of Lord Baltimore and his 


family. The greatest of actresses could not have | tion to his hereditary rank. 
Not one | which of you would have seen anything extraordi- 
nary in his becoming a visiter at Baltimore Castle ¢” 


assumed such candour of countenance. 
of them but was enchanted with her. To people 
of such high caste as the Powderhams, accustomed, 


i 


still unconscious of his predilection in favour of | half-pay captain’s bride! 


Marchioness of Tottenham, the Earls of Fidzham, 
Hackness, and Flint, Lord and Lady Thomas Thrap- 
nell, and Captain and Mrs. Alexander Erskine !” 
“Captain AND Mrs. ALEXANDER Erskine !”— 
For full a week Apston would not believe a 
The schoolmaster's daughter, the 
The pauper and the 
castaway, the sempstress, the mantua-maker of 
Hobart’s Farm,—rpossisie! It was a newspaper 
imposition, a fraud, a mere practice on their credu- 
lity. On second consideration, however, even Dr, 
Toddles and his sister were forced to avow, that 
the transition from lodgings in the Market Place 
to Somerset House, and from starvation on half- 
pay to a fat sinecure, was not more marvellous 
than this strange promotion. Mortifying as it 


word of it. 


contestable ; and it was only Miss Lavinia, who, 
amid all the bitterness of her heart, continued to 
repeat,—“ And why not, pray? My cousin, whom 
you all thought proper to treat so disparagingly, 
is very highly connected! All this does not sur- 
prise me! But for his imprudent marriage, he 
might have become one of the most distinguished 
men in England! Had he chosen to one 
of the daughters of Sir John Erskine, (to whose 
baronetcy he is heir-presumptive,) my cousin 
Alexander might have enjoyed my fortune, in addi- 
And then, pray, 


The surprise of the Toddles tribe, however, arose 


from their cradles to their'coffins, to look upon the | rather from the submission with which the man, 


same faces, and live in the same set, a new person- 
age is seidom unacceptable ; and though the great 
World arms itself at all points against a new-comer 





gifted with “such appliances and means to boot,” 
had resigned himself to the privationsof the Market 
Place ; while Mise Lavinia, proud, even as matters 
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stood, of her relationship with one so elevated above 
the vulgar sphere of the Apstonians, could scarcely 
forgive the officious parasites who had stirred up 
to so cruel a pitch her implacability against her 
cousin. After all, his transgressions were venial. 
After all, the Captain Erskine so honourably men- 
tioned by The Morning Post and Red Book, was 
not the first imprudent man in the world who had 
married for love; and it was noticed with much 
anguish of spirit, by Toady Toddles, that Miss 
Lavinia was beginning to accept the loan of the 
many newspapers daily pressed upon her use ; and 


that the spectacles of the old lady were invariably | 
first directed towards the column of smoke, con- | 


taining what is familiarly called * Fashionable In- 
telligence.” 

But though, in the narrowness of her soul, she 
no longer found a pretext to persist in her disdain 
of the Margaret moving in such aristocratic circles, 
she assumed, as the motive of a new inveteracy 
against Captain Erskine, the resentment he be- 
trayed against her by abstaining from all overtures 
of reconciliation. 
dent. He was evidently now too great a man even 
to recollect a country cousin. He had forgotten 
her, which was a proof that he had forgotten him- 
self, She wished he might not live to repent it. 
But she had always heard it threatened, that ‘ Pride 
shall have a fall ;’ and these people had been raised 
in life too thoroughly above themselves, for their 
fall not to be equally signal. She wished no harm 


to Captain and Mrs. Erskine, but Juck is not the | 


surest thing to depend upon in this world!” 

At present, it certainly seemed to justify some 
reliance on the part of the Erskines. Enjoying an 
unencumbered income of twelve hundred a-year, 


blessed with good health, good tempers, and a | 


thriving family,—esteemed by their connexions, 
courted in society, the favour of which they had 
purchased by no capitulation of conscience, and 
supported amid its vacillations by the steady friend- 


ship of Lord Baltimore, it might be inferred that | 


they had nothing to desire in this world. 


But let the thorny bramble of human destiny | 


achieve what height it may, the same intermingled 
thorns and blossoms which covered its branches 


while springing from the mire or overspreading | 


the stones, are perceptible wherever it fiourishes 
aloft. When, on her return to town from spending 
the Christmas holidays at Baltimore Castle, ac- 


companied by her two elder children, Margaret | 


found the arms of the Carroistowns and Wake- 


hursts open to receive her; and discovered, that | 


in acquiring friends in the Powderhams, she had 


also acquired friends in her kinsfolk : while listen- | 


ing to the adulation of old Sir John, and the kindly 
counsels of (reorgiana,—and admitting to herself 


that her comfortable home was about to receive | 


new enhancements from the society of the many 
pleasant acquaintances already made by her sojourn 
at Baltimore Castle,—discontent arose anew in her 
bosom ! 

“It is written, that no human happiness shall 
be unqualified,” murmured she, wiping away her 
tears. “Graceless that Lam to repine! If my 
poor dear father, if old Marjory of the Bournefields, 


“Hfe fancied himself indepen- | 


or if any of those cruel people at Apston, cou) 
witness my position at this moment, would they 
not pronounce it brilliant, not only beyond my 
deserts, but beyond what could have been pm 
dicted by the wildest visionary for one like me? 
And yet, and yet,—(Gop forgive me!)—I wa 
happier in my old home in the Market Place 
slaving for my children, and with Erskine cop. 
stantly by my side, than here, where hollownes 
'seems under my feet, and in the hearts of all] 
live with. <A feeling of insecurity possesses me! 
I can no longer stretch out my hand and be reas. 
sured by the pressure of that in which my strength 
consisted. Iextend it, and find a blank. Yes! 
| I was certainly happier in my poor, old home !” 
For while Mrs. Erskine, in the dreariness of 4 
tedious evening, after vainly attempting to diver 
her leisure by one of the vapid books of the day, 
/gave vent to these ungrateful murmurs against 
| Providence,—she was again alone! Again hada 
turn of the wheel of fortune created new anxieties 
for the mother and the wife ! Captain Erskine had 
not even accompanied her to Baltimore Castle; 
Captain Erskine had been hundreds of miles dis. 
tant from her, spending his Christmas in a cirele 
no less august than that of Wuinpsor ; not, how- 
ever, the Windsor of to-day, where domestic plea- 
sures intermingle with royal festivities ; but in the 
Circean coterie of the royal cottage. 
| “ Les jours se suivent,’ says a French prover), 
| Set ne se resemblent pas ;” and so do sovereigns. 








Though Amurath an Amurath succeed, 

And Harry, Harry, 

_ the contradistinctions of royal natures in the same 
line are characterized with a publicity proportionate 
to their means of self-indulgence. 

In the royal circle of those days, in which the 
restraining influence of a female court was wanting, 
at the Pavilion, or royal cottage, the chief object of 
courtiership was to divert, guand mcme, the ennmit 
of Royalty, 


| 


Languid, joyless, unendeared, 

_ by ties of family affection ; and just as the aged 
courtiers of Philip II. may have sometimes looked 
back with incredulity to the feats of their early 
days of errant soldiership, 


In their hot youth, when Charles the Fifth was king, 


more than one among the noble guests of het 
_majesty at Windsor Castle, when riding over the 
spot once occupied by the royal cottage, must oc 
casionally whisper to themselves—*“ The indige® 
tions of my youth, where are they?” and Echo 
_answer—*“ Where !” 


| The motive of Captain Erskine’s admission # 
this august domicile was less objectionable thaa 
/many assigned for the accordance of favours of & 
similar nature ; such as the offering of some mom 
strous Chinese rarity, or the possession of a recip 
for Supernaculum Neapolitan punch. It was one, 
on the contrary, which did credit to the patriotis® 
_ of George the Fourth. 
For some years past, as at tle close of every 
prolonged war, History had been occupying het 
leisure with the arrangement of documents auther 
_ticating the feats of nations; and England 
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THE WHEEL 


France, alike industrious in the task, and equally 
eager to array their rival caps with the fairest 
feathers, amused the rest of Europe not a little by 
*,ssuming, each to herself, the conquest of the same 
field of battle. In spite of the publication of bul- 
letins, standing orders, and official returns ; in spite 
of the memoirs of field-marshals, and biographies 
of generalissimos, many such points were still in 
hourly contest. The Quarterly Review reviewed 
the troops and manifestos of Paris ; the Revue de 
Paris, the skirmishings of Albemarle Street. No 
one appeared to be quite certain whether he had 
been beaten. 

Such disputes should always be subinitted to 
contemporary elucidation. Just, for instance, as 
now, after the lapse of fifteen years, the very 
whereabouts of the royal cottage is becoming 
problematical ; at that period, (fifteen years after 
the action of Burgos, ) its numbers and manceuvres 
were beginning to be made matter of disputation. 

No person was more warmly interested in esta- 
blishing, on a solid basis, the claims of national 
glory in these matters, than the King. His own 
memory, on such questions, was of singular exact- 
ness ; and to the utmost of his power did he facili- 
tate the collation of the archives of the kingdom 
for the establishment of the truth. It happened 
that, one day at the royal dinner-table at Carlton 


House, a minor question of Peninsular tactics was | 


brought on the tapis, in consequence of a bitter 
articlein The Edinburgh Review, upon the personal 
memoirs of a distinguished field-marshal of the 
empire ; and as there were present two of the 
Cabinet ministers by whom the measure in question 
lad been sanctioned, a general officer of division 
engaged in the affair, and, above all, the sovereign 
to whose regency History was likely to attribute 
the praise or blame of a movement insignificant in 
itself, but vital in its consequences, it was likely 
that the subject would be discussed avec connais- 
sance de cause, 

Nevertheless, no two of the four individuals so 
deeply concerned in the matter, could contrive to 
coincide! They had been reading so much, and in 
such divers strains, about what they had done and 
said, and caused to be done and said, as to be some- 
what puzzled in their recollections. Had they 
heen placed upon their oath, it is probable that 
one or other of them must have been indicted for 
perjury. As usual in England, the dispute, though 
‘erious, and occurring at a royal table, became the 
origin of a bet; as the arbitrator of which the 


> « 


King selected Lord Powderham. 


“ Surely, my dear lord,” said he, “ your son was 
‘erving in the very regiment that carried the Bridge 


of Almeida? What account has Lord Baltimore 
always given you of the affair?” 
The Earl was puzzled. 


nade by your Majesty - 


“ My son, Sir, was then only an inexperienced | posed in favour of his accidental guest. 
snbaltern,” was his cautious reply. ‘* But with 


It was difficult to 
4uswer— The very reverse of the statement just 
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Erskine, whom I had the honour to present to 
your Majesty at the last levee of the season.” 

“Erskine? A junior commissioner of , if I 
recollect ?” rejoined the King, with his usual tena- 
city of memory. 

Lord Powderham bowed affirmatively ; adding 
_a few laudatory words concerning his professional 
reputation and gentlemanly manners. 

“Is he in town ?—is he come-at-able ?” was the 

eager reply of one engrossed at that moment by 
the desire to resolve his doubts. And on learning 
| from the Earl that Captain Erskine was at Somer- 
| set House and his Majesty's orders, it was proposed 

that a few lines and one of the royal carriages 
should bring him instantly to Carlton House. 
| By the express desire of the King, no intimation 
of the object of the summons was to be conveyed 

in the letter. 

‘Let us have Captain Erskine’s unbiassed state- 

ment—let us have his unassisted recollections,” 
| said the King ; and great was the consternation 
| excited in consequence in the mind of the aston- 
ished Commissioner, while making a hasty toilet, 
| to appear in the royal presence. Had such an in- 
cident occurred at St. Petersburg, the individual 
so hastily summoned would probably have antici- 
pated some guet d pens—the knout, or impalement. 
As it was, Captain Erskine’s mind misgave him, only 
that he might be the dupe of a bold mystification 
on the part of some trifler of the Powderham clique. 

It was, however, really into the brilliant draw- 
ing-room of George the Fourth he was ushered on 
his arrival ; and the graceful urbanity with which 
the King, who was taking his coffee, thanked him for 
the promptitude of his attendance, and explained 
to him the object of his presence, did honour to the 
high breeding of the most polished gentleman in 
Europe, and placed the other instantly at ease. 

Fortunately for Erskine the personages present, 
so intimately connected with the question, were 
not known to him by sight. The only man in 
the royal circle with whom he was acquainted, 
was Lord Powderham, whose presence served 
rather to reassure him than embarrass. Without a 
moment's hesitation, therefore, he stated his per- 
sonal convictions on the question in dispute. He 
had been severely wounded on the occasion, and 
had found ample leisure on the bed of sickness to 
examine and engrave on his memory the details of 
an affair, slight in itself, but important in its con- 
sequences, As these happened to coincide, to a 
hair, both in point of numbers engaged, and the 
inanceuvres attempted, with the reminiscences of 
the King, a murmur of admiration and satisfac- 
tion instantly arose in the circle. There was no 
disputing the testimony of so disinterested and cir- 
cumstantial a witness. 
| Needless were it to add that the King, delighted 
| with his own triumph and the mild deportment of 
his unconscious champion, was strongly predis- 
The 
name of Sir John Erskine was known to him, as 











your Majesty's permission, I will apply to the | an active Transatlantic adherent to Government 
oficer who commanded Baltimore’s company, and | and the Loyalist cause. The answer of Captain 


, 
Whin, 


unless IT am much mistaken, contributed | Erskine to a few inquiries on that and other 
Largely to the success of the movement ; Captain | professional questions, completed the prepossession, 
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of the King; and no one who witnessed the intro- 
duction, and its results, was surprised to find, 
shortly afterwards, that Captain Erskine had 
been bidden to the royal table. 

On that occasion, the King, with his usual con- 
siderateness, gratified his guest by again making 
him the referee of a disputed point of the Penin- 
sular campaigns. Attributing to clearness of intel- 
lect the result of mere retentiveness of memory, 


BLANKS AND PRIZES. 








his Majesty exaggerated to himself the abilitig 
of his new acquaintance ; more especially whe 
it transpired, through the friendly intervention ¢ 
Lord Powderham, that he was one of thie beg 
whist-players in London ! 

More than one ambitious man about tom, 
would have given tens of thousands for the 
cious notice accorded from that moment to Cap 
tain Erskine. ( To be continued.) 


THE LAY OF THE BELL.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


Imprison’p fast in walls of earth, 
The baked-clay mould doth ready stand, 
To-day the Bell must have its birth ! 
Up, mates, and lend a helping hand ! 
From the heated brow, 
Must the sweat flow now: 
The work the Master shall commend, 
The blessing must from Heaven descend. 


The work we solemnly prepare 
An earnest converse well may grace ; 
When toil kind words companion fair, 
Then labour runs a merry race. 
Thus weigh we now—as fits the wise— 
What by our feeble strength is wrouglit ; 
For who would not the wretch despise 
Machine-like toiling, void of thought ! 
*Tis this adorns the human race, 
For this— Man’s power to understand, 
The semblance in his heart to trace 
Of all he fashions with his hand. 


Wood of fir for fuel take, 
And the driest let it be ; 
That the pent-up flame may break 
From the furnace, fierce and free : 
Smelt the copper in— 
Quickly add the tin— 
That the viscid metal know 
Nothing to impede its flow. 


What in the hollow mould with power 
Of aiding fire we fashion thus, 
Placed high within the belfry-tower, 
Loud witness oft shall bear of ws! 
In distant days its voice unfailing 
On many a mortal ear shall fall ; 
Now, with the sorrow-stricken wailing, 
And now Devotion’s tuneful call. 
Whate’er below to human breast 
Fate in its changing course may bring, 
Shall strike upon its metal crest, 
Which wide the instructive strain shal! ring. 
subbles rising white I see ! 
Well the mass is molten now ! 
Thrown in let the potash be, 
That shall speed the wish’d-for flow. 
Cleans’d too from all scum, 
Must the mixture come ; 
That of metal pure, the Bell 
Pure and full its voice may swell. 
lor oft with festive note of joy, 
The darling child it welcomes in : 
What time unconsciously the Boy 
In slumber’s arms doth life begin. 
Still rests in lap of Time for him, 
All Fate ordains of bright or dim, 
The tender cares of Love maternal 
Guarding his morning bright and vernal ! 
Years roil with arrowy swiftness past— 
From the Girl his play-mate mild 
* In this new translation of the Lay of the Be!l, t} 
than strict fidelity to the spirit and letter of the original. 


ie aim of the translation has less been 


+ The non-use of rhyme in this and other passages, is in strict accordance with the original. 


Proud he now himself estranges, 

Into life forth rushes wild, 
Through the world a pilgrim ranges, 

Then comes a stranger Home at last. 
And dazzling, in youth’s sunny sheen, 

Like some bright vision of the sky, 
With blushing cheek, and modest mien 

The maiden meets his raptured eye. 
Then yearns his heart with nameless longing: 

Alone he strays, and silent weeps; 
And, far from where his mates are thronging, 

His solitary way he keeps ! 
Blushing, her steps doth he pursue ; 

Blest if a greeting she bestow, 
And culls each flower of fairest hue, 

To wreath a garland for her brow. 
© tender-longing ! Hope delighting ! 

Of first Love’s birth the season bright ! 
The eye sees Heaven unfold—inviting— 

The glad heart revels in delight ! 
O! might it ever green remain 
The beauteous time of young Love’s reign ! 
liow the pipes now bronzing gleam ! 

In I plunge this testing wand ; 
Glassy if the surface seem, 

For the cast the time ’s at hand. 

Now, my friends, quick move, 
And the compound prove ! 
If the brittle well combine 
With the pliant, good the sign. 

For when the stern with mild unites, 
When strength its troth to weakness pliglits, 
The tone they yield is clear and strong ; 

Thus prove ere Hymen’s fetters bind, 
If heart with heart true concord find ; 
I}lusion’s short ; Repentance long ! 
Lovely, in the Bride’s fair tresses 
Plays the virgin wreath, what time 
To the nuptial feast she presses, 
Call’d by merry church-bell chime. 
Alas ! Life’s fairest, festive tide 
For ever ends Life’s laughing May ; 
With veil and cestus laid aside, 
the bright Illusion speeds away ! 
Passion flies from the bosom, 
The love lingers yet, 
Wither’d falleth the blossom, 
The fruit it must set. 
The Man must forth wend 
Life’s struggle to drive, 
Must labour and strive, 
Must plant, and must make, 
By fraud, and strength take, 
Wager, risk, and importune 
To chase down his fortune. 
Thereby flow in riches beyond count and measure, 
The storehouse is fill’d to o’erflowing with treasure, 
The courts they enlarge, the house doth extend ; 
+ And therein presides 
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, : 
Round the quick whirling spindle the flaxen thread 


The modest housewife, 

The children’s fond mother, 
And rules with wise care 
Each household affair, 

And teaches the girls, 

And cautions the boys, 
And aye holds employment 
No task but enjoyment ; 
And doubles the profit 

By prudent use of it ; 


Fills with treasures the presses whence fragrance 


breathes, 


wreathes, 


Lays up in the chest, clean, polish’d, and bright, 


» glittering wool, and the linen snow-white, 


\nd adds co the household its charm and grace ever, 
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And the Father, with joyous smile, 

From his wide, o’er-looking roof, the while, 

Counts the blooming fortune that crowns his toil; 

Sees the young trees lifting high their head, 

And the barn-fill’d courts round his dwelling 

spread, 

And the granaries ’neath their burden bending, 

And the waving corn-fields as seas extending, 
And speaks proud gratulation :— 

“Firm as is the earth’s foundation, 

Against Misfortune’s adverse hand, 

The splendour of my house doth stand !” 

But with the powers of Destiny, 

None may a bond eternal tie ; 

And comes Misfortune hastily. 


Now the casting may begin, 

Fairly is the breach indented ; 

Yet, before we run it in, 

Be a pious prayer presented ! 
Strike the bung away : 
Shield us, Heaven, to-day ! 

Smoking, in the arched bound, 
Shoot the lurid fire-waves round ! 


Beneficent the power of Flame, 
While Man its might may watch, and tame, 
And all his hands, or form, or frame : 
He owes this power from Heaven that came ; 
Yet dread this power from Heaven that came, 
If freedom from its bends it claim, 
Taking its track in fury wild, 
ree Nature’s free unfetter’d child ! 
Woe! when, in restraint no more, 
Nought to check its fierce invasion, 
Through the streets, thick peopled o'er, 
Rolls the giant conflagration ; 
l‘or the elements abhor 
The works of Man’s creation ! 
Out of the cloud 
Wells the rich dew, 
Streams the rain t20 : 
Out of the cloud alike 
The lightnings strike ! 
lear ye it wail from belfry high ? 
Storm is nigh ! 
Blood-red now 
_ Is Heaven become. 
That is not day’s orient glow. 
What busy hum 
Round extends ! 
' Steam ascends ! 
Flaring, the column’d flames mount the sky, 
hrough the streets that in long vistas lie, 
“weeping with speed of tempest by ! 
As from furnace depths profound, 
Melting, glow the heavens around. 
Rafters sink, with crashing sound ; 
Windows rattle, beams give way, 
Children wail, wild mothers stray ; 
Beasts how] distress’d, 
"Neath ruins press’d ; 
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Distracted, each runs, rescues, flies ! 
Lighted like day night’s sombre skies ! 
Through the long chain of hands link’d fast, 

Emulous pass’d, 
High in air the bucket goes ; 
Forth its flood the engine throws ! 
Howling, comes the storm let loose, 
Rushing to the fire it speeds ! 
Crackling in the well-dried seeds, 
Into the granary bursts the flame, 
Into the spars’ time-season’d frame ; 
And, as strove it in its might, 
The earth, from her foundation strong, 
To tear in its wild flight along, 
Towering grows it in Heaven’s height, 

Giant high ! 

Hopeless by, 
Yielding his god-like strength, Man stands, 
And sees the labours of his hands, 
Idly wondering, sink from sight. 

Desolate 

The fair homestead, 
Of wild storms the barren bed. 
In the windows’ vacant space, 

Horror finds place ; 
And the seudding clouds from Heaven’s face 

Peer therein ! 

Ere he goes, 

Back to the grave 

Of all wealth gave 
Yet one look the Master throws ; 
Then joyful grasps the pilgrim’s stave. 
Whate’er from him the fire hath reft, 
One comfort sweet remains to bless : 
He counts his loved ;—O, happiness ! 
Still perfect that dear number ’s left ! 


Now hath earth received the Bell, 
Fair the mould the metals fill : 
Will it forth to-day spring well, 
Crowning industry and skill? 
If the casting fail, 
If the mould prove frail, 
Alas! perchance, e’en in the thing 
We hope, already grief may sting ! 
Uuto the lap of sacred earth, 
We trust our hand-accomplish’d deed ; 
The sower, too, intrusts his seed, 
And hopes to see its second birth, 
If Heaven his work with blessing speed : 
Yet costlier seed, a dearer prize, 
Sorrowing, we hide in earth’s dark breast, 
And hope twill from the coffin rise 
To bloom again in state more blest. 


From the steeple 
Tolls the Bell, 
Heavy and sad 
The funeral knell ! 
Solemn, accompanying, with mournful boom, 
A pilgrim journeying to the last, long home. 
Ah! it isthe wife—the loved one— 
Ah ! it is the faithful Mother, 
That the Prince of Shades to-day 
From the husband bears away— 
From the troop of children fair, 
That she blooming to him bare, 
That upon her faithful breast 
Growing saw she, and was blest. 
Ah! the tender ties of home 
Broken are for ever there,— 
lor she dwelleth in the tomb, 
Who the name of motNer bare ! 
lor no more, her kind providing— 
Shields she now no more from danger ; 
0’er the orphan’d house presiding, 
Loveless now will rule the stranger ! 
Till the Bell hath cool’d, a space 
Let our arduous labour rest ; 
As the bird in greenwood plays, 
Sport may each as likes him best. 
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THE LAY OF THE BELL. 


With the setting sun 

Labour’s task is done. 
The workman rests when vespers chime, 
The Master knows no resting time ! 


Cheerfully the wanderer quickens 
Far in forest wild his step 
To his loved cot as night thickens. 
Bleating homeward draw the sheep ; 
And the oxen 
Broad of brow and sleek of skin, 
Follow lowing, 
To the stalls accustom’d going. 
Heavily 
Rolls in the wain 
Laden with grain ; 
Of varied dye 
The wreath on high 
Lieth fair ; 
And the dance, the youthful reapers 
Fly to share ; 
Streets and markets silent grow ; 
Round the bright hearth’s social flame 
Meet the inmates of the house ; 
And the city gate shuts creaking. 
With darkness drear 
Cover’d is earth, 
Yet the burgher safe no fear 
Hath of night, 
Which wakes the bad to crime’s career; 


For knows he, watching is the Law’s quick sight. 


Hail, holy Order! blessing all, 

Daughter of Heaven! that with mild thrall 
Equal to equal binds secure, 

That founds the growing city sure, 

That call’d within its walls to dwell 

The savage wild from wood and fell, 
Enter’d benign Man’s rude abode, 

And life’s amenities bestow’d, 

And wove that dearest holiest band 

The impulse unto fatherland. 


Move a thousand hands untiring, 
Each to each his aid imparts, 
Now affording, now requiring, 
Every power to action starts. 
Man and master fearless rest 
Under Freedom’s sure defence ; 
Each one in his station blest 
Scorns the scorner’s insolence ; 
Labour decks the burgher best; 
Blessing on exertion waits, 
Honours kings the purple vest,— 
U's, the thing our hand creates. 


Peace and Concord, gentle pair, 
Linger, linger 
Friendly o’er this city fair. 
Never may the day appear 
When the savage hordes of war 
Shall through this still valley rage! 
When the heavens, 
Which the tender glow of eve 
Painteth fair, 
Shall from burning town and hamlet 
Redden with abhorrent glare ! 


Now, the mould asunder strike ! 
Served its end, its use hath ceased, 
That both heart and eye alike 
On the prosper’d work may feast. 
Wield the hammer! wield! 
Till the cover yield : 
Ere the Bell its form unfold 
Fall in fragments must the mould. 


With dext’rous hand to break the same, 
At fitting time the master knows ; 
But woe ! ifforth, in streams of flame 
Self-freed, the glowing metal flows ! 
Iilind, raging, with the thunder’s yell, 
The house the fierce explosion rends ; 
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And as from open jaws of Liell, 
Wide round its fiery ruin sends. 
Where powers untutor’d senseless reign, 
There can no lasting work remain ; 
When wild—themselves the nations free, 
Then cannot bide prosperity. 
Woe ! when within the city’s heart 
Grows disaffection to the laws ; 
Rending their chains, the people start, 
Themselves the champions of their cause ! 
Then Uproar tugging at the string, 
The Bell proclaims the tumult far ; 
And dedicate to Peace, must ring 
The note of strife, the call of War. 
Freedom ! Equality ! the word ; 
The burgher arms him at the sound ; 
In streets and halls the people herd, 
And banded murderers march around. 
Then woman yields her angel mood, 
Hyena-like with hideous jest, 
And panther’s savage thirst of blood, 
To tear the heart from foeman’s breast. 
Nothing is holy more, each tie 
Is broken now of pious awe ; 
The good before the wicked fly, 
And Vice supreme itself is law. 
Dread springs the lion from his lair, 
The tiger’s fang spreads wide confusion ; 
But fearfulest of all we fear, 
Is Man himself in his illusion ! 
Woe! woe to them who madly lend 
The torch unto the blind man’s hand : 
It lights not him—it can but send 
Fierce conflagration through the land. 


Joy hath Heaven vouchsafed to me ; 
See, like golden star, the Bell, 
Smooth and polish’d as may be, 
Casteth now its prison shell. 
From crest to lip gleams, 
As of bright sunbeams, 
And the scutcheons moulded truly 
Praise the skilful maker duly. 
Here, Comrades, here, 
Close round, that consecrate we may 
The Bell with baptism to-day ; 
And Concord be the name ’t shall bear! 
To Unity and brotherhood of Will, 
A loving people may it gather still! 
And this be ever its vocation, 
( For ’twas for this it had creation ;) 
High o’er the life of earth, far under, 
Dwelling in heaven’s blue canopy, 
To swing the neighbour of the thunder ; 
And bordering on the starry sky, 
To strike as voice from heaven the soul, 
Like the sweet music of the spheres, 
That praise their Maker as they roll, 
Leading along the wreathéd years. 
To solemn and eternal things 
Be dedicate alone its chime ; 
And hourly, as it restless swings, 
Proclaim it still the flight of time. 
Heartless itself, and dead to feeling, 
O! may it lend a voice to Fate ; 
And ever with its solemn pealing 
Companion Life’s still changing state. 
And as the notes that from it swell 
_ Loud toning, die upon the ear,— 
hat nought is lasting let it tell, 
That all things fade, and wither here ! 
Now, with strength of cords, on high 
From its clay-bed lift the Bell ; 
That it mount the azure sky 
In the realm of sound to dwell. 
Pull your hardest! raise ! 
Now it moves— it sways— 
O! bode it to this city joy, 
And Peace its first glad notes employ! 
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Mx. TytLer’s readers will, we are persuaded, 
participate in those feelings of mingled regret and 

titude with which he tells them he now closes 
“the labours of eighteen years ;” years passed in 
the tranquil pleasures of historical investigation 
and “devoted to the pursuit of truth.” This grati- 
tude springs from the purest and the highest 


source ; and rises to the Giver of all Good, that 


TYTLER'’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 





life and health have been spared him to complete | 
his arduous undertaking. Nor can it be without 
grateful feelings of another kind, that the author | 
looks back upon his finished work ; on the noble | 
monument which he has, through so long a term | 
of years, patiently and diligently piled, and which | 
must henceforth entwine his name with the liter- | 


ature and the history of his country. | 
The world has undergone important changes | 
since this work was projected, some of which are, 
we think, reflected in its pages. One of the most 
marked of these changes is the rapid ascendancy 
of the Democratic principle ; of the “ rascal poke- 
bearing Commons.” ‘The “ vulgar sort” have every- 
where, and even under the most despotic govern- 
ments, become of more account. One consequence 
of this is, that the Historian dives deeper into | 
the heart of the social system in looking for | 
the springs of events. He is no longer contented, | 
} 

| 


as of old, with merely skimming the surface of | 
society, or resting on its prouder eminences. He | 
perceives mighty causes silently at work, which | 
have hitherto passed with but slight attention, un- 
til, like the French revolution, revealed in their | 
tremendous results.——-The style, or rather spirit, | 
of modern History, at least as it is exemplified in 
the pages of Mr. Tytler, and especially in his 
later volumes, has also become more racy and | 
picturesque. If the novelists have, of late, invaded | 
the province of the Historians, the latter have, on 
the other hand, learned something of dramatic | 
effect from the pages of Historical Romance. In- 
stead of the brief details and masterly generalisa- 
tions of Hume, or the stately, resonant periods of 
Robertson's narrative, we have, in Mr. Tytler’s 
History, Without any sacrifice of recondite thought | 
or purity of style, more graphic force, a closer appeal 
\ fact, and a firmer reliance on the naked truth 
of character and circumstance. We see events 
issing, not in the dressed-up narrative of a dis- 
tant third party, but as nearly as possible as they 
actually appeared to the spectators, or to the actors 
a scenes described. Weare admitted behind the 
af to see how passion and interest animate 
nd influence men of all degrees ; and by what | 
ne motives, or with how “ little wisdom ” and | 
orethought, the world is governed. A troubled 
. ‘aria — was that same brave, old world | 
Ytler takes eins 8 pony de Lot E 
beth, by econ, it; when the deat of Eliza- | 
Maslen ore the succession to the crown of 
2 o James VI, blended the future history 
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of the rival and hostile kingdoms. Mr. Tytler’s 
work, closing with this period, possesses a second- 
ary, and yet important value to the reflecting stu- 
dent of history, from furnishing one of the most 
complete pictures of society in a particular stage 
of progression that can be obtained. Change but the 
names, and shift the scene from Scotland and the 
Scottish Court in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, to Affghanistan and Cabul at 
this moment, and the annals of both countries 
become, in their great features, almost identical. A 
feudal monarch, however able and intrepid he might 
personally be, contending, often hopelessly, against 
his unruly and powerful chiefs and barons, whom 
he could only manage by playing off against each 


_ other those passions of ambition, revenge, and rapa- 


city, which kept the noblesat perpetual feud amongst 
themselves ; and a country distracted and im- 
poverished by their oppression and their quarrels, 
and the feebleness of the supreme power ; of the 
Law, as represented by the sovereign. The Feudal 
principle, in its early stages, is not more forcibly 
illustrated in the history of any nation than in the 


annals of Scotland during the reigns of the Stuarts ; 


nor yet the policy by which a stronger and better- 
ordered commonwealth, in irksome relation with 
a poor, unruly, and troublesome neighbour, con- 
trives to keep her in a state of perpetual alarm 
and disquietude. Throughout the entire reign of 
Elizabeth, it was the base maxiin of her govern- 


ment, that internal peace in Scotland was immi- 


nent peril to England. Ireland is very much at 
the present day what Scotland was to England 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and in the feeble 
nonage of the Reformation principle. It was by 
Union that the peace and welfare of both kingdoms 
were finally secured,—by the union of the crowns, 


_ followed by a union of the kingdoms. 


Though we think that Mr. Tytler has both picto- 
rialized and moralized History ina spiritthat belongs 


| toourown period, and in so doing raised its character 


as a general instructor, besides rendering it more 
attractive ; it is probable that his main distinctive 
attribute as an Historian, will be considered his 
systematic rejection of all second-hand testimony, 
however high its authority ; and his simple reli- 
ance on the truth as he found it at first-hand, 
revealed to his patient and unwearied research in 
those voluminous original documents which had 
either remained unexamined for centuries, or had 
been examined very imperfectly. This is a solid 
and indefeasible claim; and one which, in Mr. 
Tytler’s case, admits of no dispute ; as every pase 
bears testimony to its validity. 

We may be influenced, unconsciously however, 
by the spirit of our own age, when we consider 
the new style of writing the annals of nations, 
which has been adopted and indeed in part in- 
vented by Mr. Tytler, as more congenial to 
“ men’s business and bosoms” than the elaborate 
compositions of what may be called the Classical 
School of History ; and in imagining the oa 
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and life-like “ Tales of a Grandfather,” quite as full 
of instruction as more grave and ornate produc- 
tions. This is, after all, a matter of taste; but 
not so the new facts, and new documents, origi- 
nating new views of character, and pointing to 
probable motives of action not before suspected, 
which have been dragged into light by Mr. Tyt- 
ler. We may illustrate our idea of the classical 
and the modern mode of writing History, and at 
the same time vindicate our preference of the lat- 
ter,—of the familiar, graphic, and picturesque,— 
by pointing to the original letters of Elizabeth, 
now first printed in the Appendix to this volume, 
and which are replete with individuality ; and those 
letters which have long been before the world, 
written officially on the same business by her min- 
isters, and only bearing her signature. 

Mr. Tytler’s eighth volume closed with the tragi- 
cal execution of Queen Mary. At the opening of 
this volume the character of Elizabeth becomes, if 
possible, more odious to the reader, from the deep 
dissimulation (with which some remorse might 
have mingled) which she practised on receiving 
accounts of the rival queen's death ; and from her 
severity and perfidy to her tools and instruments 
in that catastrophe. How nobly—the most bigoted 
Tory must allow—stands out the conduct of the 
Regicides throughout the troubles and the trial 


| not at this time afford to quarrel with Scotland, had 





and execution of Charles the First, when con- 


trasted with the baseness of Queen Elizabeth | trying circumstances, it says something for the King df 
| Scots that he resisted the high offers made to hima 


and her ministers to the long-marked and long- | 


pursued victim of her suspicion and jealousy! | 


Truth was as incompatible with the functions of | 
sovereignty in those times, as it is to be feared | 
frankness and sincerity must be in courts at all | 
times. Mr. Tytler’s History, like every other his- | 
tory, whatever opinion it may leave of the value | 
of the Institution of Monarchy, does not in any | 
case recommend the individuals doomed to enact 
the part of monarch either to the reader’s affections | 
or esteem. 

The duplicity of Elizabeth failed for once. | 
Scotland and Europe held her guilty of the mur- 
der at which she affected so much indignation and | 
horror. In Scotland the intelligence was received | 
with universal indignation and open threats of re- | 
venge ; but the feeling seems to have evaporated | 
in words where other interests were not involved | 
in the quarrel. The party most deeply interested | 
by affection and by honour, the young king, self- | 
ishly delighted with the assurance of undivided | 
sovereignty, even suffered, according to Mr. Tytler, 
some expressions of satisfaction to escape him; | 
which his wily chief minister, Secretary Mait- | 
land, thought it right should only reach the most | 
confidential ears. The proud and fierce Border 
chiefs, and the Catholic lords of the north, were | 
more in earnest, as was proved in some desperate | 
forays and many threats of vengeance. 

Secretary Maitland, afterwards Chancellor, was | 
the most distinguished and influential Scottish states- | 
man of this period ; and Mr. Tytler has bestowed | 
remarkable pains in elaborating that mixed char- 
acter in which bad moral elements greatly pre- 
ponderated ; although Maitland certainly possessed 
many solid and useful qualities. Elizabeth could 


| Lord Maxwell, who had now assumed the title of 


the castle about the ears of its captain, David Maxwell 


| her promises; but he was cruelly disappointed. 


| had been dandled and duped like aboy. These 
| feelings were encouraged by the Spanish faction. 










an open course of policy ever been her object in the ob 
country which she always aimed to divide, in orde farth 
to govern. The Armada was gathering in Spain; rate ¢ 
the ports of Flanders rang with the din of prepap. — 
ation; and Ireland was, as ever, when cellor 
menaces England, on the eve of a rebellion. By found 
this, the Rebellion of Tyrone, afterwards proved chara 
one of the most formidable of those endless move — 
ments, The genius or good genius of Elizabeth, Hi Y fo 
or of England and of Protestantism, once mor no vie 
triumphed. The Armada was dispersed, the ters of 


Guises assassinated, and Elizabeth found herself profus 
at liberty to retract or forget the lavish promises ae 
by which in the moment of danger she had pur his er 
chased the amity and assistance of the King of Fowle: 
Scots, and inspired him with fresh zeal against hig land, i 
rebellious subjects, the Catholic lords. They had tev 
been encouraging Spain to attack England through i piqued 
Scotland ; promising Philip and the Duke of Parma Bi and his 
that the moment a descent was made, they would but he 
join them with a body of troops which should we. 
overwhelm Elizabeth. This may serve as an in mye 
troduction to an illustrative extract. bearing 
Against this [the invasion] there was little to oppose: him in | 
for the Scottish king and the Kirk were on bad terms; and 
the Chancellor Maitland, the only man of statesmanlike 
views, although in heart a Protestant and a friend t 


justice, 
lefied | 
England, lived in hourly dread of assassination by Both 
well, or some of his desperate associates. Under such 
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this crisis by foreign princes, declared himself the de 
termined opponent of Spain, resolved to support the rm 
formed opinions, and coéperated cordially with th 
Queen of England. He assured Elizabeth that she could 
not detest more deeply than himself the plots of th 
Papists ; that none of the messengers of Antichrist, 
their common enemy, should be encouraged ; and tht 
his single reason for suspending their usual loving inte 
ligence was a feeling that she had failed to vindical 
herself from the guilt of his mother’s blood. To prow 
his sincerity against the Catholics, he summoned bs 
forces, attacked the Castle of Lochmaben belonging ® 


ton, and, reinforced by an English battering-train, best 


whom he hanged with six of his men. This spirit and 
severity enchanted Elizabeth ; and she forthwith @ 
spatched Mr. William Ashby tothe Scottish court withht 
thanks and congratulations. But the ambassador pi 
mised far more than the queen had the least intent 
of performing. His royal mistress, he said, was 

to settle a duchy on her good brother, with a yeallf 
pension of five thousand pounds. She would immediately 
raise for him a body-guard of fifty Scottish gentlemes; 
and, to meet the danger of a revolt by the Popish 

on the approach of the Armada, she would levy a comp 
of a hundred horse and a hundred infantry to act up® 
the Borders. 


But the danger passed over ; and Elizabeth 
ever as dexterous at forgetting promises as opp 
tune in making them. 


James now naturally looked for the performance ¢ 
habited 

















the cessation of alarm, Elizabeth’s deep-rooted 
parsimony revived: the promised duchy with its 
revenue, the annual pension, the intended body 
the English auxiliaries to act upon the Borders, 
away, and were no more heard of :—Ashby, the 
sador, it was alleged, had much exceeded his inst 
tions; and the king, in great wrath, complained that i 
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the king to seek revenge. Bothwell, ever anxious | ceed according to the king’s wishes ; and, to use the nasre 
urged ‘Is, boasted that, without charging his master a | expression of a contemporary, “the Countess of Mar, 
for bro! he would bleed Elizabeth’s exchequer at the | having taken the queen’s right arm, and opened the 
eng » hundred thousand crowns a-year, or lay the craigs of her gown, Mr. Robert Bruce immediately 
rate 0: to the gates of Newcastle. The more poured forth upon those parts of her breast and arm of 
od oat hardly dared to advise; and the Chan- | quhilk the clothes were removed, a bonny quantity of oil.” 
ow Maitland, hitherto the firm friend of England,| Anne of Denmark's triumphal entry into hercapi- 
found himself compelled to unite with Huntly. The | tal far out-did that of Queen Victoria the other 


f the young prince, and the dangerous and]... , 
wettled state of Scotland at this time, were strikingly year ; the worthy merchants and burgesses having 


described by Fowler in one of his letters to Walsingham. had full time and scope for due preparation, and the 

He found James, he said, a virtuous prince, stained by display of their splendour. Kings and queens: 
no viee,and singularly acute in the discussion of all mat- | now-a-days are acting wisely in trying to diminish 

ters of state; but indolent and careless, and so utterly | the senseless prostration of their worshippers ; and 

profuse, that he gave to wing Pye tered ” M D pen it is full time. 

d fools, whatever they desired. He did no - , 

ad to throw away, in this manner, even the lands of | Acting under the counsels of Maitland, James, 

his crown; and so reckless was he of wealth, that, in | after his marriage, resolved on energetic measures 

Fowler's opinion, if he were to get a million from Eng- | to restrain his turbulent barons and extend and 

land, it would all go the same way. His pleasures were | eonsolidate the influence of the Crown. His first 


hunting, of which he was passionately fond; and playing | . 2 
aw a an English game of chance, in whieh tee | decided measure was the attempt to seize the Laird 


piqued himself on excelling. In his dress he was slovenly, of Niddry, a lesser baron, protected by Bothwell ; 
and his court and household were shabby and unkingly; which, though the man escaped, showed that the 
but he sat often in council, was punctual in his religious | king was in earnest. This spirited act, and the new 


duties, not missing the sermons thrice a-week; and his | yeonlations in giving audience at the palace, now 
manners betrayed no haughtiness or pride. It was evi- 8 sie ° 


dent to Fowler that he detested the rude and ferocious first adopted by James, gave deep offence to 
bearing of his great nobles, who were content to obey haughty nobility ; every one of whom fancied 
him in trifles, but in all serious matters, touching life or | himself quite as good a man as his prince. New 
justice, took the law into their own hands, and openly | conspiracies were formed, which had, however, 
efied him. Upon this subject Fowler’s expressions | ho good effect of drawing the councils of Eliza- 


vere remarkable. When it came to the execution of : ~~ 
justice, it was evident, he said, his subjects feared him beth and James more into unity. Elizabeth was 


hot, whilst he was terrified to deal with so many at | besides,at this time,as much teased and exasperated 
nee, looking tremblingly to the fate of his ancestors, of | by the encroachments of the Puritans as James was 
hom sucl as attempted to execute justice with severity, | afflicted by those of the Kirk ministers. In the in- 
| pH reapey put he oe: by yd yy er dhis tervals of more serious affairs, the king found leis- 
mags et oe had a ong wed 3 ke | ure to amuse himself by hunting up witches ; an 
oa oo "cand - - heed “ J ate saan >| amusement which, if sport to him, was too often 

gh always dishonest, his understanding ex- | 4.4: to them. Our enlightened age,—in which 
vanded with his years and experience of affairs. He | learned and respectable men openly profess be- 
was indeed one of the most singular mixturesof saga- lief in the wildest alleged phenomena of mes= 
ity and imbecility, spirit and pusillanimity, that merism, and settle a man’s moral and intellec- 


ver w Ini y i i : i 
<oet ented ee 18 yeh ph tual character, if not from the witch-marks seen 
8 ii As actions were often Markee | in his eyes or found on other parts of his body, 


/y more wi is w i i - , ' : 
tess — rr Aa a But h my Hein as did the witch-finders of the sixteenth century, 
Y period of his reign, he owed much to the s9g8- | then from certain bumps or hollows on_ his 


ious counsels and firmness of his chancellor, Mait- | akenll hes no right Whatever to he covert fu fait 
om and he was also sometimes made a hero in | eek on Kin , a and his darker ; A 
pite of himself. A lull following the crushing of | asain aon named Barbara Napier 5 Ge 
he Catholic Lords, (the Earls of Huntly and Errol, wensen well pina ted,” was on her trial acquitted, 


ded by the turbulent Bothwell,) enabled the ' , 
oung kine ’ : where a poor unfriended crone whom the king 
tern Hdl ong one oP covey to saslte ths | wished to find guilty, would too probably have 
mallness of her tocher, the royal bet FF ite i | been summarily condemned, He was enraged, and 
vious winds and way had 1 wey ag strained law and justice on another witch-trial, in 
rom his embrace All M T ian €€P | which, after the fashion of Alfred, or “ Fergus the 
‘ ue mm oF er’s veneration | frst of our kings,” he sate, sole and supreme, admin- 
' royalty cannot save him from ‘perpetrating |: 4.0: 0 +. oss 5% oo oe “4 
‘re and there a gentle joke at the expense of istering justiceas judgeand jury. The poorwrete ; 
Gentle King Jamie ;” followed by others at the arseighed, pleaded guilty, ahs cites Ree 
‘ ’ mercy ; and the monarch made a most character- 


Sick the historian admires even less than istic speech ; one, indeed, much better than any 
7 > 1¢ young Queen of Scotland’s corona- | dramatist, or novelist, could have invented for him, 


< place not long after the royal pair | : : é' 
ached Edinburgh, and was performed on a scale | and to introduce which we have mentioned the 


f unusual trial :— 
magnificence ;— Alluding to the shocking state of the country and the 


( : | 
ah pepe bya dispute between the king and the | prevalence of crimes, “ I must advertise you,” said he, 
nted on th subject of “ anointing ;” aceremony repre- | “ what it is that makes great crimes to be so rife in this 
bominably e side of the Puritans as Jewish, papal, and | country ; namely, that all men set themselves more for 
C atholie ettious—on the other, as Christian, holy, | friend than for justice and obedience to the laws. This 
red by a th The royal arguments, however, were en- | corruption here bairns suck at the pap; and let a man 
Y 4 threat that one of the bishops should be sent commit the most filthy crimes that can be, yet his friends 


in ission a of this worse profanation procured the | take his part ; and first keep him from apprehension, and 
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other, they find moyen of his escape. The experience | but the deep principle of feudal vengeance demang.) 


hereof we have in Niddry. 1 will not speak how I am | blood for blood ; and there was not a retainer of 


charged with this fault in court and choir, from prince house of Huntly, 


and pulpit; yet this I say, that howsoever matters have | 
gone against my will, | am innocent of all injustice in | 
these behalfs. My conscience doth set me clear, as did 
the conscience of Samuel ; and I call you to be judges 
herein. And suppose I be your king, yet I submit my- 
self to the accusations of you, my subjects, in this behalf ; 
and let any one say what I have done. And as I have 
thus begun, so purpose I to go forward; not because I 
am James Stuard, and can command so many thousands | 
of men, but because Giod hath made me a king and judge, | 
to judge righteous judgment. 

“ For witcheraft, which is a thing grown very com- 
mon among us, 1 know it to be a most abominable sin ; 
and I have been occupied these three quarters of a year 
for the sifting out of them that are guilty herein. We 
are taught by the laws, both of God and inan, that this 
sin is most odious ; and by God’s law punishable by 
death. By man’s law it is called Maleficium or Venefi- 
ciwm, au ill deed, or a poisonable deed, and punishable 
likewise by death. Now, if it be death as practised 
against any of the people, I must needs think it to be 
(at least) the like if it be against the king. Not that I | 
fear death ; for I thank God I dare in a good cause | 
abide hazard.” * * “ As forthem,” he concluded, “ who 
think these witchcrafts to be but fantasies, I remit them 
to be catechised and instructed in these most evident 
points.” 

James, perhaps, felt somewhat doubtful upon the sub- 
ject of his personal courage, and was aware that his sub- 
jects shared in his apprehensions ; but he was little 
aware how soon his courage and determination were to | 
be put to the test, by the frightful state of the country | 
and the frequent attacks upon the royal person. So, 
however, it happened. Between private feuds, the con- 
tinuance of Catholic intrigues, the active and indignant | 
counter-movements of the Kirk, and the open rebellion 
of Bothwell, whose power and reckless bravery made | 
him formidable to all parties, the whole land was thrown | 
into a deplorable state of tumult and insecurity. In the 
Highlands, the Earl of Huntly and the Earl of Murray, 
two of the greatest houses in the North, engaged in a 
dleadly quarrel, which drew iu the Lairds of Grant,Calder, 
Mackintosh, and others, and made the fairest districts a 
prey to indiscriminate havoc and murder. At court all | 
was commotion and apprehension from the rivalry of the 
Master of Glammis, who began to be a favourite of the 
king, and Chancellor Thirlstane, who would brook no 
rival in power. On the Borders, Bothwell welcomed 
every broken man and cruel murderer who chose to ride 
under his banner. Some time previous to the trials of 
the witches, this daring chief had invaded the Supreme 
Court, and carried off a witness from the bar, who was 
about to give evidence against one of his retainers, whilst 
ro ag although in the next room, did not dare to in- 
terfere. 





Neither the storming of Cromarty jail by the 
Non-intrusionists the other day, and their rescue 
of a prisoner, nor even the affair of Porteous, can be 
compared to this. The affair ended in an attempt by 
Bothwell to make the king prisoner ; which, like the 
subsequent Gowrie conspiracy, had very nearly been 
successful. This attempt ushers in the tragedy, | 
still familiarly remembered, talked of, and sung 
at the cottage firesides of Scotland, as the mur- 
der of the “Bonny Earl of Murray.” It is 
thus strikingly related by Mr. Tytler :— 

The reader may perhaps remember the utter destruc- | 
tion brought by the Regent Murray upon the great Earl | 
of Huntly ; his exeention, and that of one of his sons, | 
the forfeiture of bis immense estates, and the almost 
eutire overthrow of his house. It was now thirty years | 
since that miserable event ; the favour of the king had | 
restored the fiumily of Gordon to its estates and its hon- 
ours, and Hantiy’s ambition mizht have been catirfied; | 


journey to Dunibristle. 


a better face than his own.” 


who did not acknowledge the sacred necessity of » 
venge. Time, which {softens or dilutes most feelj 

only added intensity to this ; and now when the he 
of repayment was come, the debt was exacted wig 
fearful interest. The then Earl of Murray, a Stews 
and representative of the famous regent, was one of 
bravest and handsomest men of his time ; a favourite x 
Court, and dear to the people and the Kirk, who gj 
looked fondly back to the days of his great ancestor, |; 


_deeds of arms and personal prowess, an old chronid 


describes him as a sort of Amadis ; “ comely, genth 
brave, and of a great stature and strength of body’ 
This young nobleman had princely possessions in th 
North, and for some years deadly feud had raged & 
tween him and Huntly; but Lord Ochiltree, a Stew 
a firm friend of Murray, was at this time exertix 
himself to bring about an agreement between the ty 
barons; and had so far succeeded, that Murray, with; 
slender retinue, left his northern fastnesses, and cam 
to his mother’s castle of Dunibristle, a short distane 
from the Queensferry. Huntly, his enemy, was the 
at Court in constant attendance upon the king; a 
Ochiltree, who had communicated with him, and i 
formed him of Murray’s wishes for a reconciliation, ted 
horse and rode to Queensferry, intending to pass » 
Dunibristle and arrange an amicable meeting betwes 
the rival earls. To his surprise, he found that amy 
order had been sent, interdicting any boats from plying 
that day between Fife and the opposite coast. Bs 
little suspicion was occasioned : he believed it som 
measure connected with the hot pursuit then goinge 
against Bothwell, and was satisfied to abandon & 
This proved the destruction ¢ 
his poor friend. That very day, the 7th of Februs, 


the king hunted; and Huntly, giving out that ® 


meant to accompany the royal cavalcade, assembled» 
followers to the number of forty horse. Suddenly 
pretended that certain news had reached him of # 
retreat of Bothwell; exterted from the king 
mission to ride against this traitor ; and passing 
ferry, beset the house of Dunibristle, and summem 
Murray to surrender. This was refused ; and, in 9 
of the great disparity in numbers, the Stewarts resist 
till nightfall, when Huntly, collecting the corn 
or ricks, in the neighbouring fields, piled them © 
against the wall-, commanded the house to be st® 
fire, and compelled its unhappy inmates to make! 
desperate sally that they might escape being bem 
alive. In this outbreak the Sheriff of Murmy ™ 
slain; but the young earl, aided by his great stale 
and strength, rushed forth all burned and blackes® 
with his long and beautiful tresses on fire and stream 
behind him, threw himself with irresistible fury @ 
assailants, broke through the toils like a lion, and & 
caped by speed of foot to the sea-shore. Here; unit 
tunately, his hair and the silken plume of his hels 
blazed through the darkness ; and his fell purse® 
tracing him by the trail of light, ran him into a @ 
where they cruelly murdered him. His mortal wom 
it was said, was given by Gordon of Buckie, who, ¥™ 
the ferocity of the times, seeing Huntly drawmg ®” 
cursed him as afraid to go as far as his f a 
called upon him to stab his fallen enemy with ore! 
ger, and become art and part of the slanghter, a8 be 
been of the conspiracy. Huntly, thus threates 
struck the dying man in the face with his weapos™ 
with a bitter smile, upbraided him “ with having 
The outery 
atrocious murder was deep and universal. nthe 
It was this foul enormity, we should ssyy 
gave a deadly blow to the power and machivah, 
of the Catholic leaders andthe Catholic party re 
land, as it certainly strengthened the 
The king and his favourite minist® 


land, though he now affected to be his owa BM 


from the belted knight that sat ath 
master’s right hand to the serving-man behind his cla 
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ter, were, and not without some shadow of reason, 


| merely praiseworthy, but a point of high religious daty ; 
cuspected of being, if not actively concerned in | 


and the whole apparatus of the Kirk, the whole inquisi- 
torial machinery of detection and persecution, was 
_ brought to bear upon the accomplishment of these great 
'ends. Are we to wonder that, under such a state of 
one alleged motive of the king ; as in the case of _ things, the intrigues of the Catholics for the overthrow of 
| & government which sanctioned such a system continued ; 
' that when they knew, or suspected that the king him- 
| self was averse to persecution, they were encouraged to 
© The bonny Earl of Murray, he was the queen’s love.” | renew their intercourse with Spain ; and to hope that a 
| new outbreak, if properly directed, might lead either to 
_ the destruction of a rival faith, or to the establishment of 
| liberty of conscience ! 


Though James had for the moment, by thiese 
married life, was troubled with jealousy, and that | concessions, secured the favour of the Kirk and 
the royal pair were not only alienated, but at open | the Protestant lords, he remained embroiled with 
hostility, and each heading rival household factions. | the Catholic lords, who still intrigued with Spain ; 
However the allegation of jealousy is supported, this | and with the restless and reckless Bothwell, whom 
much is certain, that if James was guilty in deed or | jt was the policy of the Kirk, as of Elizabeth, 
thought of Murray’s blood, retribution was not | secretly to favour, as a means either of annoying 
slow ; for the murder of that popular nobleman the king, or of balancing interests, and keeping 
led, in the estimation of Mr. Tytler, to one most | him in check. When the plot, known in history 
by the name of the Spanish Blanks, was detected 
—by the zeal and courage of Mr. Andrew Knox, 
minister of Paisley, who seized a Catholic gentle- 
land, and the formidable combination which had taken ™an, the messenger of the conspirators, in the 
place between the majority of the higher nobles and the | mouth of the Clyde, after he had got on board 
Earl of Bothwell, threw the monarch into alarm, and | the ship which was to convey him to Spain,— 
| Elizabeth fully shared in the apprehensions of 
| James ; which fact we mention, to introduce her 
tions of the Kirk : he now resolved to court its aid and | original epigrammatic letter of counsel, written 
to flatter it by unwonted concessions. ‘These it is im- | to her young “ Brother,” in their common per- 
_ plexity— 





8 chai : : 

aa the murder of Murray, yet cognizant of it, and | 

celing, JE not averse to its perpetration. Jealousy has been | 

1 how 

ra the Gowrie conspiracy. The old ballad which nar- 

e oft MEE rates the tragedy bears, that 

Uribe x 

rho sti ‘ ; . , 

stor, fs More than one Scottish historian has adopted this 

hronich view: and it is at least certain, that among his 

J oy other crotchets, James, in the early part of his 

s in th 

aged be. 

Stewan, 

exerting 

the tr 

ry Withs 

nd cam 

distance 

yas the 

ng ; af important event, to which he thus alludes : 

and ip But the murder of Murray, the implication of the | 

10n, ea BS chancellor and suspected connivance of the king in this | 
aeons foul transaction ; the compulsory retirement of Mait- | 

t a roy 

m plying 

ist. DST forced him upon some measures which, under other 
it 60 BS circumstances, he would scarcely have adopted. His 
ome late favour to Huntly had damaged him in the affec- | 

D 

ruction é 

“ebruat, portant to notice, as they led to no less a measure than 
that * IRS the establishment of Presbytery by a prince to whom | 

mbled HE this form of ecclesiastical government appears to have | 

idenly been especially obnoxious. ‘The acts passed in the par- 

m of HS lisment 1584, against the discipline and privileges of the 

king f° RS kirk, had long been a thorn in the side of the ministers; 

ssing WE and they now, in an Assembly held some time previous | 

ummen* BS to the meeting of parliament, resolved to petition the 

1, in spe king, not only for the abolition of these obnoxious sta- 

$8 resisiet tates, bat for a solemn legislative establishment of the 

er Presbyterian system of church government. 

bg m. The Kirk triumphed ; and 1592 witnessed the 
make if ull recognition of Presbytery, as the established | 

ing bet Religion of Scotland. But the Kirk was not yet 

1 rmtent; and Mr. Tytler thus moralizes on the | 

ee ein Unt of every dominant ecclesiastical party, what- | 

stress iae be the severe ordeal through which it may | 

ary on iself have passed— 

mi, and — the Kirk contented itself with these triumphs, 

ore, us ‘rested satisfied in the king’s present dispositions, 

his hele h appeared wholly in its favour, all things might 


‘ave remained quiet : for the Catholics, convinced of the 
madness of their projeets, were ready to abstain from all 
“setices inimical to the religion of the State, on the 
ma condition that they should not be persecuted for 
- adherence to the ancient faith. But the Kirk were 
taal to take this quiet course. The principle of 
hind on, divine as it assuredly is in its origin, yet so 
m its recognition even amongst the best men, was 
utterly unknown to either party, Reformed or 
leaks lhe permission even of a single case of Catho- 
ein?” however secret,—the attendance of a solitary 
“* land, at the dead hour of night, in the most secluded 
lees «dye where none could come but such as knelt 
wel altar for conscience’ sake, and in all sincerity 
aig worship, and its permission for an hour, 
ate ered an open encouragement of Antichrist and 
nat’ 1 extinguish the mass for ever, to compel 
— to embrace what the Kirk considered to 
Panty of Presbyterian truth, and this under the 

ae td life and limb, or in its mildest form of trea- 
“iment, and forfeiture, was considered not 


at a single mass, in the remotest district of | 


“ Advance not,” said she, “such as hang their hopes 
| on other strings than you may tune. Them that gold 
can corrupt, think not your gifts can assure. Who once 
| have made shipwreck of their country, let them never 
| enjoy it. Weed out the weeds, lest the best corn fester. 
_ Never arm with power such whose bitterness must fol- 
low after you ; nor trust not their trnst that under any 
| colour will thrall their own soil. 
“T may not, nor will I, conceal overtures that of late 
' full amply have been made me, how you may plainly 
| know all the combiners against your State, and how you 
may entrap them, and so assure your kingdom. Con- 
sider, if this actor doth deserve surety of life—not of 
land, but such as may preserve breath, to spend where 
best it shall please you. When 1 see the day, I will 
impart my advice to whom it most appertains. 

“ Now bethink, my dear brother, what farther you 
will have me do. In meanwhile, beware to give the 
reins into the hands of any, lest it be too late to revoke 
such actions done. Let no one of the Spanish faction in 
your absence, yea, when you are present, receive strength 
or countenance. You know, but for you, all of them be 

| alike for me, for my particular. Yet I may not deny, 
without spot or wrinkle, but I abhor such as set their 
| country to sale. And thus, committing you to God's 
' tnition, I shall remain the faithful holder of my vowed 
| amity.” 

| The King of Scots certainly needed at this time 
| both counsel and consolation. His great stay, the 
chancellor, had succumbed beneath the powerful 
| faction favoured by the queen, which had long plot- 
| ted his ruin, and dreaded his restoration to power. 
| Mr. Tytler presents a vivid picture of the inter- 
nal condition of Scotland at this epoch, and one 
| which, in the great outlines, might, with the ex- 
| ception of the religious factions, stand for the deli- 


| neation of many of the previous reigns. 

_ _ Nothing, at this moment, could be more 

| than the torn and distracted state of the Seottish nobility. 

|The Duke of Lennox and the Lord Hamilton, the two 
first noblemen in the realm, were at mortal fend; the 
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subject of their quarrel being an attempt, on the part of 
Lennox, to get himself declared the next in succession 
to the crown, to the exclusion of the prior right of the 
family of Hamilton. Huntly again,and all those barons 
who su him, were at feud with the potent Earl 
of Athol, and the whole race of Stewart; the cause of 
their enmity being an unquenchable thirst of revenge for 
the murder of the Earl of Murray. Argyll, Ochiltree, 
and all the barons who adhered to them, were at feud 
with Lord Thirlstane, the chancellor, Lord Hume, Lord 
Fleming, and their faction and allies; in which course 
they were urged forward by the enmity of the Queen of 
Scots. It is difficult, by any general expressions, to con- 
vey a picture of the miserable state of a country torn by 
such feuds as these. Nor were these the sole causes of 
disquiet : Huntly, Angus, and Errol, although declared 
traitors, were at large in the North; Bothwell, whom the 
king justly regarded as his mortal enemy, was also at 
liberty, harboured sometimes on the Borders, sometimes 
in England, and even daring to enter the capital in dis- 
guise and hold secret intercourse with the noblemen 
about the king’s person. The intrigues of the Catholics, 
although checked by the late discoveries, were not at an 
end; and the ministers of the Kirk, utterly dissatisfied 
with the leniency which James had exhibited to the re- 
bel earls, began to attack his conduct in the pulpit, and 
to throw out surmises of his secret inclinations to Popery. 
Is it a subject of wonder that James, thus surrounded 
with danger and disquietude, without a minister whom 
he could trust, or a nobility on whose loyalty and affec- 
tions he could for a moment depend, should have been 
driven into measures which may often appear inconsis- 
tent and capricious! The sole party on whom he could 
depend was that of the ministers of the Kirk, with the 
lesser barons and the burghs; and their support was 
only to be bought at the price of the utter destruction of 
the Catholic earls, and the entire extirpation of the 
Catholic faith. 

To this sweeping act of persecution the monarch 
would not consent. At this moment thirteen of the no- 
bility of Scotland were Catholics; and, in the northern 
counties, a large proportion of the people were attached 
to the same faith. It was insisted on, by the leading 
ministers of the Kirk, in a convention of the Estates 
which the king summoned at this time, that the strictest 
investigation should be made for the discovery and im- 
prisonment of all suspected of heresy; and that, under 
the penalties of forfeiture and banishment, they should 
be compelled to recant, and embrace the reformed re- 
ligion, The severity and intolerance of such demands 
will be best understood by quoting the words of the ori- 
ginal, The Kirk represented that,“ Seeing the increase 
of Papistry daily within this realm,” it was craved of 
his majesty, with his council and nobility at that time 
assembled, “that all Papists within the same may be 
punished according to the laws of God and of the 
realm. That the act of Parliament might, ipso facto, 
strike upon all manner of men, landed or unlanded, in 
office or not, as it at present strikes against beneficed 
persons. That a declaration be made against all Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and trafficking Papists, pronouncing 
them guilty of treason; and that the penalties of the act 
may be enforced against all persons who conceal or har- 
bour them, not for three days, as it now stands, but for 
any time whatsoever. That all such persons as the Kirk 
had found to be Papists, although they be not excom- 
municated, should be debarred from occupying any office 
within the realm, as also from access to his majesty’s 
company, or enjoying any benefit of the laws. That upon 
this declaration, the pains of treason and other civil 
pains should follow, as upon the sentence of excommuni- 

eation; and that an act of council should be passed to 


= effect, which in the next Parliament should be made 
aw.” 


We shall go no farther. For once, surely, the 
king was right in his resistance to the enactment of 
such “ sweeping and severe penalties.” 

In recording, at this time, an open insult to the 
law, and to all lawful authority, shown by some 




































of the nobility, Burghley, the minister of Elizabes de 
wrote upon the margin of a letter from Edinbuyy no 
in which Bowes, the English ambassador, gaye » gr 
account of the outrage—“ A miserable state ; thy to 
may cause us to bless ours, and our governeg’ we 
Seldom did a month go by, but some old quarrel yy pr 
avenged by a fresh murder, some plot was concert th 
among the nobility,or some family-feud broke oy. te 
while Elizabeth and her ministers played their ugg of 
game of craft, sustained by the most barefaced d col 
regard to truth. Added to all this, was the gm th 
picion of the leaders of the Kirk, that the kingay su 
court were, in earnest, becoming favourable 4 a 
Popery. Indeed, the English emissaries in Sey pl 
land appear themselves to have shared in the rel 
apprehensions ; and dreaded, above all things, th fai 
union of the Scottish nobility, which James ha m 
after a triumphant campaign against his rg . 
barons, set himself to accomplish. He pe 
at all events, not to drive the Catholic nobility pa 
desperate, by directing against them the thunde ant 
of the Kirk. Mr. Tytler states the case strongly; bit 
but does not, we think, place the threatened du det 
an 
gers to the Protestant cause, and even to them br 
tional independence, in the strongest light possilk an 
in his description of the solemn convention ext 
sembled at St. Andrews in this emergency. of 
Of this religious convention Mr. James Melvil, nepher o 
of the well-known Andrew Melvil, was chosen modem , 
tor; and Mr. John Davison, the sternest and most ze gir 
ous amongst his brethren, did not hesitate to arraign & fai 
pastors of the Kirk of coldness, self-seeking, and negh sta 
gence. Let them repent, said he, and betake themselm ms 
to their ordinary armour—fasting and prayer. Let ra 
whole Kirk concur in this needful humiliation, Abs Pe 
all, let the rebel earls, Huntly, Errol, Angus, Auche du, 


down, and their accomplices, whom it were idle to asi 
with any lighter censures, be solemnly excommunicate a 
and let a grave message of pastors, barons, and burgess 


carry their resolution to the king, now so deeply ali pri 
ated from the good cause : then they might look for be ig 
ter times. But now their sins called for humiliatio } 
for they, the shepherds, seemed to have forgotten the th, 
flocks: they were idle and profane ; nor would he be# - 

from the truth, if he declared that a great part of the Ae 
pastors were at this moment the merriest and the et th 
lessest men in Scotland. After much debate, it was™ re 
solved that the Roman Catholic rebels should be exc cil 
municated; and this upon the ground that many among* a 
them had been formerly students in the university of to 
Andrews, and must, therefore, have signed the oa 
sion of Faith. The terms of this sentence, in which # at 
the whole Presbyterian sect, as represented by the Ge | 
neral Assembly of their Kirk, but an isolated provine® fon 


synod took upon them to excommunicate certain B® jue 
bers of the Catholic Church, were very awful. Bb 
little conclave declared that, in name and authority ten 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they cut off the said persons i de 
fo 
Ww 










their communion, and delivered them to Satan, to # 
destruction of their flesh: it added—that the 9 
might yet be safe, if it pleased God to reclaim them 
repentance ; but pronounced, if unrepentant, their * 
and everlasting condemnation. This sentence was 
manded to be intimated in every kirk in the 
All persons, of whatever rank or degree, were inte 
from concealing or holding communication with the & 
linquents thus delivered to the Devil, under the 
of being visited by the same anathema; and the 
concluded by exhorting the pastors to whom the 
of the flock had been intrusted, to prepare themselvé 
abstinence, prayer, and diligent study of the Word, # 
that general and solemn Fast which was j 
needful to be observed throughout the land. 


The reasons for this solemn Fast are set forth ® 
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detail ; and some of them, to modern ears, sound 
not a little curious. Although there were pregnant 
nds for suspecting the Catholic lords of treason 
to their country, and although firmness and zeal 
were never more required in the guardians and re- 
resentatives of the national or Protestant party, 
these leaders, the ministers, attempted to carry mat- 
ters with the high hand, which even the imminency 
of the crisis will hardly justify. The three ex- 
communicated earls concerned in the conspiracy of 
the Spanish Blanks having now prepared their forces, 
suddenly demanded to be brought to trial; and 
a final and open collision was expected to take 
place at Perth. We have said this much to 
render the subjoined animated account of the af- 
fair intelligible to those readers who may not re- 
member the exact position of parties. 


A collision appeared now inevitable ; and there were 
many causes which promised to make it, when it did occur, 
one ofa fearful description. The opposite factions, whose 
partisans were flocking from all parts towards Perth, the 
anticipated scene of the trial, were animated by the most 
bitter and revengeful feelings; their blood was boiling un- 
der the influence of family feuds, religious persecution, 
and fanatical hatred. The advocates for peace were 
browbeaten, and their voices drowned in the din of arms 
and proclamations of mutual defiance; and all this was 
exasperated and increased by the warlike denunciations 
of the Kirk, which, by its thousand trumpet-tongues, 
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to retain his belief in the Roman Catholic faith, and his 
Scottish estates, i“ he consented to banish himself from 
his native country. The feelings of the leaders of the 
Kirk upon this subject are thus described by Bowes, an 
eye-witness, in his letter to y. 
_ “This edict, and act of oblivion, is thought to be very 
injurious to the Chureh, and far against the laws of God 
and this realm ; whereupon the ministers have not only 
openly protested to the king and convention that they 
will not agree to the same, but also, in their sermons 
inveigh greatly against it ; alleging that, albeit it hati? 
a pretence to establish one true religion in the realm, 
yet liberty is given to all men to profess what they list, 
so they depart out of the realm ; and thereby they shall 
enjoy greater privileges and advantages than any other 
good subject can do.” 

he leniency, if it might be so termed, shown 
by the king to the Catholic lords, and the activity 
| of the Jesuits in Scotland, were exceedingly dis- 
| pleasing to Elizabeth, who was at this time much 
| chagrined by Henry the Fourth becoming a pro- 
fessed convert to the Roman Catholic faith. Be- 
sides despatching Lord Zouch as an extraordinary 
ambassador, to remonstrate strongly and openly, 
Elizabeth privately wrote a letter to her “misguided 
brother,” with her own hand, which is full of the 
mingled strength, severity, and finesse, which con- 
stituted the elements of her double nature. 


“My pear Brotner.—To see so much,I rue my 








through the length and breadth of the land, summoned 
all who loved the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to 


gird on their weapons, and, if necessary, die for their | 
faith. Had things been allowed to continue in this | 
state, and the muster taken place at Perth, a few days | 


more might have kindled the flames of civil war in the 
country, and deluged it with blood; but at this crisis 
James wisely interdicted the trial from being held at 
Perth, and resolved that a solemn inquiry into the con- 
duct of Huntly, Angus, and Errol, should take place be- 
fore commissioners to be selected from the nobility, the 
burghs, and the Kirk. To secure tranquillity, public 
proclamation was made that none except such as were 
especially called for should presume to attend the con- 
vention ; that the three earls, dismissing their forces, 
should await the king’s determination at Perth; and 
that, in the mean season, none should molest them dur- 
ing the trial or inquiry which was about to take place. 
At all this the Kirk stood aghast. They had insisted on 
the imprisonment of the three earls. They had argued 
that, till they signed the Confession of Faith, and recon- 
ciled themselves to the Kirk, they could not be recog- 
nised or permitted to take their trial ; that they ought 
to have no counsel to defend them; and that the Kirk, 
as their accuser, should nominate the jury. Its minis- 
ters now complained, threatened, and remonstrated ; but 
when the day appointed for the convention arrived, they 
found the king not only resolved to abide by his own 
judgment, but so strongly supported by the nobility 
whom he had summoned, that it would be vain to at- 
tempt resistance. James, who had taken time to consi- 
der all coolly, on weighing the whole circumstances, 
found it necessary to steer a middle course. The trial 
w4é postponed. 

With that middle course of policy which James 
deemed it expedient to steer, and which Mr. Tytler 
characterizes as unwise and unmerciful to the Ca- 
tholic lords, and which filled the Catholic party 
with discontent, the Kirk was not better pleased. 

The Kirk received the act of abolition with mingled 
Wrath and lamentation. It actually seemed to them an 

nt security, and a trifling punishment, that no 

man was to be permitted to remain within the realm, 
enjoy his estate and the protection of the law, un- 
he signed the Presb Confession of Faith, 
profanation was, that any man should be at liberty 





sight that views the evident spectacle of a seduced king, 
abusing council, and wry-guided kingdom. My love to 
your good and hate of your ruin, breeds my heedful re- 
gard of your surest safety. If I neglected you, I could 
wink at your worst, and yet withstand my enemies’ 
drifts. But be you persuaded by sisters. I will ad- 
vise you, void of all guile, and will not stick to tell you, 
that if you tread the path you chuse, I will pray for you, 
but leave you to your harms. 

“J doubt whether shame or sorrow have had the 
upper hand when I read your last lines tome. Who,of 
judgment that deemed me not simple, could suppose 
that any answers you have writ me should satisfy, nay, 
enter into the opinion of any one not veid of four senses, 
leaving out the first. 

“Those of whom you have had so evident proof by 
their actual rebellion in the field you preserve, whose 
offers you knew then so large to foreign princes. And 
now, at last, when, plainest of all, was taken the carrier 
himself, confessing all before many commissioners and 
divers councillors ; because you slacked the time till he 
was escaped, and now must seem deny it, (though all 
men knew it ;) therefore, forsooth, no jury can be found 
for them. May thisblind me that knows what aking’soflice 
were to dot Abuse not yourself so far. Indeed, when o 
weak bowing and a slack seat in government shall appear, 
then bold spirits will stir the stern, and guide the ship to 
greatest wreck, and will take heart to supply the failure. 

“ Assure yourself no greater peril can ever befall you, 
nor any king else, than to take for payment evil ac- 
counts ; for they deride such, and make their prey of 
their neglect. ‘There is no prince alive, but if he show 
fear or yielding but he shall have tutors enough, though 
he be out of minority. And when I remember what 
sore punishment those so lewd traitors should have, 
then I read again, lest at first I mistook your mind ; but 
when the reviewing granted my lecture true, Lord ! what 
wonder grew in me that you should correct them with 
benefits who deserve much severer correction. 


The letter is of considerable length, and, under 
the guise of friendship, becomes more and more 
biting and sarcastic. Like every ambassador sent 
to Scotland by Elizabeth, Lord Zouch had a double 
mission ; the object of spying, and secretly intrigu- 
ing among the factious nobility being always as 
important to the English queen, as the ostensible 
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purposes of the embassy. This, though not one of 
the most serious plots, in which the instigator was 
Elizabeth, was marked by the same character of 
treachery which pervades them all. 

Whilst assuring James of Elizabeth’s unshaken friend- 
ship and zea) for his welfare, he { Zouch] opened a com- 
munieation with his bitter foe, the fierce and reckless 
Bothwell; and arranged with this earl, John Colvil 
brother of the Laird of Wemyss, Henry Lock an agent 
Sf Sir Robert Cecil, and some of the most violent minis- 
ters of the Kirk, a new plot for the surprise of the king. 

James was all the time protesting, and with 
truth, that he had no Spanish predilections ; and 
was as true to Protestantism as he was to Eliza- 
beth. What was as probable a motive, he knew 
that the invasion of England by Spain would be a 
madness. In the meanwhile, the nation was filled 
with joy by the birth of a Prince ; and Bothwell 
and his complotters were signally defeated by the 

king in person in the open field. 


of Lord Zouch, was now at liberty to reply to the 
three-sonths old, ironical epistle of his ‘* Beloved 
Sister,” which he did by the retort courteous, and 
in her own vein. The royal correspondence is, in- 
deed, to those informed of the by-play and real 


thing ina true comedy. James set out— 


“So many unexpected wonders, Madam and dearest | 


‘ister, have of late so overshadowed my eyes and mind, 
and dazzled so all my senses, as in truth I neither know 
what | should say, nor whereat first to begin; but 


thinking it best to take a pattern of yourself, since I | 


deal with you, I must, repeating the first words of 
your last letter, (only the sex changed,) say I rue my 


~ight that views the evident spectacle of « seduced queen. | 
bor when I enter betwixt two extremities in judging of | 
dis- | 


you, I had far rathest interpret it to the least 
honour on your part, which is ignorant error. Appar- 
don me, Madam; for long approved friendship requires 

round plainness, 
strange effects have of late appeared in your country ; 
how my avowed traitor { Bothwell] hath not only 
been openly reset in your realm, but plainly made his 

-idence in your proper houses, ever plainliest kuthing 
himself where greatest confluence of people was; and, 
Which is most of all, how he hath received English 
money in a reasonable quantity ; waged both Enylish 


within England, in the sight of all that Border; and 


au mile of my principal city and present abode, all his 
trumpeters, and divers waged men, being English; and 
being by myself in person repulsed from that place, re- 
turned back in Eugland with displayed banners ; and 
ince that time, with sound of trumpet, making his troops 
to muster within English ground: when first, I say, | 
consider these strange effects, and then again I call to 
lund, upon the one part, what number of solemn pro- 


tnises, hot only by your ambassadors but by many letters | 


of your own hand ; | But we must refer to the original: | — 


The King of Scots, in this spirited remonstrance, | 
liad Elizabeth at advantage ; and she felt it. She | 
was now all graciousness ; and not only agreed to | 
stand as godmother to the infant heir to the crown, | 
but to make a largesse to the ever needy king. All | 
was again harmony and amity between James, | 
Ilizabeth, and the Kirk ; and he proceeded with | 
fresh zeal against the Catholic lords, who had | 
proved themselves incorrigible rebels, and against | 


the whole Catholic body of Scotland, 
meeting of the Ketate<— 


At the 


For when first 1 consider what | 


All persons detected in saying mass, Were ordered tg 
be punished capitally, and their goods confiscated. | 
was resolved, for the preservation of the religion, anq 


to confirm the amity between the two realms, that there 
' should be a thorough reformation in the king’s council ; 


and that Elizabeth’s advice should be followed in sue} 
matters. The Catholic Countess of Huntly, whose jp. 
tercourse with the king and queen had been a constant 
thorn in the side of the Kirk, was dismissed from court; 
Lord Hume recanted, and signed the Confession of Faith, 


_ either convineed in conscience, or terrified by impending 


severities ; andthe king declared, that immediately after 
the baptism, he would march in person, at the head of 
the whole strength of his dominions, against the Cathy. 
lic insurgents. . . . . . « On both sides a vio. 
lent and determined struggle was anticipated ; as there 
were many deep feelings and bitter passions which 
festered in the minds of the leaders and their hosts, 
With the Kirk, it was a war of religious persecution, or 
rather extermination. Their avowed object was to de. 


pose Antichrist, and to compel all Catholics to recant or 
‘at once give up their lands, their honours, and theix 
King James, | 


ho was perfectly well informed of the intrigues | 
et of 4 “ ' depository of the truth. 


country, for their privilege to adhere to that Church 
which they believed to be of divine origin and the only 
But to these feelings were 
added, as may be easily imagined, many motives and 
passions of baser alloy : ambition ; love of plunder ; deep 
feudal hatred ; long-delayed and fondly-cherished hopes 


of revenge ; and all that catalogue of dark and merci- 
| less passions which spring from the right of private war 


> as , ahh OPT , _and the prevalence of family feuds. 
feelings of the parties, as irresistibly comic as any- | P y 


These all raged in 
the bosoms of the opposed leaders and combatants ; and . 
the exacerbation they produced, was shown alike by the 
energy of their preparations and the cruelty with whieh. 
they fought. Huntly, Angus, Errol, and Auchendown, 


since their refusal of the act of abolition, had been ga- 


thering their strength, and were now busily engaged in 
levying recruits, partly at their own charges, partly 
with Spanish gold, of which they had received repeated 
supplies. It had been now for many years the practice 
of Elizabeth, with the permission of James, to employ 
large bodies of Scottish auxiliaries in her wars in the 
Low Countries. Scottish troops, also, often served in 
Ireland: and the Highland chiefs had long driven a lu- 
crative and warlike commerce with that country, selling 
their services to the highest bidder, and carrying over 
large bodies of pikemen, bowmen,and even of hagbutteers, 
to the assistance of Elizabeth or her enemies, as it best 
suited their interest. From these causes, there were 


now in Scotland many experienced officers and nume- 


rous bands of mercenaries, ready, like the Italian Con- 
dottieri, or the Swiss bands, to offer their service where- 


_ ever they heard the tuck of drum or the clink of gold: 
and Seottish men therewith; proclaimed his pay at | 


divers parish churches in England ; convened his forces | 


and as Huntly had high reputation as a military leader, 
lived in almost regal splendour in his palace at Strath 


_ bogie, and was young, generous, and brave, the Catholi¢ 


therefrom contemptuously marched, and camped within | caip Was in no want of recruits, and soon assumed 8 


formidable appearance. He was now also joined by 
Bothwell, who, driven to desperation by the mortal 


_hatred of the Scottish king ; his recent proscription by 


the Queen of England ; his desertion by the Kirk, who 
had detected his dealings with the Catholics ; and the 
hunting down, torturing, and execution of his poor va* 
sals, had been unable to resist the bribes held out to him. 


The pageants attending the baptism of the in- 
fant prince, need not, after all, greatly astonish 
an age which has witnessed the fooleries of the 
Eglinton Tournament. The christening took place 
in the castle of Stirling :— 


And when the solemn ceremony was concluded, and 


the king, the ambassadors and nobles, with the queea 
and her ladies of honour, retired from the chapel to the 


hall of state, “ the cannons of the castle roared, so that _ 
therewith the earth trembled ; and other smaller shot, 
says one of the city orators of the time,“ made. thei »» 


harmony after their kind.” It is amusing t¢ 


find that the king himself did not disdain to take a patty, « 
apparelled at all points as a Christian knight of Malta; 


whilst a worshipfnl baron, the Lord of Buccleugh, with 
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a Lindores 
wed and gallantly mounted, enacted three amazons. 


We are strongly tempted to copy out Mr. Tyt- 


Jer’s spiri 
slenlioat, whieh, for the time, overthrew the hopes 
¢ the Catholic party ; but must be contented with 


he remarks which follow the account of an action, 


ike in hand, as representative of the Kirk :— 

James had now fulfilled all his promises to Elizabeth; 
and by the severity with which he had put down the 
rebellion of the Catholic earls, had more than fulfilled 
the expectations of the Kirk. The castles and houses 
which were said to have been polluted by the mass, 
were smoking and in ruins ; the noblemen and gentry, 
whose only petition had been, that they should be per- 
mitted to retain their estates, and have their rents 
transmitted to them in the banishment which they had 


were fugitives and wanderers, hiding inthe caves and 


the hands of their enemies. All this had been accom- 
plished at no little personal risk: for the king was sur- 
rounded by perpetual plots against his liberty, and 
sometimes even against his life. He had cheerfully 
undergone great privations: had impoverished his re- 
venue, incurred heavy debts, and imposed burdens upon 
his subjects, that he might, by one great effort, extin- 
guish the Catholic faith, destroy the hopes and intrigues 
of Spain, and relieve the Queen of England from all her 
fears. 
that pecuniary aid which was absolutely necessary for 
the payment of his troops; and before he set out, had 
despatched his secretary, Sir Robert Cockburn, to the 
English court, with the perfect confidence that every- 
thing which had been undertaken by “ his good sister ” 
would be fulfilled. In this, however, he was miserably 
disappointed. 
and razing the houses of the Catholics, Elizabeth and 
the now venerable Burghley were closeted at Green- 
wich, laying their heads together to find out some 
plausible exeuse for stopping the payment of the pro- 
mised supplies. ee ee ea, 
arst excited James to this northern expedition by flat- 
tery and large promises of support ; she now forgot all, 
and deserted him without seruple or remorse. Such a 


uode of proceeding roused his passion to a pitch of | 


sausaal fury ; and when Sir R. Cockburn returned, the 
‘orm broke pitilessly on his head. 

The condition of the Catholie party was now 
rendered desperate by the arrest of Father 
Morton, who was said to be an emissary of the 
Pope and the King of Spain, end who, when 
pounced upon, tore his secret instructions with 
teeth, But enough was made out of them to 
‘iminate the Popish lords ; and Errol and Huntly 
resolved to retire into temporary exile :— 


, " was in vain that Father Gordon, Huntly’s uncle, 
- a devoted Catholic, implored them to remain: in 
un that on a solemn occasion, when mass was said for 


ley! 


: ‘us priest, descending from the high altar and 
wanting the pulpit, exhorted them not to depart, but 


rey 
oe in their native country and hazard all for the 


'reaty fruitless, he 


alt Go, had they departed, when intelligence of Both- 
ds ob pny court. To so miserable a state was he re- 
bale op be had been seen skulking near Perth with 
lien. He ollowers, meanly clad, and in utter destitu- 
hte «4 then disappeared, and none could tell his 
wed a he retmerged in Orkney, probably, like his 
cn, 1. Bamesake, intending to turn pirate. He had 

Panda fly-hoat : and his desperate fortunes were 
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and the Abbot of Holyrood, in women’s | 


ted and clear narrative. of the Battle of 


in which all the chivalry of Scotland were engaged | 
on the one side or the other, and in which that able | 
member of the Church militant, Andrew Melvil, bore | 


chosen rather than renounce the faith of their fathers, | 


forests, and dreading every hour to be betrayed into | 


He had done this, trusting to her promises of 


Whilst the king was engaged in burning | 


. . She had | 


the last time in the cathedral church at Elgin, this | 


His diseourse fell on deaf ears; and finding en- | 
resolved to accompany them. . . . . | 


83 
still followed, from attachment or adventure, by some 
| of his old “ Camarados,’ Colone} Beyd, Captain Foster, 
and a few other gentlemen. Apparently he was not 
_ successful: for we soon hear of him at Paris, in corre- 
_ spondence with his profligate associate Archibald Do 
_ Instead of pursuing the thread of general his- 
_ tory, or of the history of the endless feuds and 
_ complicated factions of Svotland, we are induced 
to extract, for its unity and completeness, this 
Clarendon-like portrait of the Chancellor Maitland, 
_ The Earl of Mar, to whom the care and education 
of the infant prince had been confided, was the 
especial object of Maitland’s dislike and jealousy, 
}and Mar was also in disgrace with the queen, who 
wished herself to be her child’s guardian, and who 
_ took sick upon the refusal of the king tocomply with 
| her wishes. The murder of a retainer of Mar, by 
| individuals—the Laird of Dunipace assisted by the 
Bruces and Livingstones—who belonged to the 
Chancellor's faction, exasperated the feud ; but— 
The chancellor had now gained to his side the power- 
ful assistance of the house of Hamilton; so that his 
strength was almost irresistible. With his strength, how- 
| ever, increased the odium and unpopularity of his mea- 
| sures, It was pow well known that le had been the 
, chief assistant of Huntly in the murder of Murray. 
Ile was branded as a hypocrite ; all smiles and pro- 
| fessions upon the seat of justice, but deep, bloody, and 
| unscrupulous when off it ; expressing great love to the 
| Kirk and the ministera, yet careless of practical reli- 
| gion ; humble aud devoted, as he said, to his sovereign, 
| yet really so haughty, that he did not hesitate to mea- 
| sure his strength with the highest nobles in the land. It 
| was this which provoked Mar, Argyil, and the rest of the 
| ancient earls. 
| On one occasion James, observing Maitland’s defiance, 


i 
| 





took him roundly to task——-reminding him that he was 
but his creature, a man of yesterday, a cadet of a mean 
house compared with Mar, who had a dozen vassals for 
his one ; and that it ill beeame him te enter into proud 
speeches, or compare himself with the old nobles, and 
raise factions with Glammis and the queen against the 
master to whom he owed all. Pasquils, too, and biting 
epigrams, prognosticating some fatal end, were found 
pinned to his seat in the court. Bat Maitland was na- 
| turally courageous, and believed himself powerful enough 
_to keep head against the worst. 

The Chancellor Maitland lord Thirlstane, had now, 
for some years, ruled the court and the country with « 
firm, unchallenged, and, as many thought, a haughty 
superiority. He had given mortal offence to the queen ; 
had provoked the hostility of the highest nobles of the 
land; and, it was whispered, was more feared than 
| loved by his royal master. But he had kept his ground, 
| partly by superiority in practical business talents to all 
| his competitors ; partly by that deep political sagacity 

and foresight which made Burghley pronounce him the 
“wisest man in Scotland ” ; and, not least of all, by that 
| high personal courage and somewhat unscrupulous fa- 
miliarity with conspiracy, and even with blood, which 
blotted most men of this semi-barbarous age. He had, 
besides, been a pretty consistent Protestant ; and al- 
though in earlier years he had attacked some of 
Knox’s political dicta, yet recently, the strong and 
| decided part he had adopted against Huntly and the 
Catholic earls made bim a favourite with the minis- 
ters of the Kirk. So resistless had he now become, 
that the queen and her friends had renounced all oppo- 
sition, and joined his faction against Mar the governor 
of the prince, the favourite of his royal master, and one 
of the oldest and most powerful of the higher nobles. 
In this his palmy state, when plotting new schemes of 
ambition, and inflaming the king against the queen; 
meeting Cessford and Buecleugh, and his other asso- 
ciates, in night trysts; marshalling secretly his whole 
strength, and laying a “ platt,” as it was then called, or 
conspiracy against Mar, by which he hoped to hurl him 
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from his height of power, and rule unchecked over his ; of his estate, shook his head, observing, “ it was too jy 
sovereign ; he was suddenly seized with a mortal dis- | speer’d,” as his thoughts were on another world, §,, 
temper. At first he struggled fiercely against it, tried | his enemies, who had quoted against him the Itai, 























ie : : ; Ps - * «* 
ia to throw it off, rode restlessly from place to place, and | adage, “ J/ periculo passato, il santo gabato,” rejoices ; 
tate appeared so active that it was currently said the sick- | last to find that the sickness was no counterfeit; » 
The ness was only one of his old pretences. But at last the | were little able to restrain their satisfaction when pe» 
TE? malady mastered him, threw him on his couch, and com- | arrived at court that the chancellor was no more, 
iat pelled him, in fear and remorse, to send for the minis- died at Thirlstane on the night of the 3d October; 
gH? ters of the Kirk, and implore a visit from the king. | John Colvil, his bitter enemy, exultingly wrote to fy 
| r James resisted repeated messages : it was even said he | land that his faction or party were headless, and ng I 
| had whispered in a courtier’s ear that it would be a | fall to pieces: whilst his royal master publicly lameny ing 
4 small matter if the chancellor were hanged : and when | and secretly rejoiced ; inditing to his memory a a 
a Robert Bruce, one of the leading ministers, rode at four _ poetical panegyric in the shape of an epitaph, andg it 
in the morning to Thirlstane, he found the dying states- _ Serving, that he would weel ken who next should by» ing; 
man full of penitence for neglected opportunities, im- | the Seals, and was resolved no more to use great me ing 
ploring the prayers of the Kirk, and promising to make | or chancellors in his affairs, but such as he could corr mal 
any discoveries of strange matters, if God granted him | and were hangable. All things, however, Were throw ing 
time for amendment and reformation. What appeared loose and into confusion by his death, The Borde tnd 
to weigh heaviest on his conscience was the part he | which had been for some time in disorder, became . 
had acted in sowing dissension between the king and daily scenes of havoc, theft, and murder ; torn wi ins 
queen ; and he seemed much shaken by fears that many | feuds between the Maxwells and the Douglases; » whi 
dark dealings would come out on this subject. Heex- | vaged by invasions of the English; and so reckless ¢ eve 
pressed sorrow, also, for his “ partial information against all restraint, that the personal presence of thie king wy por 
John Knox and other good men ;” and when asked what | loudly called for. iad 
advice he would leave to the king fur the management | (To be concluded in our neat.) po 
— is J 
THE SONG OF * THE STARV’D BY LAW.”* “1 
; “ You take my life I 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” tho 
Witu nothing at all to do, So ghastly and wan, I scarcely am man ; a 
“ With eyelids heavy and red,” For the diff’rence is slight to see, 
A poor man sat in a fireless room; When the lamp-light falls on the dreary walls, and 
Starving for want of bread — Between my shadow and me. bro 
Bread—bread—bread, Want—want—want— shu 
To fill his hungry maw ; In chains, in prison barr’d, sud 
Yet still he sang, ina dolorous tone, The malefactor’s lot sur. 
The S01 of “ The starv’d by Law.” Is not as mine so hard ! y * 
W ant—-want— want 13 not as mine so hard, 7 
Alike when day ’s begun, Because on bread he feeds, pre: 
Want—want— want On bread—on bread—on blessed bread, per 
As when the day is done. Though punish’d for misdeeds. for 
They say the Turks are infidels ; Want—want—want fost 
But oh! what joy to be As well in the vernal prime, It j 
Without such Laws, with Turks, if this Want—want—want a} 
Is Christianity ! As in the wintry time, nhs 
Want—want—want When the little Robins twit me, as tric 
Misery! to want a meal ; They pick up from the snow nev 
Want —want—want, The crumbs of bread, that pitying hands scr} 
Till my brain begins to reel, Out from the window throw. the 
With a stir and a start to leap my heart, Oh, with the fresh blood flowing through ma 
Till rock’d by its restless beat My invigorated veins, ' 
To sleep, in a dream, as awake, I seem As once I would, that now I might a 
To crave for—bread to eat. Roam o’er the verdant plains ! tial 
0 Lords and C s! O Parli: ! ne when I was a boy, O God ! ave 
Ye know deny ign Nang — That I again might feel, thu 
Or Demons ye were, not Christian men, (With meat and bread the table spread,) the 
Of your selfish legislature : _The luxury of a meal! wa: 
For bread—bread—bread Victim of vicious laws I starve— he 
We ery (and ye heed not) aloud; The last—for oh! I hear 
For bread we die : for while we cry, | The knell of their extinction ring, . 
With winding sheet and shroui— | Pes aensibiy and clear ! ’ Isl 
43 a aes . oe irough Britain wide, on every side, e 
“aera death ; It peals out in the air, , . fe 
Its calm and deep unbroken sleep And they soon shall be number’d with the es 
Than hunger-agonies; | Abhorred things that were. wa 
Than day by day, to pangs a prey With nothing at all to do, in 
I cannot tell, to live, * With eyelids heavy and red,” 
To beg and pray for. day by day A poor man sat in a fireless roum, Su 
: Pin teced so will ak give. Starving for want of bread; th 
: Well iidiel: apeth. | Bread—bread—bread, w 
° I cannot hel Anan ; | { on wong rem . 
F: ne aa fr pote Ag oan, | Yet still he sang, in a dolorous tone, al 
f al sae a 4d (Law-makers listen to his moan !) 
| adl—and ye give us a stone. The song of “ The starv’d by Law.” P 
-) * We need not tell that this is a humble paraphrase of Mr. Hood's edmi 9 of the Shirt: bat o ithe | 4 
it use, if there be in England more sufferers than the shirt-makers. i i. a yf Se iets Wah ae Se 
uy 
" 
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BY THOMAS 


I nave, once or twice, referred to the remarkable 
ingredients of which the society of the colonies 
is compounded ; and I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, further, that those who find pleasure in observ- 
ing the various peculiarities of character amongst | 
mankind, may wander the world over without find- | 
ing a more complete diversification. One of the 
leading features of colonial society, is the unend- 
ing change, like the foaming billows of the ocean, 
which, as they roll onwards in perpetual agitation, | 
ever and anon change their appearance and pro- 
portions. One lofty ridge of water sweeps for- 
ward majestically ; ina minute it is gone ; and 
the looker-on beholds it not again; but its place | 
is instantly supplied by another equally grand, | 
formed, perhaps, from the ruins of its predeces- 
sor. 

Unending change seems to rule the destinies of | 
those who inhabit our colonial towns. We observe | 
a man one day living in princely style, caressed | 
and envied ; in a short period of time he is totally | 
broken down, without a penny in the world, and | 

| 
| 





shunned and maliciously spoken of to boot. These | 
sudden turns of fortune are caused, in some mea- 
sure, by the constitution of society, and the eager- | 
ness of each member to be rich and great. The 
great facilities which are afforded, in times of pros- 
perity, for adventurers to enter business, and float 
for a length of time upon a paper credit, tends to | 
foster those quick rises and as quick downfalls. | 
It is not my intention, however, here to enter into 
a lengthy dissertafion upon the many capricious 
tricks which dame Fortune plays her votaries in the | 
hew world; but merely, before commencing a de- 
scription of one or two of my Neighbours, to make 
the reader aware of the varieties of fortune which 
many of them may have experienced, 

The inhabitants of our colonial towns are essen- 
tially a migratory people: for all classes alike are | 
actuated by a constant desire for change. We 
thus often find a tradesman one day in Sydney ; 
the next in Van Diemen’s Land ; shortly after- | 
Wards, he will be found in Port Phillip, or South 
Australia ; and from thence, ten to one but he is — 
off to Swan River, New Zealand, the South Sea 
Islands, or the Gulf of Carpentaria. They are 
equally unfixed in their avocations ; and it is far | 
from uncommon to find a man shop-keeping one 
inonth, and farming sheep the next; then, perhaps, 
turning his attention to keeping a tavern, build- 
ing, baking, or, it may be, turned Methodist par- 
sn. Every person, it would appear, who enters 
the colony, begins imperceptibly to be infected 
with the same desires : for the love of change in- | 
“reases ; although, with many in the higher ranks | 
of life, it is an utter impossibility to indulge in this | 
Propensity ; as, having engaged in business, it is, of | 
Course, difficult to wind up and be off upon any | 
sich whim, But the poor man has, at any rete, 
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No. II.—MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


this advantage, that if he have little worldly sub- 
stance to look after, he may, when it strikes him, 
take that little upon his shoulders and be off. 
There is another less honest method, viz., bolting, 
which is far from uncommon, and entails severe 
loss upon the inhabitants and traders: it always 
has been a common thing ; and will continue so, 
while credit is cheap, and so many unprincipled 
men in the colony. 

In speaking of my Neighbours, I shall not take 
up much of my reader’s time with those moving in 
the higher circles, and of ordinary education. 


| Most of them, it is true, have risen from small be- 


ginnings ; yet, with the exception that they are 
more overbearing, more ambitious to cut a figure, 
and perhaps more quarrelsome and restless, they 
are not materially different from the traders of 
our large towns at home. It is of those in the 
lower ranks of society that I mean to speak: the 
flickerers about our towns; the here-and-there- 
ians of our colonies. 

I have not been any great length of time in my 
present residence. 1 could not specify the exact 
day when I entered; but I should suppose it 
does not exceed twelve months from this date. 


When I first came, I was, of course, looked upon 
| as a stranger; and now I am one of the oldest in- 


habitants in the street. Many of the houses have 
changed tenants often since then. Some show every 
appearance of having bettered their fortunes ; and 
others, on the contrary, show a melancholy spectacle 
of dirt and dissipation, where neatness and clean- 
liness formerly reigned. In every corner, new 
buildings have sprung up—stores, public-houses, 
and shops: so that the street does not appear the 
same as in the old times, (one year back. ) 

The oldest inhabitant, next to myself, in the 
lower part of the street, is the grocer on the oppo- 
site side. He was in a small shop lower down, 
and having been successful in trade, he has com- 
menced in the large dashing shop,and is attempting 
now to do acutting trade, Two years ago, he was 
in a chain-gang ; but nothing would give him such 
offence as to mention that circumstance now; as 
he pretends to be scrupulously honest, and imagines 
that noneare aware of his formerdegrading condition. 
With a view to deceive his acquaintances yet far- 


ther, he gives it out, that he has been but a year or 


two in the colony, and talks of his having come 


‘out in a ship, which most likely he never saw, 


This is the only weak point in his character ; and 
he is, upon the whole, a shrewd, hard-working 
fellow, who now finding it to his advantage to be 
honest, acts well towards those who have dealings 
with him ; but who, had he not @ purpose to gain, 
would rob or steal wholesale. He is, altogether, 
the most thriving tradesman in the neighbourhood, 
and has of lete begun to acquire considerable stand- 
ing, His name appeared in the last requisition 
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to the sheriff, calling a public meeting of the inha- 
bitants, to petition against the enormous act, as it 





‘at being so served out, he calls next day in a page. 


was named, then about to be passed, and which | 


contemplated placing it in the power of any con- 
stable to seize and confine dogs wandering about 
the streets. There appeared a placard, with a long 


a purchaser again. 


sion, when he is soothed by the witching tongue g 
the stoneware-dealer, and prevailed upon to becom: 
Most people of anything like 


' original genius, study something, and have a great 
i 7 . 
favour for that particular branch of study, anj 


array of names; and as a copy had been posted on | 


the wall of the house just by our corner, he was 
observed to steal out half-a-dozen times a-day, 
to have the pleasure of reading his own name in 
the list. Before the event, pregnant with such 
consequence, he had been accustomed to go about 
in his shirt-sleeves; but from that day he cast 
aside his vulgar habits, and started life on a higher 
scale ; and in a good blue coat with brass buttons, 
not a man in the colony now carried his head 
higher, or had a better opinion of himself. 

When he commenced, merchandize was cheap, 
and the markets glutted. He saw, in a very short 
time, the great disadvantage of having to work, 
single-handed, as the saying is; and he married. 
Fortunately for him, he met with a good wife, a 


quiet, good-humoured little woman, who kept the | 
sult ; while each party is aware that it is merely 


shop open while he was attending auctions and 
making purchases. In this way, during the first 
year, he had made as much as a hundred pounds ; 
and this, to a man in his station, who commenced 
with a farthing, was a great deal. I have invari- 
ably observed, that those who have an industrious 
wife to look after the trade at home, when they 
are abroad upon business, get forward much 
faster than the unmarried, or those whose wives 
are above attending to business: in a colony, it 
vives them an advantage of no ordinary kind. 
(;ood servants and shopkeepers, are not to be had ; 
and the trader has his choice to stay at home and 
attend to business, or go out of doors and be plun- 
dered, 
cnecess : when he was about town looking out for 
coods to suit his business, his wife served the cus- 
tomersin hisabsence. In this way, he became ac- 
quninted with the best markets for his particular 
goods ; and as he always went with the cash in his 
hand, he was, of course, served well. 

He is, or pretends to be, well acquainted with 
the qualities of the different articles in which he 
deals; but he is most at home when bargaining 
about glass or stoneware. Most of the old women 
about the town come to his establishment when in 
want of teapots or decanters. Ife serves them 
with an air altogether his own ; of every article 
which he exhibits, he has something to say in re- 
commendation. He has many wise saws, which 
he repeats with considerable effect ; and with a 
cood customer, he even condescends to flattery, at 
which he is an adept. A person enters his shon, 
enticed by some showy article in the window, just 
to have a look, only a look, and determined not to 
huy on any account. Never, however, was there 
a more complete mistake. The doomed person 
hears him speak,and buys one article afteranother ; 
and seldom leaves the shop without leaving a cer- 
tain number of shillings for a certain number of 
aiticles of crockery. Should it be a stranger, he 
is almost certain to have some flaw in his teapot, 
oracracked handle to his jug. Perhaps, indignant 


perhaps pride themselves upon their acquirements 
in it: his forte was selling crockery. 

He neither takes nor gives credit. The best of 
all reasons prevented him from doing the former: 
as, when he entered into trade, no one would tru 
him: and being well aware of this, he did not pur 
it in the power of any to give him the pain ofa re. 
fusal. There is, however, a certain ceremony to 
be observed upon occasions of his paying a mer. 
chant a considerable sum of money. When the 
prices have been agreed upon, and he begins to 
tell down, the merchant says, “Oh! it does not 
signify your paying for this parcel to-day.” —* Oh! 
ves,” replies he ; “* I never take credit.” ‘* Well,” 


| * . 
_ continues the merchant, “ we must be as easy with 


you as we can.” Not to make a feint of offering 
credit. would be taken as little else than an in- 


a form of civility to offer the goods upon credit; 
and should the offer be accepted, the merchant 
would endeavour to keep back the goods by some 
trivial excuse, or perhaps without any excuse at 
all: for, inthe colonies, traders use little ceremony 
where their interests are concerned. So long as 


the cash appears, however, the merchant is all 


This was, then, the grand secret of his | 


kindness and civility : for nothing is so acceptable 
in the colonies as ready money. 

The next person of importance in the Neighbour. 
hood is the auctioneer. He is nearly as old an in- 
habitant as the grocer, and there exists some little 
jealousy between them as to their respective im- 
portance. The auctioneer is a little, good-humoured 
fellow, with no little ambition to get forward in 
his profession. He dresses generally after the 
stvle of a sportsman, and evidently wishes to be 
considered one of the knowing ones. He has no 
horse ; but he is never seen without being dressed 
as if he had come from a riding-school, or a race. 
He carries a whip, and always wears spurs, of 
which he appears not a little proud. Other sports 
men may pride themselves upon their fine breed 
of horses—every one to his taste ; and his taste is 
for splendid spurs. 

Before proceeding farther with my notice of the 
auctioneer, I will take the liberty of informing my 
readers of a few interesting particulars regarding 
that important body—thecolonial auctioneers. The 
inembers of this body are as different in their styl 
of business as may be: from the houses that sell 
many thousand pounds’ worth of property a-day, 
and are as wealthy as princes ; to the poor, half- 
starved schemer attempting to keep soul and body 
together by holding evening sales of small wares 
Many of the first class have acquired enormous 
fortunes, and may, in a manner, be elassed with 
the merchants; as, although nominally auctioneets 
a part of their business is exactly the same as that 
of the Mincing Lane prodnee-brokers, who aft 
considered merchants, and rank as such in the ety 
of London, It is no uncommon thing for property 
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t of fifty, and a hundred thousand 
pounds to be disposed of by the great auctioneers 
‘1 @ siagle day. Stock, land, buildings, cargoes 
of merchandize, all pass through their hands. The 
principal business falls generally to the lot of one 
sr two; and although attempts are daily made by 
new auctioneers to push forward, they are over- 
looked by the public, and generally give over in a 
very short time. If one of those who are in an 
extensive way of business should turn out a rogue, 
and bolt, it spreads ruin far and wide; so much 
are they in the confidence of all classes of the com- 


to the amoun 


munity. 

The night auctioneers are a class, above all 
others, noted for scheming: in fact, their existence 
depends upon it. They attend the day auctions, 
and pick up whatever is likely to sell : if damaged, 
they manage to sell it as sound, as the light in the 
room is perhaps uncertain, and the crowd great. 
The money must be forthcoming on the fall of the 
hammer; and vain is any after-complaint, as the 
auctioneer assumes a look of the utmost incredu- 
lity and cold displeasure, and asks the complainant 
not to take up his time with such nonsense. 
Should one or two drunk fellows happen to 
stumble in, and begin to bid, which is far from 
wing uncommon,the night auctioneer pricks up his 
cars, and contrives to animate the strangers with 
a desire to speculate. The bait takes : a drunken 
man begins to bid, a hanger-on of the room bids 


‘need attempt to sell as a night auctioneer. 


azainst hiti; he becomes piqued at the jeers of | 
the crowd, who relish the joke amazingly, and — 


advances. Still the other bids, and this time the 
auctioneer smiles with the crowd. 
put an end to this opposition, the drunken man 
places his hat upon three hairs ; and, after venting 
his spleen by saying—* I will show you who has 
luust money,” he bawls out—* Mr. ———, I will 
give yousuch a sum.” No person now dares to 
speak ; for it has reached a price three times its 
value: the article is knocked down, the auctioneer 
lands it to the fortunate purchaser with a great 
slow of respect, and receives the money. Article 
after article will, some evenings, be sold in this 
way, and the auctioneer will bear with the insolent 
abuse of a drunkard so long as he keeps making 
purchases; but not a minute longer: when his 
money becomes exhausted, he must keep quiet, or 
he will get kicked out. 

The night sales generally commence about six 
vclock in the evening, or perhaps an hour later. 
For half-an-hour before the time of sale, a young 
man, in the service of the auctioneer, takes his 
stand in front of the room, and rings a bell: this 
attracts the attention of the casual passengers, and 
one after another drops in. There are, also, a re- 
gular number of persons who attend night auc- 
tions for amusement, or from having nothing bet- 
wt to do: so that, altogether, by the time of sale, 
4 respectable audience is assembled. It is impos- 
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miscellaneous a description as may well be con- 
ceived. Watches, articles of jewellery, boots and 
shoes, napkins, ales and spirits, pickles, cloths, 
hats and caps, books, &c.,&c. The buyer may be 
suited if he wants a pen-knife, or if he wants a 
dress-coat. One article after another is offered to 
their audience by the night auctioneers with a per- 
severance which nothing can tire. If no one will 
make an offer, the article is put aside, and another 
article put up for sale. The night auctioneer must 
have a temper which nothing can ruffle. This is, 
in fact, so indispensable, that without it no person 
If he 
lose temper but once, the public are nade aware 
of his weakness, and he need expect no peace for 
the future, as he will be laughed at, and bantered, 
and every means used to put him ina passion ; and, 
in a word, he may go and try his hand at some- 
thing else as fast as possible. 

When our auctioneer began, I did not consider 
him as at all likely to succeed. He had for- 
merly acted as clerk to a conveyancer, and could 
have but little idea of the business of an auc- 
tioneer. lis room was just by; and as IL felt 
some little anxiety on my neighbour's account, | 
determined to attend the first evening, and witness 
his success. For some days before, great prepar- 
ations had been going forward for this eventful 
evening ; shelves were erected, package after pack- 
agecame to the door, and disappeared in a most 
mysterious manner. <A large, white blind had 
been nailed across the window, so as to prevent any 
one from having even a peep at the interior ar- 
rangements: the neighbours were, to a man, fierce 
and indignant at this attempt at exclusion. ‘lv- 
wards the afternoon, a case of a very ‘peculiar 
shape Was brought to the door in a cart, and takeu 
away inside in an instant, and the door of the room 
shut, before any of the observant spectators had 
time to form an opinion of what it could contain. 
But when, in a few minutes afterwards, a loud 
crash was heard in the New Auction Mart, the 
neighbours with one accord rushed to the door, 
with a full determination to know all about such 
strange proceedings. When the door was opened, 
they rushed ex masse into the mart, and inquired 
what was the matter. They found everything in 
confusion, The shelves had not been secure, and 
had gone with the weight of the mysterious cases, 
and their contents lay about in sad plight, and there 
was such a horrid smell of sour ale, vinegar, &c., as 
made the greater part of the intensely-gratitied 
neighbours face about in quick time, Cireat fear 
was entertained by some that, in consequence of 
the accident, the Mart would not be opened that 
evening ; their fears, however, were found to be 
without foundation, as, by great exertion on his 


part, the auctioneer had everything ready by the 


oible, however, even for the auctioneer to be able to | 


“y what humour those present may happen to be 
‘4, and so capricious are they, that some evenings 


hetay have a good sale, and clear money; and | 
ti . . ° | 
“ere are other times, again, when he is hardly | 


able ty veta bid. The articles vflered are of as 


appointed hour, 

I ordered tea early that evening, as I was 
anxious to witness the debut of the little auc- 
tioneer. I was one of the very first at the Mart; 
and enjoyed some pleasure from viewing the man- 
ner in which it had been fitted up, Originally it 
had been a dwelling-house, with two. rooms. in 
front, divided by a thin partition, . The partition 
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had been knocked down, and the front turned into | 
one apartment. Along the walls of one end had 

been erected the shelves, the unfortunate fate of 

which is mentioned above ; the room had a bare 
look, and altogether I formed my opinion that the 
chances were against his succeeding. 

The bell kept ringing. In a few minutes | 
there might be half-a-dozen in the room, and the 
auctioneer took his stand on a counter which ran 
across the room at the upper end, and began. I 
saw at once he was a poor hand. He had only one 
or two set phrases, which he kept repeating with- | 
out any variation, such as this :— The teapot is 
up, gentlemen.” “ What do you say for it, gentle- 
men?” © Say something for it, gentlemen.” 
There came a rush from another auction-room 
to hear the new auctioneer; and now was the 
time to try his patience. A dirty fellow, who 
appeared to consider himself a wag, offered some- 
thing for the teapot, about 90 per cent. less than 
its value. A general laugh followed: for this 
worthy seemed to be looked upon by his fellows as | 
a wit. No person offered to advance upon the | 
bid ; and the auctioneer was about to put the ar- | 
ticle aside, when the wag roared to him not to do 
so, as he had purchased the article. This the 
auctioneer denied ; the fellow persisted; and the 
audience laughed as if {the joke was exquisite. 
‘The auctioneer made an attempt to go on with the | 
sale ; but to no purpose. The fellow would roar 
out, “* Are you to give me the teapot?” and this 
set the audience a-laughing again. A set of wicked 
boys witnessing the sport, determined to come 
in for their share of it, and ran out to procure a 
handful of sand. They returned; and with this, 
and other missiles, began to annoy the auctioneer. 
All this would have tried the patience of most | 
people ; but he was a brave little fellow, and bore 
it all with good humour. After some time, a few 
in the room, observing the patience of the poor 
auctioneer, sided with him, and made an attempt | 
to restore order. They had great difficulty in do- | 
ing so; and had to threaten the accomplished 
purchaser of the teapot with summary vengeance 
from the arm of the law before he could be silenced. 
At length, however, this was effected, and the sale 
was allowed to proceed. It was not in his power. 
to do much business that evening; but his good 
nature and patience won the esteem of many, and 
helped to lay the foundation of future popula- 
rity. The following evening he had a much bet- 
ter sale, and his business daily improved. It soon 
became apparent that the auctioneer was a thriv- 
ing man. 

He had been always anxious to be considered | 
a sporting man ; but he settled it, and confirmed 
the minds of the most sceptical of his neighbours 
as to his pretensions to notoriety in the sporting | 
circles, by the purchase of an old stock-horse, which 
he named Jumping Jack. He figured away at the 
races with the best of them; he had even some | 
thoughts, as he informed one of his neighbours, of | 
entering Jumping Jack for a steeple-chase. Some 
cause prevented him, as the name did not appear 
in the list of horseg entered. 


. 


I think he had burnt | 


his fingers with horseflesh: for Jumping Jack was 
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‘much to my gratification, getting forward. The 













several times put up to auction, without even 
offer being made. He disappeared at last ; and] 
have no doubt was sold at a great sacrifice b 
poor little auctioneer. After he had fairly 
Jumping Jack off his hands, he attended better ty 
business ; he added the business of an accountay 
and conveyancer to his auctioneering ; and 
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grocer was the only one in the neighbourhood wh» 
did not like him; and the reason, as I haye 
already stated, was, that he was jealous of him, 
The auctioneer having been in the office of a solj. 
citor, had something of a professional turn about 
him, and was a sort of attorney himself in a smal] 


way. This gave him some standing; and as he call 1 
made some pretensions to be considered a gentle. He 
man, the grocer was up in arms against him and i 
immediately. The grocer’s wife, who liked every. colon 
body, and whom everybody liked, had for 4 Diem 
length of time tried to overcome the dislike of her to Sv 
husband for the little auctioneer. She had even, mont 
upon one occasion, invited him to tea without the he ha 
knowledge of her husband, thinking the friendly Aust! 
interchange of such civilities would lead to a pr- one 0 
per understanding between them. The grocer, to rel 
however, was made of sterner stuff: he received had : 
the auctioneer with forced civility ; the poor 
attempted to infuse some little cordiality into the it ca 
party ; she was not very successful. Her husband dudg 
was determined not to be thus tricked out of his and : 
long-cherished ill-will against his upstart neigh- iang’ 
bour. He never relaxed a feature of his counte- spok 
nance, but maintained the supercilious air he had lish, 
assumed upon the entrance of his unlooked-for His | 
visiter. The auctioneer, rather taken a-back by his ¢ 
the cold civility of the landlord, made a precipitate hom 
retreat. ‘The wife, left alone with her enraged stabl 
husband, received a black eye for her trouble. } vein: 
This sickened her of all similar attempts for the large 
future. The auctioneer and grocer were now on pury 
tenfold worse terms than before. Was 
The next of my Neighbours that deserves to be meas 
noticed is the baker, whose little shop is about in hi 
four doors farther down the street. He is a stout an 
little fellow, a half-breed, by his complexion : but tune 
from what quarter of the globe he was first vow 
ushered upon the billows of life, is altogether un who 
certain ; indeed, he appears to have been knocking man 
about for such a length of time, as to have but 4 _ 
_ vague recollection of his early life. He has not side 
been engaged long in the baking business, as he but: 
formerly dealt in old bottles and second-hand far- had 
niture ; and when that trade was done up, he was van 
under the necessity of turning his attention t en 
é 


something else. He had not a farthing of capital, 
but he never appeared to want anything that was om 
good either to eat or drink. As for dress, that 


did not appear to give him any thought ; not but 
that he had his fancies as well as others, and one Joe 
of them was, to be mistaken for a seaman. It de 
was amusing to witness the manner in which he he 
rolled along the streets, dressed in a blue jacket ve 
and wide trousers. He had a considerable opit at 
ion of his person, and considered himself as bee 
knowing, roving blade. He used to stand in the ™ 


door of his little place, and criticise the servant 
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‘Is as they tripped along, turning up his little ' sidered honourable gentlemen, and would be in- 








; and] ug-nose at some, and giving others a sly look of | dignant at any person who would think them other- 
DY the jmiration. Whether it was for the oddity of | wise. Joe was, therefore, determined to falsify the 
ly got .is manners, or because he was irresistible in his | opinion which his neighbours had formed; and 
otter ty ivances, I am not at present prepared to say, but | with this view, he began to work hard, and push 


or some reason he was a favourite with many of | forward. There was soon a decided alteration for 








id Was, the maidens about the street ; and there has been | the better in the appearance of the shop. He was 
- The Mitcreat talk in the neighbourhood of his taking one | civil, and business thickened upon him. He made 
od who f{ them home as his spouse. All this, however, | a little money, which enabled him to make cheap 
| have he denies: in fact, he professes very licentious | purchases of flour. He was now no longer looked 
f him, principles, and is, if he can be believed, a second | upon as the scheming adventurer ; he was a thriv- 
& soli. Don Juan. The name is now only wanting to| ing tradesman, and could now get some short 
about complete the picture of our baker, and it shall not | credit from his flour-merchant. Such are the 
| Smal] be withheld—it is Joseph, (or, as the neighbours | eventful changes of a colonial life. 
| as he call him,) Joe Tog. | There is another august personage to be noticed 
ventle. He had been for many years steward of a vessel, | before the sketch of our Neighbourhood is complete : 
t him and in this way had worked himself out to the | the landlord of the hotel which stands at the cor- 
every. colonies. His first attempt in business wasin Van | ner. Every neighbourhood has at least one or two 
for a Diemen’s Land, and from thence he had wandered | great men. An English town has its Mayor, its 
of her to Swan River; where he kept a shop for some | Member, and, if it be a county town, its Sheriff, 
| even, months, and afterwards bolted. Since that time, | Then, again, it is divided into many distinct parts, 
ut the he had been wandering about the colony of South | each of which has its great men. One man is great 
iendly Australia, and various other parts ; and as he was | because he is, or has been, an Alderman ; another, 
& pro one of those gentlemen who have a mortal dislike | because he is wealthy, or engaged extensively in 
rocer, to remain long in a place, many of the neighbours | business ; another, because he is a political lec- 
ceived had formed an opinion that Joe would Jolt. One| turer, or has written a work in four volumes ; 
- lady poor wight had ventured to express this opinion: | another, because he has succeeded in his profession, 
‘to the it came to the ears of Joe, who took it in high | and acquired the reputation of being wise and 
sband dudgeon. When exasperated, he spoke hurriedly; | learned. In the colonies there is a shorter way : 
of his and as he had been in many foreign countries, his | a man is weighed in the balance with the money 
neigh- language was a mixture of nearly every language | at his command ; and the greatest weight of metal 
unte- spoken in Europe—French, Spanish, and Eng- | gains the victory. This system of measuring a 
1e had lish, in perfect confusion; a discord of sounds. | man by his purse has given the tavern-keepers an 
ed-for His fury against the person who had dared to hurt | undue ascendancy: from the vast quantities of 
ek by his credit was so great, that had he found him at | liquors consumed, and the enormous profits realiz- 
pitate home at the time, he would most certainly have | ed in that branch of business, it necessarily follows, 
raged stabbed him: for Joe had Spanish blood in his | that those embarked in it acquire riches. In a 
ouble, veins, wherever he had been born. He seized a | properly-constituted society this would not entitle 
or the large knife, and ran to his house with the express | them to respect ; as it is earned from the pockets 
Ww on purpose of doing so; but, fortunately, the other | of squalid and emaciated drunkards, who have 
was from home. He frightened his wife, however, | squandered their all, and, perhaps, are under the 
to be nearly out of her senses, by running in, weapon | necessity of robbing and murdering to supply the 
about in hand, stammering in his unintelligible jargon, | means of gratifying their craving appetite. But 
stout an 1 foaming at the mouth with passion. Forsome_ in the colonies, all this is overlooked ; a man may 
: but lume it was impossible to pacify him; and he | be anything ifhehave money. The tavern-keep- 
first vowed the deepest vengeance against the poor man | ers have, for the most part, a great amount of 
Tr ul- who had offended him so grievously ; and the poor | ready money constantly in their hands: they are 
cking man was compelled to hide himself for some days | also old inhabitants; and from these, and several 
but 4 until Joe's blood-thirsty humour should have sub- | other causes, are looked upon as great men. 
s not ‘ided. It was some time before that came to pass ; | The landlord of “The Globe” was a tall, thin 
as he utatlength, after nearly every oneof theneighbours | man, with rather a saturnine expression of counte- 
1 fur- had interposed for the delinquent, and flattered the | nance, and had nothing of the jolly “ bully-rook” 
> was ‘anity of Joe, by magnifying his credit and stand- | air, which we fancy a landlord should have. He 
on to ing, he was pleased to allow the neighbours to| commonly dressed after the style of a Methodist 
pital, interpose ; and after the delinquent had made a | parson, in a full suit of thread-bare black clothes. 
L was Proper apology, he was generous enough to forgive | He had always an air of mystery about him, and 
that him, The very idea that his neighbours might | was remarkable for his extreme taciturnity, sel- 
, but oo him of attempting to bolt, was the cause of |\dom exchanging more than a word or two with 
1 one “es remaining so long in the place. He had | any of his neighbours. But, notwithstanding this 
, a * secret intention at that time to bolt; but he | appearance of sanctity, he was one of the most 
h he could not bear that any one should entertain so | noted extortioners in the town; and as he added 
icket *W an estimate of his character as to conceive him | the business of a money-lender to his legitimate 
opin- capable of so bad a deed. Joe was not singular ; | trade, he was supposed to have acquired a large 
as & “re are hundreds in the colonies who can be property by the two combined. Many were the 
| the epee or dishonest, as best suits their purpose, | unfortunate wretches whom he bad allured to their 
vant “ut who, at the same time, would wish to be con- | ruin, by a show of generosity at the beginning, 
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When he had once got them fairly within his vast sums from him in the shape of usury 
clutches, he would increase his demands, time after his means be thoroughly wasted. He recei 

time, until he had taken their ail ; and to crown therefore, with a semblance of humility. 

his ravenous thirst for gold, he would take from , the wishes of the other are made known hee 
them the last necessary of life, or the last rag of , presses his joy at having it in his power to 
clothing which remained, before he allowed them | his neighbour at very moderate interest. The 
to escape. Then, indeed, they might starve for | gotiations are soon at an end, without 
what he cared. It is strange that a man, possessed , fering on the part of the money-lender. Theiy wate 


NRE ve 





of such a cruel and unrelenting heart, should be rower takes his departure, no longer depressej the « 
looked upon with any other feeling than disgust. | the thoughts of having to deviate from the honge. the t 
Yet all was overlooked, because he was a rich man. , able and legitimate system of mercantile bugj from 
Who cared for the poor wretches whow he had | and ask a favour of a person whom he hadi a wer 
ruined? They were beggars; without money, | merly despised. All has now, however, pagg in th 
friends, or habitation. What was it to the public , over without his vanity having been in any Wy thing 
that their means had all gone in usury, to add to hurt, or his dignity compromised. He Hes 
the great riches of the wealthy money-lender. | however, again and again, until he is fairly wig any | 
That was a matter of business with which they liad | in the power of the money-lender, who will the ever’ 
/ ) nothing to do: the one was rich, and courted, and | throw aside his mask and show himself to was, 
: caressed ; the other was despised and shunned, ; wretched victim in his true colours. Thus may “tha 
The one might have it in his power to oblige ; the , are lured to their destruction. mast 
other might wish to borrow money. | ‘The reader will not understand these remark perat 
| It is sad to observe the numbers who are daily , however true, to convey insinuations agai of bi 
if ruined through the chicanery and dishonesty of ; any particular person, There are many meg Thus 
the worthy descendants of Shylock, who infest | respectability who are engaged both in the bug the r 
| our colonial towns. It may at first sight be deemed | ness of money-lenders and as tavern-keepers; iM peara 
iié strange, that when the grasping and unrelenting that makes it the greater pity that a man of» allow 
character of the men we have described becomes | spectability should embark ina branch of busines temp 
| known, any person in his right senses, should be) which entails so much misery upon his brethm lican 
a foolish enough to be ensnared with the offer of and tends to harden the heart and crush all te 
/ | temporary relief which they hold forth ; but when fine feelings and sympathies which bind mane 
we reflect for a moment upon the intensity of man in one common brotherhood. Man, as forme 


grasp with which men cling to rank and charac- by his Maker, has a heart capable of the utme 
ter, and untarnished mercantile names, the inge- tenderness ; which clings towards the hearts ¢ 
nuity with which they will day after day over- | those around, with a constancy of affection the 
come difficulties which seem almost gigantic, and | nothing but a thirst for gold can deaden or oblite 
linger out the term which intervenes between them rate. [t is a melancholy spectacle to witness th 


and what seems worse than death—the scorn of fair and goodly tabernacle of the human heat Ix 
the world—the cold sneer of former rivals—the which ought to overflow with love and charity,s of P 
deep curse of the unsuspecting creditor, or, worse degraded, as, for the gratification of an avarice foreig 
than all, the affected pity of some one more exqui- passion, to cast all that ennobles humanity bebia Amot 
sitely accomplished in the art of torture, which falls and become the receptacle of all that is meanal 1 was 
upon the heart of a man of keen feelings with a cruel, until the last twinge of conscience bs for g 
a chilling, blighting anguish which makes himla- ceased to disturb, and the heart of the mand her h 
ment and wish his dishonoured head had gone blood and cruelty is left to the control of & Oper 
down tothe grave in peace,—the mystery is solved. | evil passions raging within it. Of all clasusd it 
It is the desire to maintain a place in the world’s men, the most unfeeling are the mone y-lender, k Prine 
esteem, which lays men open to the snares of the takes some time, however, to acquire the dete at th 
mnoney-lenders. They give gold, and, perhaps, for mined stoniness of heart of a money-lender ; ther of W 
atime, upon easy terms. At first they are all are deeply-rooted tendrils of feeling around tH Iv 
civility : for men of this class delight to see a new | heart of even a money-lender, which it requitt the ] 
face in their dismal dens—it promises a rich har- long practice in the calling to tear up, and whid soon 
vest; and all their wits are setto work to consum- in the process sting deeply, with the secret of the e 
mate the ruin of the wretch who is under the ne- sciousness of innate meanness. Was | 
cessity of soliciting their aid. The first move is The fortunes acquired by the tavern-keep® the J 


to put the borrower off his guard, which is often | are often made in a most disgusting manne} oppor 
accomplished by an appearance of generosity. their houses are nests of thieves and harlel had | 
‘The poor wight goes to solicit aid in some of his the most obscene and noisy revels are hear that ; 








: 

difficulties. He enters the presence of the money- | resounding from them by day and night; ¥# and « 
hi lender with the difhdent air of a weer who hardly j frequently, immense fortunes grow up te. hoste 
nin kuows how to express his errand. The money- | keepers of these hot-beds of vice and dissipatioe HR the P 
Biitn f lender has difficulty in hiding his satisfaction. Ie |“ The Globe” however, to the credit of the lap there 
ARE) ee beholds a man who has long been above him in| lord be it mentioned, did not present any of th th 
1 5. society and commercial standing, about to be | disgusting appearances of many of the others. Te ie tiki 
i ft brought down. He has in view the advantages | solemn landlord had, with no little cunning, truth 
ft ‘ which will accrue to himself by the contemplated | ceeded in gaining the reputation of selling ehesf* ind 
| lg transactions ; as he is aware that he may wring | than any house in town ; and was in conseque® whiel 
y Le voy 

i} 

ie 
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possessed of a eapital and lucrative family con- 
nexion. it was his interest to foster this trade ; 
and with this view he excluded all debauchery ; 
and his house had a quiet, neat, and cleanly ap- 

which contrasted favourably with the 
sloveniy look which many of the taverns present. 
The house hada look nearly as retired as a pri- 
vate dwelling-house. It was a small house, with 





the door in the corner, and had an inner-door to 
the bar, which was covered with green-cloth, and | 
from which there would every minute or two glide | 
a servant girl with one or more bottles in her hand. | 
in this bar stood the landlord, intent upon the only 

thing he ever thought about —amassing money. 
He seldom left the duty of serving at the bar to | 
any other person, for he was suspicious of nearly 
every one. A saying which he frequently repeated, 
was, “that servants had a private purse,” and 
“that they took a shilling for self, and one to the | 
“When, however, business called him im- | 


master. 
peratively abroad, he dressed himself in a new suit 
of black clothes, and sported a magnificent cane. | 
Thus attired, he walked along, neither looking to 
the right nor to the left: for he assumed an ap- 
pearance of indifference to all. He was not thus 
allowed to pass, for many had an object in at- 
tempting to gain the favour of the wealthy pub- 
lican ; and he could hardly walk ten yards with- 
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out being addressed by some acquaintance. The 
great publican would stop ; and if it was an indi- 
vidual whom he had some object to gain in treat- 
ing with civility, no one knew better how to be 
complaisant: but if it was an inferior, or one 
whom he had no interest in being civil to, he was 
suddenly seized with an absence of mind that 
put it out of his power to hear or answer any 
question, and which completely baffled the attempt 
of the other to ingratiate himself with him. 

Ife was never known to smile but once, and 
this was at a public meeting. This astonished one 
or two who knew him not a little. The meeting 
was called for the purpose of selecting from the 
inhabitants persons qualified for holding some 
situations of honour and responsibility. A scheming 
solieitor, who possessed an ambition to be a public 
speaker, and had a number of set phrases and sen- 
tences which he dished-up on every oceasion into 
a speech, rose upon the occasion mentioned, and 


after a most flattering panegyrie, proposed the 


publican. It was at this time that a smile was 
observed to flit across the lips of that person ; and 
the public, who make pretty shrewd guesses upon 
what falls under their notice, concluded that the 
publican smiled at the assurance of another victim, 
Who flatters for nothing ? 


—--- a 


REMINISCENCES OF 


AN EVENING PARTY AT THE DOWA( 
YEAR 


Ix 1814, the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and other royal and distinguished 
foreigners, were, as every one knows, in London. 
Among the latter was Field-marshal Blucher : and 
| was invited by Lady C , who was celebrated 
for giving agreeable parties, to meet Blucher at 
her house, he having promised to visit her after the 
Opera was over. 

it was that memorable Opera night when the 
Prince Regent and the sovercigns appeared together 
at the Opera-house, and when the poor Princess 
of Wales was there also. 

I was at Lady C——’s before the company from 
the Haymarket was expected, but some of them 
won arrived, having left the crowded scene before 
the entertainments closed; and they brought what 
was deemed surprising intelligence, namely, that 
the Princess of Wales was at the Opera, seated 
Ara to the Royal box, and that the Prince 
~ bowed to the Prineess: but the next party 

at arrived, declared that he had bowed to the pit: 
on hearing these contradictory statements, our 
rane put this question to each new comer, “Did 
vee nee bow to the Princess, or the pit?” And 
“ ao as many who declared that he bowed 

. Pit, as that he bowed to the Princess,—a 
“riking proof how difficult it is to ascertain the 
in dj of any fact, though, as in this case, the fact 

“ispute was witnessed by hundreds. But 
‘ver was the true account, the discussion 
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was well-timed, as it gave rise to remarks which 
agreeably beguiled the passing hour, and made 
some of us forget for what purpose we were 
assembled. It also occasioned an unusual exer- 
tion of mind, and excited unwonted interest in the 
conversation, 

The circumstance itself was not of much mo- 
ment, because it was not likely to have any bene- 
ficial results to the parties relative to whom the 
dispute arose ; but it gained importance from the 
consideration, that though not of consequence 
enough to be mentioned in the pages of History, 
it would certainly be alluded to in those of Bio- 
graphy, and in the memoirs of the day: and 
among so many conflicting testimonies, how was 
the biographer to know which was the accurate 
representation? One of the company suggested 
that he must take that side of the question on 
which the greatest number of persons agreed ; 
another that he must write hy the evidence of 
those whom he thought most worthy of credit. 
However, in one point, every one was of the same 
opinion, namely, that the writers of History and 
Biography were much to be pitied ; and that poor 
Sir Walter Raleizh made a wise resolve in deter- 
mining to burn the history he was writing, when, 
of a cireumstanee which he saw happen under the 
window of his prison in the ‘Tower, he heard the 
next day several different and even contradictory 


‘accounts, and not one of them the true one. 
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AN EVENING PARTY AT THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF C——’S. 






Never was the usual unvaried insipidity of a | Prince of Saxe Coburg, who arrived only thi 


London Soirée more completely annihilated, than 
it was for a while on this occasion ; but the subject 
was at last exhausted: we remembered we were 
expecting excitement of a different nature, and we 
began to listen for shouts in the street ; but alas! 
in vain. The hour was late, the ballet must have 
been long over, yet no Blucher came! and our 
small party seemed about to grow sinaller, when 
we heard the trampling of feet in the next room, 
accompanied by other noises ; and then the lady of 
the house, Lady C L , and that amiable 





and agreeable Queen of the Blue Stockings, the | 


late Lydia W——, appeared dressed as old women, 
pretending to dig with the sticks they held in their 
hands, and seeming to search for something buried 
and precious. I was so stupid that I could not 
understand what they were doing: but Isaw they 
were acting a charade; and others, wiser than I 
was, said it is a French charade, and called out 
“The word is Or—Gold;” and so it was. 


clenching their fists and looking daggers at each 


other, and with one accord we all cried out the | 


word is * Lage.” Again they left us, and then 
eame back expressing great alarm, and looking 


upwards as if watching the skies, and starting as | 


if they heard loud noises, then hiding their eyes, 
as if to shut out fearful sights. 
now rewarded the 


Loud applause 
performers, as they showed by 


their gestures that their charade was ended, and | 


the word we knew was “ Orage ;” and while we 
felt grateful for this good-natured attempt to 
beguile the tediousness of waiting, it would have 
been invidious to remember that in Orage there 
was only one 7. 

But we relapsed again into that 
silence which is so often consequent on the expec- 
tation of something more interesting than what is 


actually before us; and again we began to listen. | 


Nor did we now listen In vain; for we certainly 
heard shouts at a little distance, which rapidly 
ir, and at length were audible in the hall, 
and on the 
feet, thi 
distinguished guest, the door was thrown open, and 


drew nea 
In a moment we were on our 


toyy 
SLATS, 


lady of the house advanced to meet her 


with a firm and martial step, in came, drest in a 





uplifted hand, the Lady C L- ! It wasa 
disappointment ; but we could not help laughing, 
nor could we fail to applaud the kind deception, 
waiting. But in another minute more we heard, 
not the sound of shouting, but that of carriage 
wheels, and the prancing of horses’ feet. . 





The door was again thrown open, and Mrs, 
W x «, (now Countess of M——,) who 


was to bring the Field-marshal, entered the room; 
but she came unaccompanied by Blucher, for he 


was so unwell, owing to the heat of the Opera- | 


house, and the pressure of the crowd which sur- 
rounded him at the door, that he was obliged to go 
home to bed. “ 

“ But instead of the Marshal,” said Mrs. W 
P——e, gracefully presenting a gentleman by her 
side, “ allow me to introduce to your ladyshi » the 





i 





They | 
then disappeared, but returned stamping violently, | 


disagreeable | 


/ again. Lord H 


morning in London ;” and instead of a whiskepw 
sallow, ill-looking old soldier, we saw a handson, 


‘blooming, graceful young Prince ; whom our & 


53 & 
lighted hostess soon conducted through her elegay 


suite of apartments. 

“It must be acknowledged,” observed one lady 
“that Mrs. W P—e has brought us amp 
compensation for our disappointment.”—* (Qh: 
!” said another, laying he 





that beautiful Prince! 
hand on her heart, “I wish I had gone away & 
fore he came!” 

At this moment the late Lord II——k enter 


just returned from attending the Princess Charlo 


of Wales to some private exhibition. He litt, 
thought when he took leave of the Princess, thy 
he was going to see her future husband ; an 
little did she think, when she retired to reg, 
that she had seen the most important day whid 
had ever dawned on her young life. Little cou 
she suspect, that on that day had arrived in th 
metropolis of her country, the favoured man wh 
was to be the guiding star of her destiny. 
Important indeed to our lamented Princess wa 


the arrival of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg i 


England. But ashe could never be to me mr 
than “a bright particular star,” to gaze on ats 
distance, I was impatient to depart after T he 
looked at him and admired him again; and whik 
I waited for his return to the front room, I wa 
amused by seeing Lady C L—— accost Lon 
i k,saying in her most winning manner, ass 








| hung upon his arm, “ Dear Lord H——k, do gir 
] ; » G08 


me five shillings ; for I have no money in my 


| pocket, and I want some.”—“ What! want fir 





shillings now, Lady C »” he replied ; “ whs 


for?” Only to pay the servants here for show 
ing. Oh! they shouted so well !”—“ Shoutel! 


what should they shout for?” “Oh! I know: 
but will you be so good as to give me the money: 


'smoothing down his gold epaulette as she spoke. 


b 


“To be sure,’ said the good-natured noblemat, 
putting five shillings in her hand. Then withhe 
usual light and graceful step, she glided out of t 
room, and hastened to distribute her bounty. 

It was a real entertainment to me to see t 


_ comic, vet half-ashamed expression of Lord H—¥! 
military great-coat, a military cocked-hat in her | 


countenance when she turned away. He looked # 
if he did not like any one should have seen hor 
easily he parted with his money for a purpose ® 


| ridiculous as that of rewarding the servants of Lat} 
intended to amuse away the feeling of impatient | 


('—— for shouting for he could not tell what; bei 
at length he gave way to hearty laughter, in whic 
| could not help joining. 

The load-star of the evening then shone on ® 
k was introduced in form, abi! 
returned home, thankful for the various pleasw® 
of the day. 

[ had dined in company with Lord Erskine, 
the lamented Dr. Brown of Edinburgh, the Pre 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, at the house of BY 
dear and highly-valued friend J. G. Lemaist™ 
(nor, alas! no more;) and I had finished the ev® 
ing in a party more than usually marked by ® 
teresting incidents and conversation. Yet If 





I have not said much in favour of those gay 
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+ cw ecenes in which I once moved, by confessing 
. “If so highly gratified, by what I have deserib- 


my 5 Aaa : 
as the means of my gratification ; still I cannot 


? « 
ei as 


retract my words: pleased and grateful Iwas. It | 
cease v e Rives i 
he, perhaps, a W -»akness in me to feel so; but | 
[ cannot be so disingenuous as not to own It to its 


m ghi 


f.1] extent. But one thing perplexed me in its 
| Tthought Mrs. W P—e called the 
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of the bloom of youth, and he seemed inclined to 
be corpulent ; but if he had lost some of his youth- 


| ful beauty, he had considerably gained in interest 


ce, Juan, not Leopold of Saxe Coburg: therefore, | 


‘hough I thought he must be the object of the Prin- | 


ham 


<< Charlotte’s choice, when I heard she was 
ttached to one of the German Princes, I could not 
0 cure Ae was the man, as Inever saw him again; 
and the prints of him, represented him as far less 


young and handsome than he appeared in my eyes, | 


It was long before I had an opportunity of clear- 
cup this doubt. But it came at last. 

Eyentful, and interesting indeed were the five 
vears that followed the evening in question in the 
life of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. He had been 
a husband, he hoped to have been a father, and he 
was become a childless widower. He had there- 
fore experienced a blight not only of his affections, 
hut to his very natural ambition. But he mixed 
with the world as usual; and at last my strong 
wish to see him, and convince myself that he was 
the German Prince whom I saw in 1814, was like- 


me to meet Blucher, invited me in 1820 to a party, 
at which she expected the Duke of Gloucester, and 
Prince Leopold. But the Duke was gone, and few 
of the guests remained, when Prince Leopold came; 
and I instantly recognised in the husband of our lost 
Princess, the young stranger of 1814. But he was 
changed in person, Then his complexion had much 


a 


and expression. In 1820 he wore no order, but 
that of the Garter, and his dress was black. What 
an excellent model, thought I, he would be for a 


picture of Hamlet! 


Had I still doubted his personal identity, my 
doubts would soon have changed into certainty : 
for I heard him say, as he looked around the 
well-lighted apartments, “ This is the first house 
I ever visited at in London! I came hither on the 
very first evening of my arrival. Oh! T remem- 
ber this room well!”? How I wished to have been 
authorized to say, “ And I saw your Royal High- 
ness introduced, and never have seen you since, 
till this moment, when I see you precisely on the 
How I should have liked to read 


same spot.” 


his mind and heart at the moment when he re- 


cognised in Lady C ’s drawing-room, the scene 
of his first appearance in London society. Could 
he help remembering what he then was, and what 
he had since become? But still more should I 





have liked, during my stay at Brussels in 1835, 


to have had an opportunity of studying the expres- 
‘sion of his face since his still greater elevation, 
since he had become a reigning sovereign, and the 
ly to he gratified ; for the same lady who had asked | 


husband of another “ King’s daughter.” I should 
like to have seen whether his countenance was 
bright with domestic happiness, and gratified am- 
bition ; or whether it was anxious, and care-worn ; 
proving the justice of the words put into the 
mouth of a sovereign of former days, 

“ Then happy low, lie down : 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a Crown.” 





THE WITHERED FLOWER. 


cht her from the city vast, 
To this dim forest dell: 
would ease, they said, her pain, to tread 

I) path she loved s9 well. 

ey led her forth by hill and spring, 
And down the flowery den: 

y deem’d her childhood’s haunts would bring 
Her childhood back again. 


¢ Hower-buds glisten’d in the grass, 
ha . . 
the bird sung in the tree: 
Ge aha atk: aieuiiad tin tates tet ns ‘ ' 
‘w short summers since, alas! 
| 1g as blithe as he. 
{) | om . : ° 
* ie not, in summer time, 


thin this happy dale, 
it lady’s eve could long be dim, 
Her cheek could long be pale! 
Yet mo if ntly they lost their light, 
at * stars, when day ’s begun, 
‘ tebelis sweet, which chill winds blight, 
W hen summer days are done. 
“fad, hour by hour, life’s sun sank low— 
inset sad and bleak— 





Jor death crept quietly and slow, 
Like twilight o’er her cheek. 


*T was now the golden autumn time, 
The old age of the day ; 

Each flowery cup was folded up 
Beneath the parting ray ; 

When, as the Sabbath’s dying light 
Stole through the lattice in, 

That lady closed her eyelids bright, 
Upon this world of sin. 

Each floweret ope’d its silken bell, 
When merry morning shone; 

But noon and evening came—yet still 
She silently slept on. 


The lilies grow beside her feet, 
The violets at her head ; 

An angel might not grieve to meet 
With such a blessed bed. 

They brought her from the city vast, 
To this dim forest dell: 

Here first it sprung, and here, at last, 


The withered floweret fell. C. RO. 
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THE NEW 


Tne reading world—or the far greater propor- 
tion of it, the novel-reading world, which includes 
within itself most of the lesser or sectional reading 
circles—never can have found itself more copiously 
supplied than in the present season. It must be the 
fault of stingy Librarians if three fresh volumes 
are not furnished to voracious consumers every 
three days. As we believe “the reading world” 
derives not only its entertainment, but, though 
indirectly, as much of its moral intelligence and 
instruction from fictions and imaginative writings 
as from didactic essays and moral discourses, we 





rejoice to find in this important department of | 


literature steady improvement. Not that we 
have more works of power and genius than distin- 
guished the past brilliant periods of Scott and Edge- 
worth, Godwin, Burney, Lady Morgan, and Banim ; 


| 


but that the entire class of fiction writers is raised, | | 
and that the inanities of the Minerva Press could | and light-hearted creature, captivated the gay sn 


no longer be tolerated. 
place novel of the present day displays some know- 
ledge of real life, and a clearer apprehension of the 


Even the most common- | 


NOVELS.* 


the breast of one young girl, the victim of a hg) 
education ; of the false and worldly notions of 
relatives, and of the conventionalities of society ; 4 
woman who, with her heart devoted to her first lov. 
is exhibited bound on the rack of an ill-assorte) 
marriage. The opening of the Tale shows 
Emma Vassall on the eve of her introduction jg, 
societv, under the auspices of Mrs. Amyott, a gay 
and kind-hearted married sister. Emma was thy 
youngest of the four daughters of General Vassal) 
whose death, by suicide, had consigned his bowed. 
down, sorrowing widow, to the strictest privacy, 
Her sister, Mrs. Nugent, a fashionable match-maker, 
had brought out her daughters ; and long befor 
this time clutched for the eldest, the formal ap! 
worldly Elizabeth, a very rich London banker, } 
was a young old man, and his wife an o/d youn 
woman. Fanny, the second daughter, a happy 


of a needy peer ; and thus married highly, though 
for love. Of the two sons of General Vassall 
Lawrence, the elder, was now settled at a sno 


grand secret of relying upon truth and nature, if | Rectory in Wiltshire ; and Tom, the scape-grae 


the object be to enlist the sympathies and to influ- 
ence the affections and the opinions of beings akin 
to those described or personated by the story-teller. 

To come to the ample instalment of literary en- 
tertainment on our table: we have, first, The Belle 
of the Family, from the pen of a lady to whom we 


owe the pleasing tale of The Little Wife. In point | 


of execution this story is very far from faultless. 
It displays a world of minor blunders, which, we 
daresay, may justly be laid upon that ubiquitous 
scapegoat, the printer’s devil; or, at all events, 
fairly divided with him. 
evident and gross blunders of some of the London 
novel-printers, who get up their works in great 
haste, are an injustice to readers, and must be a 
sore affliction to sensitive authors, who surely can- 
not be chargeable with one-half the sheer nonsense 
and bad grammar laid totheir account in the ill-com- 
posed (typically speaking) and ill-corrected pages 
of many novels. This rebuke may be somewhat 
out of place; but is of a fault that has reached 
a height for which there is no excuse, and one 
which ought to be amended. 

As it is not in our power to give a detailed ab- 
stract of one-half of the novels on our list, we select 
what we consider—if not the most perfect—the 
most interesting of the group—The Belle of the 
Family, Yet in it, the incidents and characters are 
of the most common sort ; and the attention of the 
reader concentrated upon the strife of passions in 





* I. The Belle of the Family; and Harry Monk. By the 
Author of “ The Little Wife,” “ Young Prima Donna,” &c., 
Ac. Three volumes. 

Il. The Grrave-Digger. By the Author of “ The Scottish 


Heiress.” Three volumes. 


| 
| 
{ 


of the family, was in the Navy, and sometimes is 
the Fleet. 
dent in childhood, been rendered a confirmed in- 
valid though a girl of charming character. Muei 


of the interest and affection of the scattered hous: 
_ hold therefore devolved upon Ema, the younges, 


} 


| 


Seriously speaking, the | 








Ili. New Sketch of Evervy-day Life: a Diary ; with Strife | 


and Peace; a Tale. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by 
Mrs. Howitt. Two volumes. 
IV. Men and Women; or, Manorial Rights, 


. By the Au- 
ther of * Susan Hopley.” Three volumes, 


and the beauty and pet of the family ; loved i 
spite of her many faults, while they were on) 
manifested in the caprices and waywardness of « 
spoiled child, from the entertainment which the; 
afforded to the thoughtless spectators of her pett 
passions. Thus, a naturally warm-hearted, & 
warm-tempered child, grew up a proud, impatier, 
and self-willed girl: though with many redeemin: 
qualities, some of which were either intimate) 
allied to her indomitable pride, or had their 1 
in that imperfection :— 

Emma was very young when her father so sudden; 
and fearfully died! She was the lovely last born—™ 
last child of a husband adored by his bereaved wife. . - 
All seemed to join with the poor mother in assisting ® 
this task of ruining the little Emma—brothers, siste™ 
servants, all succumbed at once, to every want and We 
of the imperious little beauty. 

When the time came for governesses and maste™ 
these functionaries found it more prudent, for Ur 


sake of quiet, to wink at the faults of their a 
_ than to engage in the troublesome task of patient) 


correcting them. But Emma was now seventee®: 
and both her married sisters had offered to beco™ 
her chaperone. To the sensible and worldly Ms 
Chetwood, Emma naturally preferred her sis" 
Fanny Amyott, a creature full of mirth ® 
fascination, who, though she had married 80 * 
prudently, had yet, somehow, a very pretty sms 
house in a good quarter of London; her husbs» 
in Parliament ; and “her own horses,” from 


_moment that the season brought her to town, un 
she left it for her father-in-law’s country 


‘ 
i 
' 


Mrs, Chetwood was the only person who had e™ 


The third daughter had, from an aeci- 
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ventured to : - : 
-r], who now protested against being domesticated 
ites 


with her lecturing eldest sister, and declared for 
Fanny's guidance and companionship, saying— 
«] had enough of the school-room, and prefer enjoying 
myself whilst it is in my power. I shall go to Fanny 
‘3 ar.” ‘ 
" And imbibe such a love of dissipation, that every- 
thing after her house, will seem stale, flat, and unprofit- 
al le.” . . 
“After her house I shall come to you, if you like,” 
retorted Emma, with a sly smile, and a sparkle in her 


THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 


find fault with the headstrong, unruly | 
arrival in London—whither, as she perfectly well 





bright, dark eyes, which told of the mischievous spirit 
within; “but my first season must be with Fanny. I like 
Charles Amyott, too, and I like dancing, and I shall dance 
to my heart’s content: you know you never have balls; 
and I hate great dinners, and—” ° , : 

Emma’s disposition was affectionate and sensitive, but 
il] regulated, and impetuous as any spoilt child’s could | 
he. A word of affection from her mother, whom she 
worshipped, would have ruled her in her most intem- 
perate moment, provided the cold, stern eye of Mrs. 
Chetwood were not watching her at the time; but in | 
in that case, her temper found relief in a volley of words: 
nothing put her into such a passion as one of Eliza- | 
beth’s calm looks, and measured speeches. 

Often and often was Emma dismissed the drawing- 
room, for her grand fault, her want of respect towards 
her elders; and then, in the course of a few minutes, 
Helen would slip out of the room after her, and soothe 
the agitated spirit, and bring her round again. No 
wonder the child was spoilt, and no wonder the girl was | 
unruly. 

“ Atall events, my dear mother,” said Mrs. Chetwood, 
when she took her leave, after staying a few days at the | 
Hligh-Down House, as was her annual custom, “ never | 
fear for Emma; as long as I am in town, I shall keep a | 
watchful eye over her to see if—”’ 

“To see if you can’t meddle,and make mountains out 
of my molehills,” interrupted Emma herself, who had | 
entered unobserved. “ Thank you, Elizabeth, but we shall 
not be in your set!” 

This was a sharp touch. Emma had little idea how | 

much of bitterness was contained in that conventional 
phrase, the meaning of which she did not rightly know, 
and the sound of which she had caught, like a parrot, 
from her sister Fanny. Mrs. Chetwood, on the contrary, | 
leit stung by its application, and incensed at the imper- 
tinence which prompted it. 
; Had Fanny Amyott been in the room the case would 
have been different: her uncontrollable bursts of laughter 
at speeches of the kind, gave them a tacit approval, and 
me hasty warmth of the spoilt child’s temper, was by 
w means improved thereby. 


Under the exterior of hardihood and defiance, the | 
young Emma concealed an irritable sensitiveness, | 
z growth of pride and wounded sensibility. The | 
‘ate of her father, which the rest of the family had 


eased to feel, she bitterly felt, and as a stigma ; 
and again— 





| 
| 
} 
} 


There was another torturing subject often discussed | 


a her presence, under which her proud and reckless | 
Ay writhed, and that was their poverty! Poverty | 
= the nightmare of her bright dreams of the future... | 
Uh, Helen, if we were but rich !” 
i Bat we have an ample sufficiency, Emma.” 
ax... but not wealth! Oh, for riches, Helen! Had I 
"iy Tiches, how differently, how scornfally I should look 
"pon the world.” is 


or shame, Emma! j ; ; 
man like Mr. + Parsarnah 3 these are your ideas, marry a | 


"expression of contempt burst from the d li 
proud lip 
tad a curl of disgust lingered there. 


RPh fashionable circles into which she was 
“uced, Emma had a distinguished success. 


| the rooms. 





he 

ue nh "his . . . 
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nant charm in a poor and obscure beauty. On her 


understood, she had come to be seen and admired, 
and to make an eligible, that is, a rich and high 
marriage—Emma was initiated by her giddy sister 
into the surrounding eligibilities. There was but 
one warning :— 

Everhard Aylmer, you know him by name, because he 
is almost like a brother to Charles. Come, Emma! now 
for a compact : you may do what you please with all the 
rest, but you must not break my first favourite’s heart !” 

A smile of derision curled Emma’s lip, and she laughed 
slightly but contemptuously at the caution. . . . . 

Emma Vassall was delighted with her life at the 
Amyotts; it was all sunshine at home and abroad, from 
Charles Amyott’s sunny face hurrying in and out of the 
house, down to the very Iap-dog which frisked about 
No one had so many opera boxes offered 
constantly for her use as Fanny Amyott, now that she 


_ was introducing a young sister; and balls without number 


were on the tapis, where the beautiful Miss Vassall was 
expected. 

Though surrounded by several eligible adorers, the 
haughty Emma had many secret mortifications to 
endure. ‘The frequent whisper attending the ap- 
pearance of the belle of the ball-room, of ** General 
Vassall’s daughter, poor thing!” or, “so many 
daughters, poor things!” “where has the widow 
hid herself?” reached her quick ear, and chilled 
her proud, warm heart, where her sisters would 
have been either unobservant or indifferent to such 
remarks. Ontheevening of a great ball, where Emma 
danced with her admirer, Mr. Gore, a “high-bornand 
delightful man, worth five or six thousand a-year,” 
as Fanny said, she was taken suddenly ill, in con- 
sequence of remarks which she overheard on her 


father’s shocking death and her mother’s poverty. 
_But Emma bore bravely up till concealed in her 


sister’s carriage, when her overwrought feelings 
gave way in « passionate burst, though she would 
give Fanny no explanation of its cause. Mrs. 


| Amyott could only impute her excessive emotion 


to Mr. Gore having abruptly “ proposed ;” while 


| Mr. Amyott fancied it more likely that Emma was 


ill from eating too much ice. Fanny thought this 


coarse idea “ was so like men ;” and Fanny was 
certainly more discriminating than her husband, 
| though not exactly right in this instance: for Mr. 


Gore loved, but had not yet “ proposed.” Mr. Gore 
called next morning, and was incidentally informed 
that, quite recovered, Emma had gone out to walk, in 
Hyde Park, withthe nurse and child, on which he ran 
down stairs, and was soon on his way to Hyde 
Park. Emma came in. 

“Did you meet Mr. Gore?” was Mrs. Amyott’s first 
question when her sister returned. “ Yes, we met him.” 
* Did he join you?!”—“ No, Fanny.”—* No! I am 
quite surprised—I—”—* I was not,” said Emma ; “ | 
had protection enough without him.” “Ohyes! Nurse 


_and the child are always enough ; but | declare I—” 


Fanny Amyott was not daunted by her sister’s abrupt 
replies, but they put her out. She knew she had some- 
thing to say very particular, but Emma was 80 unsatis- 
factory, she never could get on with her. 

“ He sat here some time, Emma. I told him you were 


in the Park ; he asked after you in the first place.” 


“ Of course he did !” exclaimed Emma, suddenly firing 
up ;“ but once for all, Fanny, I do wish you would not 
throw that man so openly at my head !—one really can- 
not move but there comes Mr. Gore! Operas, dinners, 
balls, parties, even our quiet morning walks, there comes 


‘natural haughtiness, possessed a poig- | Mr, Gore! It is really quite enough to make me hate 
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: Hits him ! and if you second him in such a system of persecu- | “a fact wrung from my vigilance, and painful angie, , 
. i td tion, much better let me go home again !” | on this poor girl’s account. In addition to all these» ; 
+ f I Mrs. Amyott was quite struck dumb. During her portunities of meeting; and you will agree with me gh. mak 
Z ity flying visits to the High Downs, Emma’s violence had | nothing is so favourable to a love match, or an aet , we! 
ney been her greatest source of amusement, for she had not | folly, as opportunity—” bap 
i DAE then been the object of it herself. . , . “I fervently pray Emma may make a love math» 
miele Brief and sudden, and slight as the scene had been, | ejaculated Fanny, warmly. “God grant her a fates A 
eit it taught Mrs. Amyott one lesson, and that was, that if | happy !” task 
pul re she wished to exercise her talent of mancwuvring inthe | “In addition to all this,” continued Mrs. Chetwoy aul’ 
case of her sister, that must be done su) rosa; for Emma’s | little heeding the interruption, “ unless you Wished 4 Am 
was nota character, or a temper, to submit to anything _ two green geese to fall in love with each other, what » fooli 
so thoroughly contemptible, as being “thrown at a per- | earth could induce you to allow your Mr. Everha, oe 
son’s head,” as she figuratively, but forcibly expressed it. Aylmer to attend the singing lessons of a girl with , Mrs 
Mrs. Amyott saw in a moment that Emma would take | beautiful a voice as Emma !” her 
the reins in her own hands, as far as guidance went... | “ Attend the singing lessons !” cried Mrs. Amyoy Em 
Mrs. Amyott’s anxiety for her sister’s prospects wounded , “ Why, really Lizzy ! forgive me for the rudeness of p, “we 
the young girl’s pride. It was too undisguised. Emma peating your words, but Everhard came here for five, eon t 
knew perfectly that her career in the gay society was six times in the morning, simply and solely for me, sacri 
not to be without “an end and aim.” She had learnt | teach him to net !” to off 
by a thousand means, before she left her happy, peaceful “ To net—consummate angler, and consummate dup to he 
home, that her mother expected her to marry, and to | Oh, Fanny! at your age—with your worldly-boug, ed be 
marry well. Of this no secret had ever been made: so  experience—a married woman of five-and-twenty toy tom 
! her perfect knowledge of the fact was no fault of hers; | so gulled ! to net indeed |” fatig 
but she was too proud, and too wilfal to allow it toin-| “ Fishing nets,” said Fanny.' whic 
fluence her conduct; and though she carried herself | “ Then he has caught his fish before the net is m& ness 
haughtily, when she thus by accident gained a glimpse , that’s all,” said the indignant sister. ough 
a) of Mrs. Amyott’s views, she was ready to sink into the) The truth began to force itself upon Mrs, Amyot, other 
earth with mortification, at the bare idea of Mr. Gore who loved Everhard Aylmer as a brother, and y she } 
having also penetrated them, and went to her room, | ...y.; : . : prou 
‘ . ; | exclaimed :— 
; crestfallen and subdued. | “onre ; _ ; sobb 
i “ And this!” she exclaimed as she threw herself into | Jh! fool that I have been, nos fancy, * fear,e worl 
: a chair, “this is the shadow of what I have come to foresee, oF guard against, so fatal a match A Emm: expe 
a town to endure ! Oh, riches!” she added bitterly; =? gael wife ! an petted, spoiled, and indulged all be Ir 
5 i “what would | not willingly exchange for riches ! for ife, and Sow <0 dream of Everhard Aylmer, and tt that 
common independence ! for the simple power of feeling W ent Indies | ee , ne 
that, by clinging to my quiet home, I did not draw down ,. The thought was positive anguish 3 and POs, aa — 
expense on those who support me, and future penury on , little Mrs. Amyott was nearly at her wits’ end. Cha 
myself ! but I am poor !” Her hope was, that Emma, so haughty and om that 
Other evils were in store for little Mrs. Amvott, | t@ all mankind, might not return the attachmen whic 
Her sensible sister, Mrs. Chetwood, came to reproach | A pic-nic to Richmond next day fully opened he infor 
her with having conducted affairs so ill, that now | °° Phere — large party ; but Aylmer wi whil 
Emma’s name was openly coupled with that of a ©Y*? oy MGS. Tho wan, vremge, abecnem littl 
gentleman ; and that she was also talked of as a silent, and she aia ag but the vigilantes ‘i 
flirt or a coquette ; which Mrs. Chetwood said she detected, in a furtive smile, symptoms of a mutt Pm 
was. intelligence between them. They might not har nent 
“ Lizzy ! Lizzy!” exclaimed Mrs. Amyott, “you are | spoken, but they understood each other; andi Mrs. 
talking of your own sister ! spare her such harsh accusa- | Was all over with her prudent care. Worse hap “ 
tions ; consider her beauty and attractiveness in every | pened. Emma, without a word of advice askedé be q 
— iE ‘nya are vot coupled with hers | taken, that day rejected Mr. Gore, and discourage “J 
—one name rope; Oo ° 53 ce reqyze " ‘ _ exch 
* It is of that name I came to speak, Fanny: if Emma the attentions of Sir William Crewe and Capit ~ 
marries that man, it would be next to madness! 1 think Forrester. Mrs. Amyott was in despair, and accuss «| 
nothing in comparison of hearing her given to Sir Wil- her favourite Aylmer of having stolen her sistet! Set a 
liam Crewe, young Forrester, or a dozen others. I say affections :— lette 
in comparison ; I think that bad enough but they are "Ge the contvary.” exclaimed Drs, Chetwene Amy 
—, carried on before you, and not — threw them in temptation’s way, and now you bla Mn. 
Now hear me,’’ persisted Mrs. Amyott, waxing nearly | the innocent one.” ‘ F; 
as angry as her sister was warm. “ Lizzy !” cried Mrs. Amyott, looking up, “ how® er | 
There had been misunderstanding between the you say the innocent one?” ° Af, 
sisters. Mr. Gore was the one name meant by Mrs, | _, “ Because I believe him to be the innocent one ! Wes - 
Amyott, and Mr. Gore “had five or six thousand E me ~~ — ‘aap for ang wy Cold, hea be 
eae a aaa re ' yroud as I.mma 1s, she cannot be quite insensibie ®® 
~ ear. Iie was quite unobjec tionable - but Mrs. i like Mr. kvian without sav etaenliah the ba shou 
Chetwood still had her fears that Aylmerwas meant, somest man you know.” ° par 
and was glad that she had alarmed Mrs. Amyott,, “ Elizabeth! this from you?” ad 
and put heron her guard. At the Forresters, Em- _ “ Yes. I have watched Mr. Aylmer in society wi wT 
ma, as Mrs. Chetwood told, instead of dancing, of 7°" little thought I was noticing you; I have heard » 
which amusement she was eo fond. was seen sifting high character from friends, and even brother-offe SUSy, 
amu: i $s0 fond, wa ging itting and LT have studied him when I have met him at J* ful. 
on the staircase with Aylmer, At the Caledonian house. I feel as if I knew him perfectly, and on ® quit 
5 Ball, after walking through a quadrille with Sir Strength of that, I gave you my earnest advice.” to . 
a William Crewe, another of her eligible admirers, e “TI will take it ! indeed, indeed, I will \79 exclaie® of } 
Bill Emma spent the rest of the evening sitting in the | * a nmyer, tearfully ; “only give it to me. ; ois 
: tea-room with Everhard Avlmer :— The advice was to send for Aylmer, and to sp™ : 
z “ Anything more {” asked Mrs. Amyott, compressing to him as a friend, entreating him not to in dea] 
a it her lips. ; . | with her sister’s brilliant prospects. Mrs, Amy* in ¢ 
Hi ad Just oue more fact,” was Mrs, Chetwood’s answer; | wrote the note of summons, while exclaiming~ que 
1 Be 
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«Ah me! what would I give for riches, and power, to 
make two poor creatures happy! Oh, Bessy ! God grant 
we may never repe : , 
happiness of one so very dear to us as Emma !” 

« Write on,” was all that Mrs. Chetwood said. 

Acain Mrs. Amyott revolted from her painful 
tgsk; and now Mrs. Nugent, the match-making 

> ; - . 
qunt, set upon her; and every one, even Charles 

o] ° . . 
\nvott, took the liberty of telling Emma how 


. . . , ‘ ry. 
foolish she had been in rejecting Mr. Gore. To / 
Mrs. Nugent’s assurance, that when she recovered | 


her senses she would wish for Mr. Gore back again, 
Emma stoutly replied :— 

“Then you know very little of me, aunt Nugent, if 
you think Tam made of such materials, and that 1 would 
sacrifice my happiness because a good match happened 
to offer ‘ecolf.? . . . »« And Emma retired abruptly 
to her own room, to hide the bitter tears that pride prison- 
ed back as long as it possibly could. There, too, the phan- 
tom of fear followed her. Daunted at last, harassed, 
fatigued, aud dispirited ; tortured by some inward thoughts, 
which she would impart to no one; placed in the wilder- 
ness of London, with no friend ; upbraided by one thor- 
oughly worldly sister; flying the society,en téte a téte of the 


other, whom she tenderly loved, and whose heart she knew | 


she had wounded; the spirit of the young and hitherto 


proud girl seemed positively dying within her, and she | 


sobbed long and bitterly—tears of real anguish in that 
world from the brightness of which she had been led to 
expect sc much. 

In a few days it was remarked by Mrs. Amyott, 
that her sister Emma knew much more of the 


private affairs of Aylmer, than either his friend | 
Emma was aware | 
that he had not got an exchange of his regiment, of 


Charles or her matronly self. 


which there had been some talk. Emma had given 
information about him required by Mr. Amyott, 
while concealing her face among the curls of her 
little nephew :— 

“He had not on Thursday, when we were at Rich- 
mond.” And this time the pale cheek did burn, and the 
deep colour dyed even the fair, small hands that were 
tremblingly holding little Amyott’s cup and saucer; and 
Mrs. Amyott fixed the look of a basilisk on her sister. 


“What reason did he give for the delay, my dear girl! | 


be quick, for I am in a prodigious hurry,” said Charles. 
“Ile was hesitating on account of the expense: that 


exchange was to cost some hundred pounds, and he | 
thought—as his health was improving—” 


“Hurrah, then !” cried Charles, “ for my father has 


set all right; and you will see by that letter—the kindest | 


] ‘ ; ‘ 

letter in the world—” , : . . And Charles 

Amyott rushed out of the door as hurriedly as he ran 

in. : ” 

, Fanny Was more nettled than ever she had been in 
ioe to + . a ° 

let iite—nettled at her sister’s want of confidence in her. 
If)” she ejaculated, as she flew up stairs on her way to 


Pr .+* ee ‘pf . 
tr. \myott, “if the girl had but thrown her arms round 
my neck 


} un} , , . 
*hould have gone through fire and water for them. 


ho: spoilt, wilful, proud child! Everhard Aylmer, shal/ 
Ie . 


moment of escape has arrived !” 
lhe interview between Mrs. Amyott and the 
Suspected lover took place. 
ful, 
quit » $f awa J M j 
4 ire if ever Aylmer had given her sister any reason 
. Uppose that there was foundation for the reports 
“ his attachm 


Ci ‘ . ° 
ilm and cool, but now he replied— 


=e tone of the firmest decision, whilst his lips sud- 
, rr ‘tivered. “I am too keenly alive to my position 
- World, ever to have done 80; and beyond that 
“etion, Mrs, Amyott, I trust you will not go. You 


nt interfering, in this way, with the | 


ek, and been candid with me, and told me she did | 
fare for this man, I feel I could not have stood it; I | 
But | 


remain in her society to be made miserable; and the | 


It was long and pain- | 
At the close, Mrs, Amyott ventured to in- | 


ent. Ife had all along been stoically | 
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| have inflicted pain this day, as gently and kindly as was 
_ possible, and | trust you will spare me more |” — 

Fanny revived. Her pride had had a slight shock, 
when she fancied her sister’s value was not appreciated; 
_ but she was now satisfied, and she expressed herself so. 
| “ And about the exchange !” she asked, as he rose to 
| take an abrupt leave. 
| * ] shall withdraw the application—it is better—it is 
| best—” he answered quickly. “ By the time my leave ex- 
| pires, believe me, I shall be quite ready and most willing 
to go!” 

To the West Indies he was to go; and he pro- 
mised everything required of him—save to forget, 
Ife pressed Mrs. Amyott’s hand convulsively at 
parting, as he whispered, * You cannot ¢ pect a 
The same evening Charles Amyott told his wife, 
the attachment, if it existed at all, had not been 
mutual :— 


Mrs. Amyott started at first, but soon recovered her- 
self. 

* Just what [I thought ! just what | always suspected ! 
When Bessy teazed, and worried, and persisted in my 
putting a stop to it, | always told her, and indeed | told 
my aunt Nugent as well, that I doubted if Emma cared 
in the least ; and I am sure no one can have felt more 
for Everhard this day than I have.” 

“He seemed so cut up, did he!” asked Mr. Amyott, 
| sarcastically. 

“* No, not exactly that; but—”’ 

“So crest-fallen at being discovered, eh !” 

“No, indeed ! rather the contrary ; but—” 

“Well,” said Mr. Amyott, with a shrug,“ you and Bessy 
had nearly made a nice mess of it! Let me ask you, why 
did not two such wise old heads attack Emma herself?” 

* Because she would have laughed at and defied us.” 

“Not she, trust her! Now, then, for my secret that 
you took your oath about: the fact of the matter is, it 
is all on her side !” 

For a moment Mrs. Amyott was breathless: she only 
uttered the word “ Charles!” and stood almost like a 
statue. Mr. Amyott repeated the words, and then paused 
for an answer. 


“And he! did he dare to say so?” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, whilst her eyes, usually so mild, absolutely 
flashed fire: “ did he presume to—’ 

“ Gently, gently, my dearest! Everhard Aylmer is 
not the kind of fellow to dare much where you ladies 
are concerned, or to presume anything at all; neither is 
he base enough to boast, or betray the fact, of a woman's 
preference.” 

“Charles, for shame!” cried Mrs. Amyott indignantly. 
“'Tl'o insinuate this against Emma, against the sister of 
your own wife.” 

“ Versus one as dear to me as a brother, Fanny. | 
do not deny that he has been attentive to her; he could 
hardly help it. He has been flattered too, of course, by 
the undisguised preference of such a beautiful girl as she 
| is, after all: but as to his heart—not he ! 
| “Qh, pride!” burst from Mrs. Aymott’s lips, as she 

clasped her hands over her eyes, “ what a fall !” 


This secret, confirmed by the changed and faded 
face of the proud, silent, and forsaken girl, deeply 
grieved Fanny ; and she was relieved when aunt 
Nugent, who was going into Wiltshire with her 
| noble protégé Cecy Gerard, carried Emma down to 
her brother's parsonage. 

Emma had lingered out a last ball, a last opera, 
but had met no Aylmer. The morning of her 
| departure found the spoiled and petted beauty in 
one of her worst humours. She contrived to make 
herself thoroughly disagreeable to her aunt, and 
listened with the utmost nonchalance to the 
descriptions which the gentle Cecy Gerard gave 
her of the society she was to meet in Wiltshire, 
| There were the Vanes and the Clarendons,— 
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“ And the Rochforts, do you know them !” | 

“ No,” answered Emma, languidly. 

“Oh, I thought you might ; because they are related 
to Mr. Aylmer.” 

Emma turned her large, wild eyes slowly on the 
speaker with a look of interrogation as speaking as 
words ; and Miss Gerard answered it by saying— 

“They are very rich old people, with an only child ; 
a nice girl, who looks more like their granddaughter, 
for she is still inthe school-room. She will be immensely 
rich, heiress to their lovely property.” 

These few words brought the shadow back to Emma’s 
face, and she leant silently out of the carriage, watch- 
ing the rapid evolutions of the wheels, for miles and 
miles, 

In the crush-room of the Opera-house on the | 
previous night she had heard herself thus canvassed | 
by a group moving through the room :— | 

She had heard the question, “ Do you know Miss Vas- | 
sall by sight?” and the answer— 

“Iam not certain that I should; but wherever Mr. 
Aylmer is, you need not look far beyond.” 

“Oh, but I heard that Aylmer was relaxing.” 

“Very possibly ; I never thought it could be serious. 
The Vassalls are as poor as church mice, and it is only 
wonderful how those two have married so tolerably. 
You know the father ; did you ever hear ?” 

“Oh yes ; shot hiniself.” 

Emma Vassall quivered at the last words, even more 
than at the sentence that had preceded them ; there was | 
no whisper on that subject too low for her ear. 

In Wiltshire, Emma was as much admired as 
she had been in London. One gentleman of high 
birth and large fortune her pride gloried in having 
rejected, some hours before his insolent mother, 
Lady Mary Forrester, came to warn her against 
the presumption of receiving her only son’s ad- 
dresses, or of aspiring to come into her family, | 
The rejected lover afterwards went abroad, leaving 
his mother in despair, and the haughty, though 
mortified Imma fiercely triumphant. When her | 
brother came home on that day he found her in 
a state of great excitement. When interrogated 
as to what Lady Mary had done— 

* What did she ’~-what dared she ! rather what dared 
she not! But I trampled on her pride ; I sunk her to 
my feet; 1 laughed at her fallen greatness, and I | 
triumphed !” cried Emma Vassall. And she paced the 
room with a step that told the excited state of her feel- | 
vs, as much as her panting voice and flashing eyes. 

Lawrence could not forget that the refusal had | 
heen written before the mother came, | 

There was a friend now in Wiltshire, Sir William | 
Crewe, more clear-sighted as to the real feelings of | 
Aylmer than Charles Amyott, who had merely | 
remarked the silence of the lover without reading 
his anguished brow and quivering lip. This gentle- 
nan, Who was in Aylmer’s confidence, and who 
also understood or guessed at the feelings of Emma, 
now heard of her rejection of Captain Forrester. 
Sir William had been furious at the step taken by 
Mrs, Amyott ; while Aylmer himself only blamed 
her for having thrown him and Emma so constantly | 
together. They talked of M r. Gore — 

“ Miss Vassall refused Gore !” said Everhard, hastily. 

“She did, she did !” pursued his friend, elevating his 
eyebrows : “ then I would stake my existence her sister 
did not kuow of it till it was all over.” 

“IT cannot tell. I only know the fact,” answered 
Everhard Aylmer. 

“ That girl is a jewel |’ exclaimed his friend. “ Take 
my advice — pursue her, save her before she is spoilt ; 
take her with her high generous spirit fresh upon her, 


“1 ) . «#3 . ‘ 
and leave the rest to fate ' 
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he had obtained the living he 


“ How gladly would I !” exclaimed Everhard ; &,, 
fate may be just as adverse as fortune has been ! Beg 
there is a sober reality connected with the romanes ¢ 
this affair ; she has not sixpence! AndI! what hay, 
I hed 

“Faint heart,” began Sir William. 

“Yes!” said Everhard, warmly, “I have a fyi» 
heart where she is concerned! I have faint hear 4 
giving her a barrack home, and marching her behing, 
regiment for the best of her days.” 

“ I'd risk it,” persisted Sir William. 

“[ davenoti” .. +. 2+ = © « » 

“ Come now, Aylmer, listen to reason. You areonth 
eve of making an enormous sacrifice for the sake of ty 
girl whose affections you have chosen to win ; and ye 
that very sacrifice tends only to make her, if she can 
half a straw for you, miserable! You are about; 
leave the country, without giving her even the poor atk 
faction ; for it is a satisfaction, of hearing you say thy 
she is the cause.” 

Aylmer could think of nothing but his poverj 
In Wiltshire, Sir William’s further silent ay 
close observation of Emma, convineed him thy 
she was still true to his friend. 

One morning at the parsonage, the staid, duty. 
loving, estimable young clergyman told his exci 


able sister that he expected a strange guest ; an} 
the restless and conscious Emma, ever ready to taly 


alarm, was confounded when he said— 


“ You are to have a visiter all to yourself to-day, | 
bespeak your best warmth, best manner, and best look 
He is coming out of his way from Gerard Park tods 
to see you.” o © © © 8 

“Oh,” said Emma, drawing a long breath, whilst 
colour gradually returned, and flew over her faee, *! 
shall be enchanted to see him.” And the visiter# 
rived ! Sir Courtney Emlyn. He was a very fine-loo 
ing man, in the prime of life, stately in his manners, high 
haughty, cold, yet pleasing when he chose ; and beara 
on his broad, unwrinkled brow, the deep trace of 
sear which bore witness to the perils he had encow 
tered in his country’s cause, It was a high-soundig 
name, and, as Emma laughingly remarked when he wee 
away— 

“A sort of name that requires a flourish of trumpet 
before its announcement. And now that I have # 
tually seen that general himself, he is the very kis 
of person who would require the flourish for his o 


sake.” 


General Emlyn was a first cousin of Mrs. Vass 
She had been in his younger days a first love, and & 
appointed ; she was his last, for he never married. Hs 
brother-officer and rival, then a gay Captain Vas 
“won the prize ;? and the study of General Emly 
after-life had been to watch her fate, with never-vary™ 
interest, and seize every opportunity of making b 
wealth of use to her fatherless children : and yet® 
had all been achieved so silently and suddenly, that Ms 
Vassall could only bless him for his goodness, for hene® 
came near her for her thanks. 

He had stood godfather to her youngest son, Te 
Vassall, and sent him to sea according to his owa 
It was through his generosity that Lawrence ’ 
Christ-Church education, and through his interest te 
ssessed. 
When on a visit at Gerard Park, he sudde for 
himself within a few miles of the youngest, an 
said the fairest daughter, and therefore, he added t 
self, “ the one most like her mother.” 

It was a temptation the General could not resist. 4# 
little dreaming or thinking how long that warm, yous 
heart had been beating to see one, on whom they 


all been taught to look as a benefactor in every ¥3!* 
the family, he was introduced to Emma V rs 

“ Undeniably beautiful ! She is like a dream of 
past,” muttered General Emlyn between his teeth, 
set them hard “to skave” his curricle through the na™ 
and humble entrance of the pargonage, 
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THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 


Chortly after this Sir Courtney volunteered a) 
visit to High-Down House, Mrs. Vassall’s resi- | 


‘urrey, and Emma was recalled to help 


dence in S al F 
to entertain him. Che London sisters held a con- 


eyltation over this visit, which the sensible Mrs. 
Chet wood thought a very inconsiderate one. 


ther’s humble little cottage, when I amsure she is lessable 
to afford the expense at this moment, than at any other 
possible time he could have chosen! ‘Tom and Emma 
at home ! and poor Helen and the doctors and all ! And 
now Fanny, in the name of all that is dreadful, what are 
we to do with Tom and his debt ? 

“Tom is incorrigible,’ said Mrs. Amyott, angrily. 
“ Knowing, as he does, how often mamma has scraped and 
cerewed to humour him, he ought to go and live on 
cheese parings !” 

“ Mamma saysthree hundred would not cover them, or 
| would ge halves with you so far.” 

Sir Courtney arrived punetual to his day and 
hour. Ile had seen in Wiltshire his first Jove 
reanimated in Emma Vassall; and now his object 
was to demand from Mrs. Vassall, with all the 
state and formality of past times, the hand of her 
youngest daughter. 


To Emma herself he had breathed no hint of his in- 


Loo 


never ! And as for you, Lawrence ! you, with your up- 
right, high, and strict religious principles !” she added, 


_ turning abruptly on him, “ have they actually drawn you 


in to plead, support, outrage, and abuse such principles, 

by arguing on so unworthy a theme ! impossible ! and 

if they have, you are arguing against your conscience !” 
There Emma Vassall was right enough. The silent 


. | monitor was busy within the breast of Lawrence. 
« 4 man of his thousands descending on our poor mo- | 


But the high-spirited girl was soon effectually 
tamed, Her elder sister arrived from London, and 
said, ** Leave all to me: while the mother’s heart 
relented over her beloved child, 

Mrs. Chetwood, according to her usual custom, in- 
stantly hit upon the straightforward and desperate sys- 
tem. She shut herself in the room with her young 
sister, and for hours they were closeted together. What 
passed during that long interview, Mrs. Chetwood did 
not disclose. A dead silence had reigned throughout the 
house, and the well-known sounds of Emma's voice, 
raised to its passionate pitch, had not been heard ; but 
when Elizabeth rejoined the family circle, she greeted 
them with the words 

“Congratulate yourselves, I have brought her to rea- 
son; and she begs, Lawrence, that you will go and speak 


to her.” 


tentions. It was to the mother, already overpowered by | 


the weight of obligations that he had showered on her, 
that his first appeal was made, and Mrs. Vassall was 
struck dumb with surprise. 

During the first few moments the great disparity ofage 
was the predominant feeling in her heart ; but this gave 


way to consciousness of the enormous advantages of | 


such a connexion, and the brilliancy of a fate linked 
with that of a man who had been such a benefactor to 
the family, and whose wealth appeared unbounded. 


The mother did what we fear only too many 
cood mothers of these times would have done. She 
gave her consent and promised her influence ; but 
she shrank from speaking herself to Emma, and 
devolved the task upon her son Lawrence. — Ile 
reluctantly performed it, and in the presence of 
the mother and invalid sister. mma, deeply feel- 
ing the obligations of her family to General 


Emlyn, had, from the first, taken peculiar pains to | 


please and gratify him, But now when she heard 


her broth {— 


Mute and breathless, with a face of such ashy pale- 
ness that Lawrence expected every moment to see her 
drop, stood that buoyant figure, now trembling with dis- 
may, and listening with strained and almost agonized 
attention, as he pointed out to her the advantages to 
be derived from the connexion ; the reason she had 
given him to suppose her answer would be favourable ; 
the loss his friendship and assistance would be to her 
family were it otherwise ; and, finally, the stigma to be 
attached to lier name, if the world heard of her having 
trifled with one to whom she had every reason to be 
etermally grateful. . . 3. =. . . At first she did 
hot seem to comprehend rightly that the pleading looks 
of her mother and the persuasive tones of her brother, 
could possibly be in earnest ; her startled senses did not 
anew how to collect themselves. 
tok: Marry that old man, mamma! you must, you must be 
xing | Lawrence, I will not believe it ! marry a man 
oid enough to be my—” 
es ‘topped suddenly, for the silent name of “ father” 
~.*€r passed the lips of General Vassall’s children in 
presence of the widow. 

\ Nap beng te never ! Sooner let me beg my bread ! 
len aed - or his money !” she cried with indigna- 
— “ Gratitude ! is that 

erve insuch a case? 


ad . . . . . 


© Word to be dragged in to 


“Oh! Bessy, what have you said and done?” cried 
Mrs. Vassall, terified that the stern nature had been 
too harsh. 

“Mother, do not alarm yourself. I had only a few 
words to whisper to her, and they did their ewrand very 
speedily : she is as good as a child ; butshe wants you, 
Lawrence ; will you got” 

“ Willshe appear at dinner (” asked Mrs, Vassall, anx- 
iously. 

* | suppose so. Why should she not (” 

“Sir Courtney returns to-day ; does she know that!” 

“T really never asked. I did not go beyond what I 
said I would perform.” 


Lawrence sought his young sister. Tle guessed 


‘the secret of Mrs. Chetwood’'s mysterious power, 
_It must have been some communication respecting 
| 66 -E a ee hs » love.” 

|“ poor IEmmas first unhappy love, 








Lawrence Vassall had seen his sister in very few of 
her moods. Ife had heard of the violence of her temper, 
even from a child, and he had witnessed a little of it at 
the parsonage ; but he was not prepared for the humour 
in which he found her on repairing to her room, 

The wretched girl was pacing up and down, accord 
ing to her favourite custom, as though the boundary 
from wall to wall were irritating and torturing her 


“ The prison‘d thrush may brook the cage, 
The captive eagle dies for rage.” 


And Emma’s disposition partook very much of the lat- 
ter spirit. 

She stopped suddenly when he entered, and looked 
unshrinkingly on the mild, subdued countenance, 80 sor- 
rowful, that met her gaze. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, “ have they told you! do you 
know? Are you come,” she added, with a bitter smile, 
“to congratulate ?” 

“No! but to expostulate, Emma.” 

“It is vain ; my word is passed ; no power on earth 
would now move me. Hear me, Lawrence ; do not think 
that I am either blind or a dupe. I may be a tool, and I 
know that Iam! I know that, by marrying so many 
thousands a-year, I am supporting the falling fortunes of 
my family. I see that by giving a valuable hand like this, 
without a sixpence or a heart in it, to Sir Courtney 
Emlyn, I am ridding my mother of two encumbrances at 
once; both myself and Tom. Therefore, you see,jthough 
Iam a tool, a voluntary tool, I am no dupe !” 

Lawrence was shocked. 

The brother remonstrated, and entreated. 

Emma stood motionless during the address, and she 
leant her head against the window frame, and closed 
her eyes as he proceeded, The colour was slowly dying 
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ng with unusual rapidity ; and Emma Vas- | 
cklessly on, under the influence of her | 
jelasion, Was carrying it all with a high hand. 

It wes thus that Sir William Crewe saw her one day, 
when be was calling at Mrs. Chetwood’s, from whose 
house she was to be married ; and, lovely as she was, 
there was something so repugnant in her manner, that | 
he left the house with the impression strongly stamped | 
upon his mind that, after all, his friend had had an escape. 

He had casually (probably by accident) mentioned 
Everhard Aylmer’s name, and looked in vain for the | 
crimson blush that a few short weeks before would have | 
covered the fair young face. 

Men are quick enough in seeing a blush, but they | 
do not appear to be equally alive to the deeper, the | 
more heartfelt emotion, which robs the cheek of its co- 
lour, and gradually leaves it bloodless ; he might have | 
seen that had he glanced again ; but he saw nothing save 
the short, full lip, curling more proudly than usual ; and 
he left the house, to use his own expression, “ quite dis- 
gusted.” 

Ere the door had closed on him, that young girl 
was locked in her own room, flung on her bed, in all the | 
petulant violence of grief, repentance, and remorse ; but | 
it was too late! Little did Sir William Crewe imagine 
all the torture which was going on in that proud but 
loving heart. 

A woman’s love will truly outlive hope ; from Emma, | 
hope was gone for ever ! but still, unfortunate, ill-regu- 
lated girl! still she loved ; and, in wretchedness and | 
despair, how often did busy, mocking memory, bring 
back to her mind the happy, happy days that were past. 

The long tables laid out for the marriage break- 
fast ran through Mrs. Chetwood’s two long draw- | 
ing-rooms. Every face was gay when the bride 
had left, save her sister Fanny’s. She hid herself 
behind a pillar between the rooms to conceal her | 
red eyes, and thanked Heaven that in this mar- | 
riage “without a spark of love,” she had had no 
part. 

“IfL live a thousand years,I shall never forget the 
expression of her countenance just before she said the 
word ‘I will,’ when she looked so wildly round the 
church as if to ask, ‘fs there noone to save me ” How 
that look will ever haunt me !” and Mrs, Amyott’s tears | 
fell bitterly. 

Mrs. Nugent thought Fanny very foolish. 


were proceedi 
gall still living re 





To oblige her brother and his young nautical | 
friends, Mrs, Amyott, on the same evening, gave a 
little dance and a sandwich supper, as Mrs. Chet- 
wood would not hear of dancing on her fine car- 
pets; and to this dance, in honour of Emma's 
bridal, was Aylmer dragged, and gaily he joined 
in the revel. ‘ This is what the world calls wear- 
ing the willow,” cried a witty young lady in the | 
dance ; and long afterwards, when Emma chanced | 
to hear of it, she exclaimed in bitterness to herself, 
. Hie could dance on my wedding-day.” | 

The marriage of Lawrence soon followed that | 
of his sister, The amiable, rich, and high-born 
Cecy Gerard was gladly surrendered to the humble | 
rector, to whom she had given her young afiec- 
tions, by parents who judged him by his worth 
and his power to make their daughter happy, and 
” by his wealth or station. 

A 


Am sure, if ever any one deserved happiness he 
thet A wg Lady Emlyn, as she tossed the letter across 
iw to her husband which announced the marriage, 

Why so !” asked Sir Courtney. 
sima's eyes sparkled as she raised them. She forgot, 
mehr renga that the question, “ Why so ’” was a fa- 
Phrase, brought in to serve on every occasion, 


often used by Sir Courtney when he had heard the 
*ateuce that preceded it. ’ 
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pected. 


| unaccompanied by himself. 


lil 


She only fancied it implied a doubt whether Lawrence 
did deserve to be happy or not ; and with her usual 
thoughtless petulance she prepared to defend his cause 
warmly. . . . . . . The Emlyns had now been 
married three months, and the time had passed very 
swiftly, but not so smoothly as Sir Courtney had ex- 
Emma had never in her life been thwarted in 
anything, and he, half unconsciously, thwarted her con- 
tinually ; this gave rise to opposition on her part, and 
argument on his, and sometimes the two voices rose ra- 
ther high, for people who had not even returned from 
their wedding tour. 

Immediately on their marriage he had taken her 
abroad. She had always had great ideas of the Rhine 
and Italy, and a sort of romantic longing to visit both. 
The word, “abroad” had always comprised, in her 
imagination, the two; but when Sir Courtney communi- 
cated to her their proposed route, it was Spain and 
France, because he had never been there himself; and 
this was the first subject of disagreement between them. 

“France ! the very name of which I hate and detest; 
and Spain, Sir Courtney ! I have a horror of Spain.” 

Thus opposition began. Emma discovered 


that her husband, if slow in receiving ideas, was 


doggedly obstinate in all his purposes. 

The next failing she discovered was his watchful jea- 
lousy. If on some sudden impulse of her warm and ener- 
getic nature, she lavished praises on Lawrence, or her 
sister Fanny, or even her sick and suffering sister Helen, 
and her voice took a tone of tenderness unusual to it, Sir 
Courtney was visibly annoyed. 

“You speak in an accent of most poignant regret,” 
he once said, “ as if you were never to see them again, 
or as if | had treated you cruelly, in taking you from 
them. Are you pining for home, Emma ?” 

“ Yes, I am,” was her ready reply ;“ and I should only 
be too enchanted to get back again.” 

And then Emma fell into a train of musing: she 
thought of her home, humble though it was, but the 
abode of peace and love. . . . . She whispered 
to herself, “ Why did I ever leave it?” and she sighed 
bitterly. 

Sir Courtney was watching her countenance. 

* J do not know what kind of a life we are to lead 
together,” said he; “for I have never been accustomed 


| to settling down in any fixed home, and you appear to 


me, my dear Emma, to dislike travelling.” 

“It isthree months since we left England,” answered 
Emma. 

“ Then we will return,” said Sir Courtney ; and with- 
out another word, preparations were commenced, and 
Lady Emlyn installed, in due time, in a house in Belgrave 
Square, a palace in magnificence, and a wilderness in 
size. Wealth, the wealth she had so long coveted, was 
now at her disposal. She had unlimited power over her 
husband’s house and purse, and nothing she asked was 
ever denied, except, indeed, it was going out alone ; that 
Sir Courtney positively interdicted. 

Neither in the carriage in the morning, or to parties 
in the evening, was young Lady Emlyn suffered to go 
Having no occupation, he 
was always at her service, and always at her elbow. 
— “ Just as if, Sir Courtney, you expected 
me to runaway from you,” she petulantly said. 

Sir Courtney was indescribably shocked at the expres- 
sion. 

“Run away from me! Emma, if you have the least 
regard for me, or my happiness, never use those words 
again! Lhave no doubt, my dearest girl, you were in 
joke, but a joke on such a subject is the last that | 
should wish your lips to utter.” 

Mrs. Vane, a silly, flirting member of Emma's 
society in her first season in London, called at 
Belgrave Square, and told, among other things, of 
the gay dance on Lady Emlyn’s wedding-day. 

“Such a delightful party, all on the spur of the mo- 
ment, which made it fifty times more delightful. Your 
brother, the sailor, was the life of us all: what a charm- 
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ing wild creature he is ; and Mr. Aylmer was quite in 
spirits, which amused us exceedingly ; for—” 


When her visiter had departed, Emma leant back in 


her chair, and closed her eyes. 
“ It wanted but this !” she murmured to herself. “ And 
now pride, aid and support me! He could dance on my 


wedding day! dance upon the grave of my happiness, | 


and be gay upon the threshold from which the victim 


had so lately passed ! So the worst is over; we may | 


meet in safety now ; after this I can bear it well.” 

Sir Courtney entered the room whilst the large tears 
were still glistening on her cheek, and earnestly and 
anxiously inquired the reason of them. 

“ Which of your sisters was it that I saw leaving the 
honse ; and what has she said to you, dearest ?” 

“ It was neither,” said Emma; “ and nothing particu- 
lar upset me ; I only feel rather low and nervous. I was 
half asleep when you entered, and hardly aware that 
these silly tears were not dried up. Pray do not worry 
yourself, Sir Courtney, for very often when I sit think- 
ing all alone, [ surprise myself by feeling these tears 
drop on my hand. It is the way of our family ; we are 
such tearful people that we could weep if you only 
asked us.” 


Sir Courtney was very far from satisfied, and bynomeans | 


contented with the answer. . . . . “Emma,” said 
her husband, more seriously than he had ever yet spoken 
to her, “ your truest friend in this world must be your 
husband ; and if you have mysteries and reservations 
from him, and thoughts in which you allow him no 
participation, God help us both !” 

imma was too proud to own how deeply these words 
affected her, but her silence was a sigu she felt them. . 

oi.u.% Amongst the many good and noble 
traits in Sir Courtney’s character, was his continued gen- 


erosity towards the Vassall family. The recreant Tom | 


was the only one who had greatly tried his patience: 
yet it had stood the test ; and after making the payment 


of his debts appear as his sister’s wedding-present to | 


him, Sir Courtney exerted himself unceasingly to pro- 
care his promotion, and launched him again on the ele- 
ment of his profession. 

The house in Belgrave Square, too, became the resort 
and rendezvous of every member of the family ; and when 


Helen Vassall required medical advice, Sir Courtney | 
would undertake the journey to the High-Down Ifouse, | 
solely that Emma might have the satisfaction of bring- | 


ing her sister up to town herself. 

There was nothing, in short, that the most vigilant and 
active anxiety for her happiness could suggest, that Sir 
Courtney did not shower down upon his young wife, and 
at last smiles began to move the scornful lip. 

imma was presented at Court, and was uni- 
versally admired, while all the ladies were jealous 
or envious of her diamonds. Sir Courtney was at 
all times troublesomely anxious about her ap- 
pearance. He directed her dress, 
hair in long youthful ringlets: he admired the 
dignity and classic chasteness of bands; but on 
the birth-day, when she was again to go to Court, 
she offered a compromise. 


“ I will go to the Opera in the evening with my hair | 


in bands to please you, provided I go to the drawing- 
room to please myself.” 

“ The two cases are widely different. 
no compafison, and therefore I do not agree to the com- 
promise,” said Sir Courtney. “ At the drawing-room you 
will be surrounded by crowds of my friends, in whose 
eyes I should wish my wife to appear to the very best 
advantage. At the Opera you will be shut up in your 
box, and seen by so few, that it is a matter of very small 
consequence whether your hair be curled or plain.” 

“ Then | am to infer,” exclaimed Emma with all her 
girlish petulance and haughtiness, “that my appearance 
is of no consequence to you, except as regards the opin- 
ion of the world! that I am to dress like a puppet for 
others, not yourself!” . . . . . . Sir Courtney 
rove from his seat with the blood mouuting to his fore- 
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She liked her | 


They admit of | 


' head, and calmly left the room without uttering a . 
lable. But on the morning of the drawing-room, wh» 
Isidore was announced, the husband and the hair 
entered Lady Emlyn’s presence together, and seagj 

himself on one side of the table, Sir Courtney said ig ; 
| firm, distinet voice— 

“ You will dress Lady Emlyn’s hair, Monsieur J, 
dore, in bandeauz, not descending too low on either sig, 
_ of the face,and the diamonds may be placed as they wen 
the last time, except that with less hair. Another chap 

may be added, which I have brought for your 

tance, Emma.” And opening a case, he quietly laid 
_ costly and glittering gems across the beautiful 

that were clasped tightly on her knees, as she trembjaj 

with passion, and panted till her heart seemed bursting 

But her pride kept in the torrent of angry words whie 
her lips longed to play in reckless defiance of her hu. 
band’s will ; for one glance of Sir Courtney’s stern ang 
steady eye, moving from herself to the third person pp. 
sent, recalled her to herself. 

It was in this state of mind that she curtseyed herself 
past her sovereign ; her lips compressed, and heavy eye. 
lids swollen with tears, lowered over them ; those why 
knew her stately, careless manner, wondered that day 

at the sudden change, and little dreamt that it was 
be attributed to such a source. And in the evening, 
without altering the disputed style of hair, she wen 
| as usual with her husband to the Opera. Towards the 
| close of the ballet, they entered the crush-room, to awaij 
| the announcement of the carriage. \ 

| The crowd was excessive, and Emma clung closely ts 
Sir Courtney’s arm, when suddenly there was a cry of 
“Mrs. Rochfort’s carriage stops the way !” and the gay 
trappings of a young officer, who was passing by, caught 
in the lace of Lady Emlyn’s dress. She looked up whe 
the murmured, indistinct words of apology fell on he 
ear: their eyes met. She saw the flushed brow, an 
' quivering lip of that well-remembered face, and th 
| speaking emotion of every agitated feature. 

| The crowd closed round them, and she saw no mor. 
_ A confused noise, mingled with the hum of voices ; and 
| the outlines before her faded one by one ; heavier and 
| heavier leant the weight of her slight figure on S& 
| Courtney’s arm, and when he looked quickly in her faee, 
| she was fainting and falling, pale, cold, and senseless, 


' 


The breakfast of the next day was long ani 
silent, Sir Courtney sitting with the newspaper in 
his hand, and his eyes immoveably fixed upon his 
wife. Emma became impatient and angry. She 
moved her chair, and said some sharp things o 
this fixed staring, on which Sir Courtney intimated 
| that he had a question to put to her. 


“ You shock me, by this intemperate inde 
gence of your talent for repartée,’ was the mild re 
proof ; “ and my question calls for no irritable reply. It 
is simply this : will you tell me the name of the gentlemm 
whose epaulette caught in your lappets last night !” 

Emma looked steadily at her husband. She knew,by 
| the tone of his voice,that though he pronounced the word 
carelessly, the curiosity that prompted them hads 
deeper motive, and the impulse that dictated them wa 
anything but impromptu. 

Hers was not a character to tolerate suspicion, nor 4 
temper to stand distrust, therefore the moment the que 
tion was put, she prepared herself for any attack 
might follow ; but at the same time, as an answer ¥# 
positively demanded, she descended to an equivocation— 

“I did not look at him: when the occurrence 
place I believe I was fainting.” 

_ An almost imperceptible smile curled Sir Courtney! 
lip. Its sarcastic expression was not lost on its 
and she answered it with characteristic defiance. 

“Pray, Sir Courtney, had you any particular moe 
for wishing to know that person’s name ?” : 

“ Before | answer that,” returned the husband wil 
a look under which Emma’s eye fell, “ allow me to set 
= possible motive, Lady Emlyn, can you have ia 
cealiny it!” 
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The tables were turned. Emma saw at the instant, 
chat terror of her husband’s jealousy, and of him alto- 
r, would lead her into some dangerous, and perhaps 
fatal position, unless prompt and perfect candour in her 
xt answer extinguished the fire, which her perverse 
sad unsatisfactory speech had kindled. But then the 
equivocation : she said she had not looked at him. 

It was Sir Courtney himself who relieved her from 
her embarrassment, with | a mildness and benignity 
which touched her heart infinitely more than all! his 
eS Think again, Emma. I am perfectly aware he was 
an acquaintance, because lobserved him, for sometime 
reviously, watching, I imagine, for you to bow. Tallow 
that you could not have seen him if you were taken ill, 
but you might have noticed him as he stood waiting 
there.” = 

“| never knew any One so strange as you are, Sir 
Courtney. I only saw one person in the whole room I 
knew, and that was Mr. Aylmer.” 

“ Was he in uniform ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Humph ! the same person. 


Aylmer was the name | 
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| been loved, and how cruelly she had been betrayed. 
This past, and she was no sooner left alone, 


| Than she rushed to the end of the darkened chamber, 

and like a vehement and impetuous child, sank passion- 

_ ately on her knees. 

It was all over !—all, all over !—the long strife of 
feeling, and struggle of hope, and doubt, and agony, and 
despair! The veil had dropped, her conscience was at 

_rest; she had been deceived and sacrificed, but she 

thought not of that then! She was no longer the weak 

wretch in his eyes, loving, and not beloved again ! and 

_ this idea, this consciousness, was unspeakable joy, and 

indescribable relief! The triamphant feeling uppermost 

| in her heart, was simply, that Mrs. Chetwood’s sentence, 
| by which she had sealed her fate, was a falsehood, and 
| that Everhard Aylmer, when he pronounced his attach- 
| ment hopeless, must have been totally ignorant how truly 
| and sincerely it was returned !—and now it was all over! 
| She was the wife of another, and they were severed for 





| ever: and she rose from her knees with this sensation 


of boundless relief strong upon her, and good resolutions 
crowding fast and thick into her brain. . . . . . 
Everhard Aylmer was absolved! The heartlessness, 


you say 1” | the cold-bloodedness, the villany of which she had sus- 


“Certainly. Everhard Aylmer, if you like it better. 
And now that, like a good child, I have answered your | 
question, permit me to inquire for whom you took this | 
individual !” 

“Por a Mr. Aylmer of whom I have heard,” replied | 
Sir Courtney, pointedly. “ And now you see, Emma, that 
lam willing to be perfectly candid with you, provided | 
you grant me the same indulgence. As Miss Vassall 
your name, classed with that of a Mr. Gore, often came | 
under my notice ; and I believe I am not ignorant of the | 
circumstances connected with the acquaintance between | 
you.” 

" Possibly not,” said Emma, now colouring deeply ; | 
“but on that subject I am silent, if you please !” . 

Thoughts many, vague, yet fevered, wandered through | 
her brain. Was this the prospect of her future life ? | 
was this the “ real” of the “ideal ?” and was every fresh | 
new year to bring with it fresh new causes of doubt, 
suspicion, distrust, and jealousy ? 

Oh! for the “ dinner of herbs,” and its “love there- 
with,” than such a lot of unrest, and life of splendour ! 
And yet had not this lot, from a mere child, been her 
heart’s desire ? had she not often and often breathed the 
prayer, and coveted the bliss which she had dreamt it | 
must bring ? 

And the miserable young girl looked round on the | 
laxury which surrounded her, the magnificence which | 
on all sides met her gaze, whilst tears, bitter tears, | 
streamed in torrents from her eyes. 


Aylmer related the incident in the crush-room 
to his confidant, Sir William Crewe, who now re- 
tracted his former injurious opinion, and owned 
that he had done Emma wrong. ‘There had been 
foul play somewhere. She had been sacrificed. 
“But after all,” said— 


: Sir William, with the laudable wish of consoling his 
mend after his own fashion, “ it does not tell very well | 
for her principles, considering she is a married woman, 
£9 fainting, and making scenes, and all that. Upon | 
*Y word, I wouldn’t stand in Emlyn’s shoes for a good 
deal ‘ You cannot esteem the woman who has suffered 
*erself to be sacrificed, or have any very high opinion of 
r, — So certain a proof that she—” 
PB ‘ever mind my opinion, never mind that,” inter- 
med Everhard, “nor my esteem. If the scene of last 
rer were calculated to lower her in both, it has but re- 
‘amy Pity, | fear—my tenderness !” 
‘G. ~ how ’s your time !” cried Sir William, earnestly. 
» Sverhard, leave the dangerous ground, be firm 
“rong for once—and go.” 


: arthard went abroad, His friend soon after- 
te 5 married Mary Clarendon ; and from her 
“ana first incidental] y learned how dearly she had 








pected him, and which had lowered him to the dust in 
her opinion, were absolved, and he was acquitted ! 
Emma, not yet more than eighteen, reached a 
new stage in her married trials. Her husband, 
from being stately and dignified, became gouty 
and irritable; and a still greater change was 
wrought in the once violent and impatient creature, 
who now watched by his couch, all endurance, 
forbearance, and gentleness, Her new condition, 
and the new relations of the ill-matched pair, are 
sketched with, we think, great delicacy and felicity. 
To her, so long accustomed to receive from him love that 
approached to adoration, the change was bitter beyond 
expression. When he showered epithets of tenderness 
upon her name, and seemed to think the ground itself 
not good enough for her to tread on, she was careless of 
his feelings, and, his affection was unappreciated. But 
when once she began to miss all this, to have to sit by 
his side in the bright summer days, and hear no endear- 


_ing accents, to wait indefatigably on him, and instead 


of thanks, to receive a reproach for the additional an- 
guish which perhaps the light touch of her «mall trem- 
bling hands had caused,—then the high spirit and the 
warm heart sank, and died within her, and she would 
hide her face in her hands, and for the first time in her 
life, breathe fervent prayers to Heaven to grant her pa- 
tience and support—to give her strength to combat 
against the bitterness and repining, and fortitude to for- 
get what her fate might have been, in striving to do 
her duty in that which it was. And, hard as it proved, 
it appeared that she succeeded; for, when the fit was 
over, his kindness to her returned, though to the world 
he was beginning to grow hot tempered and variable. 

No sooner, however, was he well again, than Lady 
Emlyn’s “ quality of mercy ” diminished, and words of 
harshness, that were endured in silence when her hus- 
band was suffering, were angrily, and often vehemeutly 
returned, when health and strength robbed him of inter- 
est in her eyes. 

At last these disputes were no longer like angels’ 
visits, they ceased to take place only when they were 
alone ; for on the eve of Lawrence’s marriage, when he 
was staying in his sister’s house, he was grieved to wit- 
ness one of them, and even saw Sir Courtney rise to 
leave the room, which was always a sign he was irrita- 
ted beyond his self-control. 

“Oh, Emma! my heart bleeds to see this! You 
will lose your husband’s affection—indeed, indeed you 
will! if you indulge this fatal love of opposition to his 
wishes!” 

“His wishes! Lawrence; say rather his orders! I 
am his slave! he makes me live the life of a drudge!” 

“ Submit : it is a wife’s frst duty,” argued Lawrence, 
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“ Lawrence, no woman on earth could be such a piti- 
ful wretch, or so abject a slave, as you wish me to be— 
to fawn upon a man who is always thwarting me!” 

“ God help us both,” had been the first serious ex- 
pression that Emma had ever heard from her husband’s 
lips; and now that the same fell from those of Law- 
rence, it seemed to have gained additional weight and 
power, and for the time-being she was silenced. 

But Emma submitted, made the amende honor- 
able, and was restored to favour; and thus 

They continued to go on, like ill-accorded instruments, 
well tuned, perhaps, and perfect in themselves, but which 
could make no harmony together, because the pitch of 
the one was different from the other. 

Sir Courtney Emlyn had married a comparative child, 
and moreover, a spoilt, wayward, indulged favourite. 
How difficult was the task he had imposed upon him- 
self! The love he felt for this fair young being was, 
indeed, unbounded ; and, strange to say, her very faults 
and follies, by adding to the anxiety he felt on her ac- 
count, only increased the interest she created in his 
breast. But we can easily imagine that Sir Courtney’s 


. 
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life was not one of tranquillity, and that, ifhe had trusted | 


himself to ponder upon the subject, he might have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of marrying a girl young enough to 
be his granddaughter. 
Sir Courtney now became as proud of his young 
se 


wife sitting contentedly by his sick couch, as of | 


having her beauty admired at Court, or where 





she sat locked up in her box at the opera. He | 


had, from the first, made a point of seeing every 


letter she received, and one day detected her in | 


trying to conceal one, which she knew was from 
her good-for-nothing brother, Tom, and which she 
feared must contain, as usual, some improper de- 
mand, A contest about the letter with 
“the foreign post-mark,” and Emma at last gave 


arose 


it up, saying— 


“ Remember, in your displeasure, that though I am 


his sister, | neither share in his sinful extravagance, nor, | 
though obliged to give you his letter, do I support him | 


in his disgraceful request.” 

She trembled, as well she might, at its contents. Tom, 
to whom Sir Courtney had been more lavishly generous 
than to any one of the family, was devoid apparently 
of the smallest recollection of past assistance, or the 

lightest delicacy as to repeating his applications ; for 
that his sister 


l cool 


this letter contained a request 
would exert all her influence and power to wring 


from her husband two hundred pounds. Sir Courtney’s 
face was the picture of concentrated anger and in- 
dignation, but it softened in a measure when his eyes 
fell on Emma. ; 

“So, Emma,” he began bitterly, “it is not enough 
that I use all my humble influence to provide for your 
eldest brother, after educating him to the scholar that 
he is ; it is notenough that I do everything in my limit- 
ed power to advance the interests of your youngest, in 
a profession to which I never belonged ; it is not enough 
that from my love for yourself, I have often, even to my 
own inconvenience, fostered and harboured in their turn 
every member of your family ; no, all this is nothing ! 
but | must do more! I must live to find that, instead of 
marrying one of you, I have married myself to the 
whole !” 

Emma’s colour rose, and her eyes flashed fire, as she 
impetuously exclaimed, whilst she proudly drew up her 
slight figure, 

“ You know, Sir Courtney, it was all your own free 
will! No mortal had anything to do with your marrying 
me! It was your own free will and deed, with little wish 
or will of mine !” 

And the moment the words had escaped her lips, she | 
would have given all her possessions to have recalled 
them ; but they had passed: Sir Courtney had heard 
them! Every feature of his face showed that he had: | 
they shook with anger and dismay. 


These things also past, but they never could} 
forgotten. There was again reconciliation ; hy 
confidence, if it had ever existed, was gone for ey, 
It began to be whispered that Sir Courtney ayj 
Lady Emlyn were, notwithstanding their brilligy 
position, anything but happy. 

Though the laugh was on the lip, there was bitteruey 
in the heart ; the diamonds, and the station, and th 
wealth, and the consequence, had all been bought wig 
a heavy price: for Lady Emlyn was most unhappy ; agg 
the world for once was right when it pronounced herm 

Tones of affection, and tones of kindness, had for som 
time been but “ green spots in the desert” to 
Emlyn. A change had at last come over Sir Courtney, 
manner, and a suspicious attention to every syllable thy 
fell from her lips as to her career before her marriage 
which harassed and sometimes tortured her. 

Sir Courtney, by accident, learned that his wif 
had refused the rich and handsome Captain Fo. 
rester, and he consequently concluded that he 
affections must have been preoccupied. He be 
came morbidly anxious on this subject ; and once, 
at the conclusion of a long téte-d-téte, cried— 

“From my earliest years I had always made ar. 
solve that, when I married, it should be to a woman @ 
whose heart no other had yet made an impression 
Emma, for the sake of my future peace, confidence, ang 
happiness, I implore you to tell me, was your marriage 
with me against your own free will? Was it rendered 
doubly, trebly, incaleulably more distasteful to you by 
the existence of some previous attachment ¢” 

Emma too well knew that her husband was 
already informed on every point on which he de 


/manded explanation, and that his question was 


but a piece of ingenious cruelty. She, therefor, 
considered herself insulted by it, and disdained 
to reply ; saying haughtily, that, with the vow 
registered in his heart, his inquiries should hav 
preceded his marriage. 

Emma’s sisters were not unobservant spectators 
of her domestic sufferings; and the kind Fanny 
was ready to commit all manner of follies in a 
tempting to redress wrongs of which no one ever 


heard a complaint from Emma ; and now— 


[It was the close of the season: the Emlyns wer 
going abroad, and had given their last grand entertaix 
ment, when the morning after it had taken place, while 
Emma was busily employed in arranging her jewel bot, 
Mrs. Chetwood and Mrs. Amyott were announced. Wel 
did Lady Emlyn know their mission ; and placid was 
the smile on that beautiful young face, as, without 
pausing in her occupation, she listened to the alterna 
reproofs, injunctions, advice, and cautions, which i 
in rapid turn from her sisters’ lips. 

She continued composedly brightening up the costly 
gems before her, with her long black lashes resting ® 
her cheek, which had once been wont to tell her evéy 
feeling, but which now preserved its bright transpr 
rence, without one additional tint of colour, until 
nearly an hour had been spent in the vain errand } 
sisters paused, and then Emma looked up, and spoke— 

“TI thank you both, if this is meant in kindness. | 


thank you once more for your interference in my & 


and prospects ; but I intend it to be the last time 
do so, and I beg you will remember that so it is 0 ! 
Fanny, I am not now addressing myself to you : it ## 
Elizabeth that I wish to call home her past behavio# 
on my account, and the long course of i 
treachery, and unpardonable deceit, of which she by 
made me the innocent victim ; and after that, 
Chetwood, preach to me of my conduct as @ = 
talk to me of my love formy husband!” . . + *3 
“ Yes! ” continued Emma, with a smile of the bitters 
triumph, “ you have no longer to deal with » dur 
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¢ on that subject my lips are closed, fear no betrayal 
be e! I know all; and in your own heart I leave 
peop’ seek the rest of the sting conveyed in those 
ah - but whenever you taunt and reproach me with 
a conduct to my husband, I rise against you! Who 
mi me, by a shameful falsehood, Sir Courtney Emlyn’s 
wife ! Yourself! Who wrung from my existence 
very hope of happiness, and then dares to say I make 
him miserable, both at home and in the eyes of the 
world! You, Elizabeth ! and yet both of you, my sis- 
ters, made me marry this man ! yin 

« Oh, Emma, not I!” burst from Mrs. Amyott’s lips, 
which were white with agitation. 

# You aided, Fanny ; you supported the falsehood, 
which drew from me my agonized consent !” 

« My dear sister !” cried Mrs. Amyott, flying to the | 
f ding doors, that were open, and closing them, “ if 
any of the servants, or your husband, should hear all 





. 


“ Let them ! let him ! That man, for the last eighteen 

months of my life, has tortured me, by a succession of | 
tyrannies. which i have borne in uncomplaining silence; | 
‘et here you reproach me for my conduct as a wife! | 


, 


You forget what has been said: there is a point to 
which I mean tu go, but not one step beyond! I ac- 
company him abroad this summer: I cling to him, to 
my misery, as long as I can ; but the moment he tries 
me beyond my patience, beyond my power—so help me 
Heaven ! as | stand before you both, I leave him for 
ever!” = 

It was a dreadful scene, it was a fearful lesson ; and 
both sisters were shocked—even petrified ! 

On this same morning Sir.Courtney brought in 
the letters of the day to his wife, and retired to 
read his own. The first dropt from her hand. It 
was written from prison by her brother, who had 
not only contracted new debts, but embezzled a 
considerable sum intrusted to him by a poor mid- 
shipman for his mother, Emma, overpowered by 
her feelings, became insensible. When she re- 
covered she glanced round her splendid rooms, 
and at her priceless jewels, and thought of her 
wretched and disgraced brother, the inmate of a 
prison. 





She knew that at that moment the letter which would 
exasperate her husband beyond words was in his hands. | 
She knew that no appeal of the most piercing misery | 
would soften that stern heart, when once a resolution 
was formed; and in that case, what was to become of | 
her hapless brother ? 

In this agonizing state of mind, her eyes again rested | 
othe gems before her, glittering in the morning sun, 
with their thousand rays of light. Quick as thought an 
‘dea entered her head : it took away her breath ; but 
‘ere Was no time to be lost. She seized a case of dia- 
monds, and tore them from their fastenings : she caught | 
‘em from their places, and as her husband’s heavy step 
‘pproached from the adjoining room, the costly treasures 
Were safely and securely hidden in her bosom. 

“a Courtney entered ; and, as she expected, the letter | 
was flung before her. | 


“There, madam ! there is the last act of the upright | 
i 
} 


iad honourable brother whose cause you have so often 
and so ably pleaded. You will plead no more, I imagine, 
when you read this bold and shameless letter. From 
‘Prison I have had the honour to receive it ; and in 
‘hat prison, before I stir one finger to release him, may 
* lie—and live—and die!” | 
. — clasped her hands on her bursting heart—no 
7 om could issue from her dry and parched lips. She 
- — on her husband, as he stalked majestically 
weeny © room ; and no sooner had he left it, than she 
A. the bell,and ordered the carriage round instantly. 
e. the servant descended the stairs again, Sir Court- 
7 “pened the door of the next room, and in a loud de- 

~ ‘ee countermanded it. 


pang, the anguish of that moment, exceeded all 
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of utter 


| affection. 


_ panied a blessing could the sealed lips have framed 


| she accustomed to grief ; never 
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former trials; when suddenly, as if to save her in the 
hour of need, a carriage dashed up to the door, and Lady 
Crewe, in all her wild and heedless gaiety, little imagin- 
ing the seene on which she was entering, ran up stairs, 
and ushered herself into the room. 

Lady Emlyn’s bonnet and shawl were on ; and, never 
waiting to look at her pallid features and trembling 
figure, Mary Crewe caught her round the waist, and in 
her boisterous liveliness, insisted on her going out with 
her. 

“ You must! you must! you must! Nay, not a word. 
You can countermand your own carriage in a moment, 
and come with me for once in a way : do—hey! Oh, you 
must! I have such fun—such a joke to tell you! Only 


| think! the regiment is ordered home, and we shall have 


our friend, ‘ (objet amié!’ here before we know where 
we are!” 

“Take me! take me!” panted Emma, utterly regard- 
less of the last few words, and only thinking of the 
jewels, which were to save and redeem her wretched 
brother—* Take me, Mary !” 

But as she breathed the entreaty, Sir Courtney, hither- 
to concealed by the large screen which stood between 
the two rooms, advanced, to Lady Crewe’s astonish- 
ment and dismay ; and, with the veins of his forehead 
swelled like cords, his countenance distorted with rage, 
commanded, in tones of stern determination, that his 
wife should not leave the house. 

“ Forgive me!” exclaimed Emma, in a voice altered 
and smothered by emotion, as she clung to the firm and 
unflinching figure of Lady Crewe ; “ forgive me this 
once! but I am not to be commanded in this one in- 
stance ! For the first time since my marriage I disobey !” 

“ You do!” cried the incensed husband ; “ you do!” 

“1 must! I do!” answered Emma, with an implor- 
ing glance, most unusual to her ; “ forgive me, for it is 
the only time I shall ever offend—ever again rebel. Suf- 
fer me to go; or if not, pardon me if I do!” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Sir Courtney, turning away ; 
“but go!” 

And with these words ringing in her ears, she left the 
house. 

Two hours passed ; two painful, dreadful hours to 
poor Emma. She knew well that her husband was of- 
fended—she almost feared past forgiving. 

Lady Crewe, with all her bold daring, was subdued 
by the scene, and trembled for her friend. However, 
the resolute act was achieved ; the jewels, clasped with 
such wild delight to her breast, had given place to bank 
notes, and she returned home, “ fully prepared,” as she 


_ said to Lady Crewe, on bidding her an agitated good- 


by, “ to bear every severity as a punishment for Tom, 


and his honour saved |!” 


Emma, on her return, found her husband suf- 
fering under an apoplectic attack, and in a state 
unconsciousness. Her wild shrieks 
summoned the servants. And now, filled with 
grief and remorse, she sate watching him who, she 
felt, had, in spite of her faults, and passionate and 
bitter provocations, been the fondest, best, kindest 
husband, and that she must henceforth be alone ! 


alone ! 


Though told that there was no hope left, she 
watched all night for the last look, which at length 
rested on her face with an expression of pity and 
It was a look that should have accom- 


the words ; and it was the last! 
Dreadful was the shock to r Emma ; little was 


fore had she witness- 
ed death. 


According to the dictates of her character, she felt 
this sudden stroke most acutely, most fearfully. 


She shut herself up, and refused to see any of 


her family, till Lawrence came, and would not be 
denied, 
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Lady Emlyn found that her original jointure 
was doubled, and that, by a recent codicil to his 
will, Sir Courtney had left her sole executrix, and 
placed the whole of his property at her disposal, 
with the exception of legacies left to other mem- 


bers of her family. And now— 

She had lost for ever that generous, though strict and 
severe guardian. Never more should she hear the ac- 
cents of his voice in kindness and affection : its tones in 
anger were utterly forgotten, and nothing but his watch- 
ful tenderness and care remembered! Already she 
missed him ; already she wrung her hands, when heavy 
steps passed up and down the stairs, and none of them 
were his! Oh, human nature ! how inconsistent thou 
art ! 

And then again Emma’s heart was agonized when she 
remembered their last parting. It was altogether a bit- 
ter retrospect ; and though her tears could hardly be 
said to flow from grief, the remorse that prompted them 
was infinitely more poignant to endure. 

Lady Emlyn returned to High-Down House ; 


but it was no longer felt as a home. She took a large | 


house in another county,and her motherand invalid 
sister became her guests. Her days became more 
tranquil, almost happy ; for in her heart arose a 
secret hope that irradiated the future. The head- 
strong impatient girl was now lost in the energetic 
woman. Still, indeed, self-sufficing ; still high 
and independent in her course of action; but 
generous to all her friends; attentive to all her 
duties, and occupying her station with a dignity and 
propriety that might have won the approbation of 
her husband, could he have looked down upon 
her. 


Lady Emlyn went to visit her brother and his | 


charming wife at their parsonage. What a con- 
trast the matrimonial lot of the estimable couple, 
who had married for affection, presented to the 
splendid marriage of ambition, to which Emma 
had been sacrificed, and had sacrificed herself. 
Aylmer, who had now returned from the West 
Indies, was expected in this part of the country ona 
visit to his relatives, the Rochforts. They might 


meet again ; and Lawrence Vassall and his affec- | 


tionate Cecy flattered themselves that there was 
still happiness in store for Emma. Could “ good, 
plain, shy Anne Rochfort,” rich heiress as she was, 


he preferred to the beautiful widow, Aylmer’s first | 
But there was no one at hand to tell him | 


love 
that Emma had been betrayed and sacrificed, as 
kkinma had learned he had been. They met at 


last ; she all tremours, but controlling her feelings, 


and sheltered by the address of Cecy ; and he, | 


cold as an icicle. 
Whilst she sat still and breathless, her heart op- 


pressed by a thousand fears and feelings, Cecy turned, | 


and said,— 
“ My sister Emma is here, Mr. Aylmer,” and a low, 
distant bow, made without moving from the spot where 


he stood, was the only acknowledgment of that first cold | 


meeting ; and it was for this meeting that Emma had 
#0 long existed. This was the hope which had strength- 
ened and cheered her, for so many long and weary 
months and days ! 
“Ob! bat ill, 
When with rich hopes o’erfraught the young hich heart 
Bears its first blow." —— 


And the evening passed heavily to Emma, and she re- 
joiced when its leaden hours were over. a 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence Vassall to her 
lusband, as soon as they were alone, “ this is all a mys- 
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‘tery to me—all perfectly incomprehensible ! my 
| Lawrence. He never went near her the whole eVening 
except once, to ask some question about the Amyoty> 
“ So I observed,” was the quiet reply. 
“ Then, did you observe at dinner, his pointedly jeg, 
ing the place opposite to Emma, and coming round» 
| the same side, where it was impossible for them to » 
| ” 
each other. 
“ I observed everything, my dear Cecy ; and I may 
caution you on one point, and that is, not to fly too gg. 
_denly to conclusions. At this moment Mr. Aylmer ey, 
_ dently thinks himself an ill-used person.” 
“Poor Emma! her happiness is truly at stake » 
this moment, and it makes me nervous to think of 
result. If the love which she has so long cherished, 
at last unrequited, what will become of her, where wy 
she look for consolation ?” 


And such wasthe destiny that awaited Emma, why 
_was to suffer more as a lover than she had done ag, 
wife. A pic-nic excursion to Stonehenge, during 
which her jealousy of Anne Rochfort was awak. 
ened, drove her away from Wiltshire ; and whe 
Aylmer, repenting the triumph he had moments. 
rily felt in her evident distress, rode over nex 
day to the parsonage, the ever impetuous Emm 
was already gone! She had witnessed Aylmers 
attentions to her young rival ; she had heard from 
the silly and envious Mrs. Vane of his engagement 
with the heiress ; she had seen him— 


Yet could it be? Was all the past so utterly forgs. 
ten ? and was she to be thus repaid, thus met ! 

It could not be! She felt as if even harbouring th 
thought, and dwelling on the subject, were doing hims 
wrong, for it implied belief in the rumour of his incm 
stancy, and she would not believe it. 

And yet again, was inconstancy the right word ? dard 
she call him false?) By what confession, or what word, 
or what hint, was he bound to her?! Alas, alas! nom, 
none !—save confessions of love, breathed by his hean 
to Heaven in earlier days—not breathed to her! an 
she tried to recover herself, and succeeded ; but in th 
evening, in the silence of the twilight, when she a 
Mrs. Vassall sat alone by the parsonage window, 4 
vision floated before her closed eyes, and she saw agait 
too vividly, that gay and giddy party. She sawth 
small slight figure of Anne Rochfort vault lightly 
assisted into her saddle, as the party dispersed, aa 
she saw the last sight of the spirited bay pony, flying 
past the carriage, bearing its young mistress, witha 
most winged speed, her spaniel puppy on her arm, #0 
those same strange lustrous eyes turned back upon his, 
who was urging his horse to its fullest pace, to 
the light triumphant laugh of victory that rang fra 
those joyous lips. 

On, on they swept over the short downy grass of Salix 
| bury Plain, till they were out of sight. Emma, howerts 
never forgot that last sight of them. 

All this passed once more in review before Lat 
| Emlyn’s eyes ; and suddenly sinking on her knees, 304 
| laying her head like that of a passionate child, on Ce 
| Vassall’s lap, the floodgates were opened, and the 











| proud heart gave way. 
Mrs. Vane’s remarks were repeated betwees be 
| bursts of anguish and despair, and for the first time ® 
her life, a full confession of her feelings was po 
Cecy listened in silent, deep, and earnest 
stroking back the rich ringlets of her wavy yo 
gently kissing her burning forehead, till the 
had in a measure subsided, and then she spoke :— 
“Calm yourself, dearest Emma! do not beliert ® 
word of that spiteful woman’s story! Calm your 
and reflect : is it probable? is it like him!” " 
“No, it is not like him! not like him, as he 
said Emma, wildly ; “ but he may have ¢ > de 
is! and yet, why am not I also changed! Alas! +f 
murmured, as she again buried her face in her hands oa 
the tale prove true, the misery of my life has but begs 
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It was but begun. Yet at this time Aylmer was 
not engaged to Anne Rochfort, and only loved her 
as a charming, artless girl—his distant relative. 
Ye the summer, the autumn, the winter wore 
away, and he was still domesticated with the 
Rochforts; and Lady Emlyn, he felt, had pointed- 
ly avoided him ; had left the parsonage abruptly 
when he might have been expected to renew his 
intercourse with her. And the Rochforts re- 
doubled their kindness ; and though Anne, who 
made pets of all dumh creatures, and lived sur- 
rounded by numbers of all sorts of them, did not 
appear in jove with her soldier cousin, it somehow 
came to be understood. Aylmer, a mere man, 

Began to grow like himself again—lively, happy, and 
indifferent as ever. 

Rochfort was the beaw idcal of an old-fashioned coun- 
try-house. It was a long, irregular, castellated style of 
building, all juttings out and in, and gray and mouldy- 
looking exteriorly ; but inside it was replete with every 
comfort and elegance that boundless wealth and modern 
jaxury could procure. The flower-gardens, the lawns 
and the parks, with their herds of noble deer, all told 
the man of many thousands ; and as Everhard walked 
ju an evening round the grounds with Mr. Rochfort, 
whilst Anne fed the different pets of the herd, the old 
man would look from the gigantic trees to the airy figure 
of his child, and remark with a chuckle of pride and de- 
light,— 

a He! ha! one wouldn’t think, to look at her, that 


the little witch will have to give the word of command, | 


some of these days, for those fine old foresters to be cut 
down !” 

And in the heart of all this quiet splendour had © plain 
Anne Rochfert ” been brought up—happy as a bird, in 
ber tranquil] seclusion, and unsophisticated as a child in 
every thought, word, and action. 

Everhard Aylmer had lived much in the world, and 
he had seen the women of many nations ; his taste for 
le beaw en general had led him where he might rest his 
eyes on every variety of loveliness, and his heart, with 
all its early fresh affections, had been given to one most 
beantifal by universal acknowledgment; but still in 
Anne Rochfort there was a something which he had 
never yet met—she was totally different to every creature 
he had seen, and he could not tell in what the difference 
consisted. It would have been absurd to say that it was 
‘eranse there was so little of the woman of the world in 
her, for that was a term, the meaning of which she could 
not have been made to comprehend. When Aylmer first 


aw Emma Vassall, it was in “the world.” She seemed | 


frmed for society, but Anne Rochfort was formed for 


home! that was the only difference that Aylmer ever 
could embody in words. 


Anne’s unassnmed simplicity amused him; and in time 
discovered that there was no small portion of fascina- 
Henin it. His conversations with her, which grew more 
sad more frequent as he began to find interest in them, 
srought out her character in its true light, and gave 
wen? of judging of the soundness of her young 


All this while Emma was living ina state of pro- 
ariel agony. “Did youeverscesucha wreck?” said 
“taister Fanny, now Lady Amyott, to her husband; 
Pe mustforceherabroad.” Lady Emlyn would not 
°° abroad ; but she came to her house in Belgrave 

Mare, and, ill at ease as she was herself, under- 

to act as the chaperone of a young girl whose 
and Winning manners had attracted her ; 

pe Ae nee sgaingt her rule, the beautiful widow 
vieldes . in compliance with Lily’s pleadings, 
ee « once to take her toa ball. Lily was 
* heen alteors ; and immediately behind the 
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Lady Emlyn oceupied, was a raised bench, on which 
sat the old ladies side by side, talking in so audible a 
voice, that Emma thus became an unintentional eaves- 
dropper. After mutual inquiries made after their re- 
spective relations, one asked the other when the marriage 
on the tapis was to take place. She hoped, she said, it 
was not to be further postponed. 

“ Oh, no,” was the answer. “Indeed T hope not ; my 
sister is so much better that she will be quite able to go 
_to the church on Thursday. Anne was determined to 
| persevere in putting it off till her mother had recovered 
| sufficiently to be ont again. She is a most affectionate 
| daughter, and, moreover, generally gains her point with 
| her parents. Her approaching marriage is a proof of 
| her unbounded infltence, for her intended has absolutely 
nothing of his own; however, they are now quite satisfied. 
The business has been some time pending: I cannot say 
myself that I like long engagements, or such affairs 
hanging so long on hand. Anne has been engaged some 
months. He proposed, I have heard, at some pic-nie or 
other last summer; actually nearly a twelvemonth ago, 
ma’am !” 

“ He may think himself a very fortunate man, ma'am !” 
| said the other old lady, quaintly. 

“ And so may Anne,” rejoined the first speaker; “ for 
he is a most estimable young man; and it was quite a 
toss-up, I assure you, in Wiltshire, between Anne and 
that beautiful young widow, Lady somebody, only she 
took French leave very cavalierly one day.” 

“ Really! and will Mr. Aylmer take Miss Rochfort’s 
name?!” 

“Yes; Anne will be Mrs. Aylmer Rochfort.” 


* * * * a. ’ . ° + 








There was at that moment a sudden sensation in the 
| ball-room, and a crowding of many people towards one 
spot; a pause amongst the dancers, and a cessation of 
‘the music. The throng were dividing to make a pass- 
|age, and every one kept asking what was the matter, 
| without being able to obtain a satisfactory answer. 
| “The heat,” said Mr. Gerard, coming back to Mrs. 
Vane, who had sent him on the mission of inquiry, “ the 
| heat in that corner was tremendous, and Lady Emlyn 
was overcome by it, and has fainted, that’s all; but your 
carriage has been here this hour—are you not going !” 

“ Fainted? How fond she is of making scenes! Years 
ago I remember her dropping down in the crush-room at 
| the Opera, as if she had been shot! Well, I shall not go 
| yet, Gerard. You must take a turn with me. What a 
divine valse. Come.” 

The moral of this story is severe, its poetic jus- 
‘tice harsh ; and, moreover, too much is made to 
depend on those misunderstandings and cross-pur- 
poses, without which it seems impossible to carry 
on the plot of a novel: yet, as teaching the great 
lesson of prudent self-control and reasonable 
wishes, it is impressive, and forcibly told. 


} 





Harry Monk, the other tale, which fills these 
volumes, is an antidote to the stories of the Dick 
Turpinschool. A young, affectionate, and well-born 
girl forsakes her kind old father to follow the for- 
tunes of a man of whom she knows nothing, save 
that he has a handsome person, and seems violently 
if selfishly in love with her. He is found to be 
the captain of a band of highwaymen ; and the 
poor girl, from the moment that she consents to 
|a clandestine marriage, until the gallows leaves 
her a wretched widow, abundantly expiates her 
| rash folly and credulity. The tale is laid in the 

time of the Civil Wars of the era of Cromwell. It 
is well told, and contains much to disgust, and 
nothing to fascinate, in the truth-like characters 
and adventures of the profligates and brutal ruffians 


that figure in it, Its main fault is want of re 
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lief, There is too much gross and hardened vice,) on our list must for the present be deferred, ky 
2 suffer- | our lighter matter encroach too far on the wit, 
ing inflicted on the victim of a loving nature, and | poets, politicians, and Utilitarian philosophers, wh, 
a weak understanding, great as her folly had been. elbow each other for places in the popular ay 


too much misery, and almost too much of 


We perceive, with regret, that the other novels | well-crammed pages of Tait, 





GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF POPULAR SCOTTISH SONGS, 


THE SKYLARK. DIE FELDLERCHE, 


BY JAMES HOGG. BY M. L. J. 


Vogel der Wiisterei, 
Frohlich und sorgenfrei, 

Siiss um den Plan tént dein Morgenlied mir, 
Sinnbild von Freude bist, 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 


Blest is thy dwelling-place- Selig dein Wohnort ist— ; 

U, to abide in the desert with thee ! Micht’ Ich auf Oeden nur wohnen mit dir! 
Wild is thy lay, and loud, Wild dein Gesang und klar 
Far in the downy cloud; Ueber die Wolkenschaar, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. Durch Liebe begeistert, aus Liebe es sprang, 
Where, on thy dewy wing, Mit nassem Fliigel hin, 
Where art thou journeying ’ Wo, wohin willst du ziehn ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. Auf Erden die Liebe, himmelan der Gesang, 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, Ueber Berg, iiber Bach hin, 
0’er moor and mountain green, Heide und Hiigel griin, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, Ueber des Morgens roth-strémenden Strahl, 
Over the cloudlet dim, Ueber das Wolkenband, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, Ueber des Bogens Rand, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! Melodischer Cherub, flieg, weg, tiberall ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, Kommt dann die Damm rung vor, 
Low in the heather blooms Unter dem Heideflor, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! Siiss sey dein Gruss und dein Liebesbett mir! 
Emblem of happiness, Sinnbild von Freude bist, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— Selig dein Wohnort ist 


(), to abide in the desert with thee ! Micht’ Ich auf Oeden nur wohnen mit dir! 





THE EXILE OF ERIN. Doch ich erwache im Lande der Fremde, 
Suche die Freunde mit klagendem Blick, 
Wirst du denn, Schicksal, mich ewiglich hassen! 
Werden mich nimmer die Briider umfassen ! 


HY THE LAST COUNT OF PURUSTALL.” 


Is wandelt’ ein Fremdling am einsamen Ufer, cate ten ie fie mic sse 
Der Morgenthau netzte sein diinnes Gewand ; pecan trediggen: sitios Fy mash aa 
Es wandelt’ ein Fremdling am windigen Hiigel, ; SS a gl ge 

Und blickte hintiber zum heimischen Land. Wo ist die Hiitte im griinenden Walde ! 

Iba sah er die Sonne mit trunkenen Blicken Hat sie des Krieges Verwiistung zerstirt ! 

Sich dort bey der Insel den Wogen entriicken, | Wo ist die Mutter, die treu mich gepfleget, 

Wo einst er mit jugendlich frohem Entziicken, Und wo ist der Freund, den ich liebend verehtt! 

(resungen die Lieder von Erin go bragh. Warum, O du thirichtes Herz, mit Gefallen 
pees Dich ketten an Giiter, die irdisch zerfallen ? 

Grausames Schicksal, erseufzte der Fremdling, Es kénnen die Jahre wie Thautropfen fallen, 
Der Wolf kann in sichernde Hihlungen fliehn, Doch Freude dir bringen, sie kinnen es nicht. 


Nur ich kann alleinig zur Heimath nicht fliichten, 


Wenn Sturm und Gefahr mich drohend umzichn. igor : , 
Ach! mir ist die Freude wohl nimmer gegeben Ist ewig ein Wunsch nur dem Herzen mir nah j 


Im sonnigen Thale der Heimath zu leben ; Erin, ich segne dich aus der Verbannung, 

Nie wird mir, wie einst dort, die Harfe erbeben. Erin, mein Vaterland, Erin go bragh ! ; 
Begleitend die Tine von Erin go bragh. Wenn einstens im Grabe gestillet mein Sehnen, 
Mig ewiges Griin dir die Felder verschinen, 
Und hoch dir der Barden Lieder noch ténen 
Erin Mavournin, Erin go bragh ! 


Doch in der Erinn’rungen Schmerzen versinkend, 


Erin, zu deinen geliebten Gestaden 
Kehr ich in wonnigen Tréumen zuriick; 


oe 


——- - aestnensenesenegenatnibinaesnnnetieinnectinisanatiitteie "3 a. a —————————_<— 


| We committed an error last month in attributing the Translation of Pibroch’of Donald Dhu to that Count of Pane 
who lived for a considerable time in Edinburgh, and married Miss Cranstoun, the sister of Mrs. Dugald Stewart, and 
early friend and life-long correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. The /ast Count of Purgstall was the teohalehet ; who, thot 
he died in boyhood, after giving promise of remarkable talent, as he survived his father, bore the title. He must, howe™ 
from his birth, and the peculiar character and attainments and tastes of his celebrated mother have been more Scottish, * 
inore wartwcally connected with our country, than his father could have been. Those of our seniese who are familiar © 
( aptain Basil Hall's Sch/ow Hainfeld, will remember the touching history of the highly-gifted boy and the bereaved mee 
whom sorrow for his premature loss bowed down with grief to the end of her davs, ” 
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BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS, 


« 4 moy n’est que honnenr et ones d’estre dict et repute Bon Gav tien et bon compaignon: en ce nom, suis bien veny 


on toutes bonnes compaignies de 


Scewe.—The Interior of the Martello Tower, Leith—A 
~ laroe circular Apartment lighted by a chandelier from 
the centre—Bookshelves and Presses round the walls 
A large fire is blazing, near which are two sofas and a 
table. and a camp bed is dimly risihle opposite— In the 
middle of the floor is a square opening, with a lifted trap- 
dix rat which the shafts ofa ladder are visible. Time 

— Near Mid night. 


Bon Gauttren (calling down the opening. ) 

M‘Pherson ! 

THANE (from the Well-hole.) 

Oigh! Oigh! her nainsell’s here. 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Will you leave that small still of yours, you 
incorrigible savage, and listen tome? I hear some 
one battering at the gate. 

| THANE. 

‘Twull pe an exceeseman, nae doot ; but she’s no 
to get in here, 

Bon GAULTIER, 

At the same time, you will do me the favour 
to pop that shock-head of yours out of the port- 
hole, and see who it is. I heard a clanking just 
now, as if some one were meddling with the 
fastenings. 

THANE. 

Her nainsell will do that—(A ware breaks in at 
the port-hole )—F eegh! proots! she’s clean pushioned 
wi’ the saut water! feegh ! 

Bon GAULTIER, 

A regular cascade! Try it again, old Ossian ; 
your hair will be none the worse for a touch of 
Neptune's Macassar. Well, who is it? 

THANE, 

Ta teevil! there’s a man down pelow, like an 
ofhsher, in a poat ! 

Bon GAvULTrer, 

A sheriff’s officer? 
THANE, 

May pe ay, and may pe no; but she’s mair like 

ta sidier roy, Fa’s tat, I say 2 


The deuce ! 


Voice witout, 

Aloft there ! 

_ | Bon Gavuttier. 

. 0, it’s all right ! My friend Captain O'Malley, 
at last. Up with the portcullis, M‘Pherson, and 
“cure the boat to the foot of the ladder. 

. (( APTAIN O’Matiey emerges from the well-hole. ) 
“ly dear O Malley—delighted to see you. Wel- 
come to my winter quarters ! ° 

O’ MaLuey. 


Hallo! 


By Jave _ . ° 
harly a this is a surprise, indeed! I could 


when T oo ¥ that you were not hoaxing me, 
of thie old your note. I had no idea the interior 
truth, b fortress was habitable; and to say the 
ve aa sight of that Traitor’s Gate of yours 
d varr ow was rather ominous. What kind 
““rison do you keep? That H ighland familiar 


dy al 
eUrs—you'll forgive me—might be a little 








*antagruelistes.”"—RABRELAIS, Prologue de premier livre, 


comelier without injuring his national peculiari- 
ties, 
Bon Gautier. 

Comelier? It would be painting the lily, to 
touch him. He’s a whole garrison in himself, 
That red head of his is as good as a blunderbuss, 
I never knew the messenger’s concurrent yet, that 
could look him steadily in the face. But how like 
you the interior ? 

O'’MALury. 

Vastly! <A little dark and Rembrandtish or so; 
but one gets easily used to that. The well-hole 
is a study for Cruikshank. Dampish, eh? 

Bon GAULTIER, 
As dry as an oven. 

O’ Mauuey. 

And so you got it from the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, eh? How good! Quite a snuggery, I swear ; 
and with a bundle of cigars, a bottle of sherry, or 
a slight soupron of cogniac, I should prefer it on 
the whole to one of our old bivouacks in the Pen- 
insula, 


Not a whit. 


Bon GAULTIER, 

M‘Pherson! Bring up some of Cockburn and 
Campbell’s yellow seal, the spirit-case, and the 
kettle! You have no idea how cool the cellars are. 

O* MALLey. 

Hav’n't I? I'll trouble you for a light. I had as 
fine a specimen of coolness to-day as you'll find to 
the south of Kamschatka.— Are these cigars 
Cotton’s ?—I left Glasgow this morning, and out 
of a strange perversity determined to travel by the 
sole remanent coach, instead of the railway. The 
consequence was, that we stuck in the snow, near 
one of your country cathedrals,—I think they 
call it Shotts; and I had to wade three mortal 
miles with the fifteen-stone widow of a Greenock 
grocer upon my back. 

Bon Gavuctier. 

Few men would complain of cold under such a 

pressure of circumstances. 
O’MALLey. 

Nomore did I, at first ; but the unusual gravity 
of the fair proprietrix of the figs in the end fairly 
threw me off my perpendicular, and we both suc- 
cumbed in the snow-drift. If it had not been for 
two intelligent hawbucks,—who, by the way, 
mulcted me in half a sovereign a-piece for their 
pains,—there would have been a vacancy in her 
Majesty's Enniskillens. 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Anything stirring in Glasgow when you left, 
O'Malley ? 

O’Matiey. 

Nothing particular. St. Rollox, I presume, still 
watches over the safety of his beloved Gallowgate, 
from the top of yon colossal chimney. By the 
way, Bon, who the mischief was this St. Rollox ? 
Is there any mention of himin the Semita Justorum ? 
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Bon GaULtirer. 
Nota word. Most probably he was some West 


country lad, who was canonized for the invention | 
of calico. ‘There are a good many of these gentry | 


in the west. St. Mirren has charge of the destinies 
of Paisley, and Ayr confides in the mediation of a 
certain St. Quivox. 1 wish somebody would write 
a sort of supplementary Semita, and act as the 
biographer of the lesser luminaries who have been 
jostled from the Scottish calendar. 
O° MALiey. 

“ Saint Mirren, and strike home!” What a mag- 

nificent war-cry ! 
Bon GAULTIER, 


Or “Saint Rollox for the Gorbals!” Ishall cer- | 


tainly introduce them in my next novel. By the 
way, I had forgot that I have some verses on 


the subject of this very Saint, from a bard of the | 


Whistlebinkie school,—execrable enough, I allow, 
but not worse than the average of the Molendinar 
ditties. Suppose I sing them ¢ 
O'MAuey. 
With all my heart. Only wait till I mix my- 
self another glass. Now, push along! 


Bon GAvuLrtier sings 
THE SONG OF ST. ROLLOX. 
Air,—* St. Patrick was a gentleman.” 


Your h’athen bards may rhyme and rant 
©’ Castor and o’ Pollux. 
But what were ther, the brithers twae, 
To oor auld freend St. Rollox? 
What though they raise or lay the gales 
That Boreas has begotten, 
While oor St. Rollox guards oor bales 
0’ calico and cotton ! 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ inine; 
Let ’s spend the nicht in frolics; 
We ll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang’s we’ve gude St. Rollox! 


Na* foreign sannts will do for hiz; 
(’ them we ’ve had jam satis ; 
What for should we no raise our saunts, 
As weel’s oor ain pitawties ? 
A Glesgie chap he was—nae waur— 
Nane 0’ your Romish fangle, 
And naething kent o’ the Calendar, 
Though his mither keep’t a mangle! 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let’s spend the nicht in frolics; 
We'll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang ’s we 've gude St. Rollox! 


His faether had a wee pawn shop — 
His sign was three, not four balls— 
His sisters twae, they used to stop 
Oot bye about the Gorbals. 
The Green has seen his bairns’ pranks; 
And aft my fancy gladdens, 
To think by Molendinar’s banks 
Ile roamed, and the Cowcaddens. 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let's spend the nicht in frolics; 
We ‘ll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang ’s we ’ve gude St. Rollox! 


He kent fu’ well to wind and reel, 
Invented caumrie collars, 

And was the first that baaldly darst 
Singe muslin wi’ het rollers ; 

He search’d the land, and fund blackband, 
Made red the bellows’ noses, 

And frac his ain lang chumley tap 
(rot his apotheovis! : 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine ; 
| Let ’s spend the nicht in frolics; 
Well never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang ’s we ’ve gude St. Rollox! 


O'MALLEY. 

Thank Heaven! you've reached the end of j 
ies teeth are on edge! The fellow who wroy 
‘that deserves to be ducked in his native Gusedubg: 
, Is there much of this trash afloat ? 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Reams. It seems, in fact, to be becoming th. 
' standard literature of Scotland. The language of 
Burns has been withdrawn, as antiquated and vy). 
gar; and the jargon of Camlachie is substitute) 
'in its place. Have you seen Whistlebinkie ? 
| O'MALLEY. 


Not I. What the mischief is it ?—a person o 
a place ? 
Bon Gavtrier. 
| Neither. It is the nom de guerre of the Paisley 


Parnassus, or rather the mash-tub in which our 
occidental rhymsters are pleased to manufactur 
their small beer. There is humour, however, 
about the knaves, which is a great redeeming qua. 
lity ; and sometimes there is a glimpse of genius; 
but the dialect is generally disgusting. 
O’MA.tey. 

I don’t know much about Scotch poetry ; butit 
sounds both strong and plaintive. 
| Bon GAuULTIER. 
| So it always will, when the proper string is 
| touched. There are some men, such as Ballan- 
| 





tyne, Thom, Park, or Latto, who can still write 
| well and purely ; and poor Allan Cunningham was 


But the 


have best and the purest of them all. 
| Worse taste is prevalent. 
O'MALLEY. 
What is Wilson the vocalist doing ? 
Bon GAULTIER, 
Declining sadly in his matter. After the glo 
rious Jacobite ditties, which hurried one back in 
soul to the stormy era of Culloden, he was please! 
to favour the public with a “ Nicht wi’ Burns.’ 
Some people liked it, I daresay—but to me it re 
called the memory of the gauger more forcibly 
than the recollection of the poet. He is now, ! 
| hear, about to exhilarate our pensive public with 
“A Haver wi’ Jamie Hoge.” 
O’Mauey. 
The Ettrick Shepherd ? 
Bon Gavutrier. 
Even so. It is ten thousand pities that the law 
cannot step in to prevent such desecration. But 
the worst is yet tocome. Another London vocalist 
is attempting to trump Wilson with “ A Nicht w 
| Queen Mary,” which is actually advertised. 
O’Matey. 
It is enough to make Rizzio’s blood curdle i# 
the boards of Holyrood ! 
Bon GavuLtier. 
If this style of thing progresses, we may Je 
_have “ A Jaunder wi’ Sandy Rodger—” 
O’ MaLLey. 
Or “A Tumbler wi’ Gilfillan—” 
Bon Gauntirr. 
Or “A Gill wi? the Gaberlunzie Man!” BF 
Heavens, O'Malley! nobody will be safe. ht 


What! 
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day, the announcement of— 
, Voice in the Well-hole. 
«A Jug Wi’ Bon Gaultier!” 
O’ MaLLeEy. 
What was thai? 
Tuane (rushing wildly up the ladder. ) 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS, 


would not surprise me one whit to hear, one fine ! 
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Youne Scornanp, 
Love. There is a charming creature at the 
light-house—an enchanting Hero that tends that 
Pharos of the Forth. Her i has been perpe- 


“tually before me for the last three months: so, 


this evening, when I saw the distant spark begin 
to twinkle on the island, and thought that it was 


Ta sealgh! ta sealgh! She'll no bide nae langer | kindled by the fair fingers of Jean M‘Closkie, I 
‘n ta water hoos, wi’ ta kelpies an’ ta speaking felt that I could no longer, with honour, refuse to 


sealghs ! 
(Snatches a blunderbuss from the wall.) 


Youna Scortann, ( bounds up the ladder in a close- | 


fitting sealskin dress.) 

Drop the gun, you Highland heathen, or I'll 
brain you on the spot like a Covenanter! Don’t 
you know me? 

; THANE, 

Oigh! and sure enough it’s Maister Charles, at 
his auld pliskies. Wha wad hae thought to see ye 
here at this deed hour o’ nicht ; and, Lord safe us ! 
like a sealgh? 

YounG Scor.anp, 
Vanish, thou son of Cuthullin, and return with 
atumbler. Well, Bon, how are you? 
O' Matey, ( Aside.) 
Bon, who is this extraordinary Triton ? 
Bon GAvLtier, 

A perfect Proteus. Allow me tointroduce you: 

Captain O’Malley—Mr. Charles Edward. 
YounG Scornanp, 

O'Malley! The very man, above all others, I 
wished to know—excuse the dampness of my fin. 
May I take the liberty of inquiring for Lucy—I 
mean Mrs. O'Malley, and the rest of the family ? 
Bon, it would be a kind turn in you to concoct a 
tumbler for my especial benefit ; for the night is 
sharp, and I have had rather an unusual stretch. 

Bon Gautier, 

It is ne great swim from the end of the pier, 

since you were mad enough to try it. 
Youna Scorianp, 





naturally from his mouth than prose. 
that he could versify the Almanack. 


Not from the end of the pier, certainly: but | 


Inchkeith is a trifle further. 
Bon Gautier, 

Inchkeith! What on earth do you mean ? 

. YounG Scor.anp. 
_ Nothing on earth, but a good deal in the water. 
Sunple as I sit here, I have swum out to Inchkeith 
and back again to-night since eight of the clock, 
and feel considerably benumbed.—'This compound 
is fair; but errs on the side of sugar. 

O'Matury, (in a whisper.) 

I say, Bon, is your friend altogether——ch ? 
you comprehend me ? 

Bon Gauctirr, 

O, perfectly! He sticks at nothing ; but his 
lends are quite used to it. That’s rather a sin- 
gular swimming dress of yours, Charles. Where 
did you get it ? ° 

Youna Scoruanp. 
Pe = te Bay Company. It’s a capi- 
Gat weeny | keeps out every drop of water. 
a rite pe it nearly cost me my life to-night. 
ed at, by mistake, for a seal. 
W Bon Gavttirr. 
hat too); you to Inchkeith, of all places? 


I made a near shave of it at the pier. 
dozen fellows banged at me with ball ; and if I 
had not dived like a Newfoundland, the whitings 
would have had a benefit. 
| gear. 





Safe us! here’s ta muckle brute !— | obey the signal; and, accordingly, I committed 


myself to the waves. 
O' Matter. 
But why did you not take a boat, Sir? 
Youne Scor.ann, 

Did Leander call a pair of oars to cross the 
Ifellespont ? His secret would have been profaned 
in the custody of the jolly young watermen who 
plied at the stairs of Abydos ; and, in like man- 
ner, I eschewed the accommodation of a boat re- 


_dolent of herring-brine, and the society of a couple 
of gentlemen more addicted to the use of whisky 
and pig-tail, than to a diligent exercise of their 
razors. 


I may mention, however, that I looked 
in upon the dredgers, on my way back, and re- 


freshed myself with a few dozens of oysters, and a 
small thimbleful of the Ardent. 
drop a board or two here on their return. 


I desired them to 


Bon Gavctier, 
If the natives arrive, I shall believe you. In 


the meantime, and as a condition of supper, I or- 
dain you to describe your adventure in verse, for 
the edification of Captain O’ Malley. 


O’ MaLLey. 
Pray, don’t put your friend to that trouble. 
Bon Gautier, 
Trouble ! you don’t know him. Verse flows more 
I believe 


Youne Scor ann. 
I’m sure I’ve no objections. By Jove, though, 
Half-a- 


But to my rhyming 
Here goes for 


THE LEANDER OF THE FORTH. 


The night was dark, the stars were dim, 
Each jealously was watching each; 

And through the weeds that shoreward swim, 
The waves were breaking on the beach. 

I stood beside the bulwark stone, 
And look’d across the heaving water, 

To catch the first dim spark that shone, 
And call’d me to M‘Closkie’s daughter. 


It eame—it came! a radiant gleam, 
Like some vast serpent’s eye of fire ; 
And from the middle ocean stream 
It glitter’d with inverted spire. ; 
One daring plunge ! the waves, though high, 
Were not so strong as to divide us; 
And, like the young Leander, I 
Was soon half way from my Abydos ! 


She met me at the mussel cove, 
She did—the tenderest of women : 

"Tis sweet to feel the arms we love 
Entwined around us—after swimming ! 

The words she spoke, the kiss she gave, 
Not Hero’s self could ere rurpass her ! 
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She wiped me from the briny wave, 
And rubbed me over with Macassar. 


A moment, and we climbed the stair, 
And entered to the Hall of light ; 

Four blazing lamps were flaming there— 
The far-eyed beacons of the night. 

But she—my soul—my joy—my own ! 
She only thought of her protector ; 

And 86 we sate entranced, alone, 
Beneath the glare of a reflector ! 


I did not watch it ; no, not I! 
I only looked into her eyes, 
And felt with each long, shuddering sigh, 
The pulses of her passion rise. 
I knew that words, though winged with flame, 
That mutual bliss would only weaken ; 
When lo, I heard a voice exclaim, 


? 


“ Ye’re no attendin’ to the beacon ! 


One kiss! one sob ! and down the stair 

I darted swift, but not unseen ; 
For rose the cry of wild despair— 

“ The deil’s been sittin’ wi’ our Jean !” 
Again I plunged into the flood, 

And topped each breaker like its fellow, 
Nor ever paused until I stood 

Beneath the steps of the Martello! 


O’MALLey. 
When I was at the storming 


Bravo! capital! 
of Ciudad Rodrigo— 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 








Bon GAULTIER. 
My dear O'Malley, were you at the theatre in 
Glasgow? 1 see Miss Helen Faucit has been play- 
ing there. 


O’MALLEy. 

To besure I was! A splendid creature. We're | 
all wild about her in Dublin—and no wonder. 
As we used to say at College—“ plane divina est.” 

Bon GAULTIER, 

“ She is indeed perfection !” 

YounG Scorianp, 
Oh, sweet Helen Faucit ! 
O'MALLey. 

The Siddons of her time ! 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Nay, Captain, don’t join in that idle ery! 
Comparisons are not for genius. Mrs. Pritchard | 
was the ideal of her day, the Siddons of hers— 
then came Miss O'Neill ; great too, but with a dif- | 
ferent order of genius. And how, we have Miss 
Helen Faucit, in all whose performances is that | 
unmistakeable impress of genius, which strikes 
out new pathways for itself, and makes the stan- 
dard by which it is to be judged. Hers is a crea- 
tive genius of the highest order. The characters 
outlined by inferior men become noble realities in | 
her hands, Bulwer and Knowles must have | 
stared with delighted surprise, the one at her | 
Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons, and the other at | 
her Julia in the Hunchback. But it is as “Shak. | 
spere’s women” that she should be seen. Her | 
genius rises with her subject. What a flood of | 
new light she flings upon those characters with 
which we had deemed ourselves most familiar ! 

Youne Scorranp, 

Most true! What a reading, for instance, is that 
of her Lady Macbeth? Worth all the commenta- 
tors in the world, 








O'Matiey. 
But her Juliet!—Why it brought tears into my | 


old eyes! 


_head of her dear lord! 
_pot of basil—the same passionate lavishing of en- 





Bon GAULTIER. 

I am proud to say my nerves were not a whit 
stronger than your own. I saw Fanny Kemble, 
when she first appeared as Juliet, with the pres. 
tige of a great ancestral name, youth, and much 
beauty, and the rumour of talents, which thep 
seemed to have left the stage for ever. I saw her, 
and enjoyed the scene as a high intellectual pri. 
vilege. I heard the glorious verse flowing melli- 
fluously from beautiful lips. I felt that the pas. 
sion of the young Italian girl was there mos 
sweetly counterfeited, and joined with the audience 
in giving her the full tribute of my applause, 
But I cannot applaud Miss Helen Faucit, for she is 
no counterfeit. 

YounG ScoTLanpD, 

Of course not. You would as soon think of 
applauding Juliet herself, were she to pass be- 
fore you either in the plenitude of her rapture 
orher woe. For myself, I was lost in the reality of 
the spectacle—from that wonderful balcony scene, 
so passionate, yet so pure—to the horrors of the 
ghostly vault, where the senseless body of the 
sweetest lady lies, only to be roused by the embrace 
of her dying lover. 

Bon Gautier, 

And that fearful starting from the tomb—the 
Lazarus look—the frantic clinging to the dead 
It was Isabella with her 


dearment, on the cold, love-hallowed corpse ! 
I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die, looking in his face, 
Die, dying clasped in his embrace ! 
YounG ScorLanp, 
Will you listen to some lines of mine upon this 
lady's Juliet ? 
Bon GAvLTIER, 
Certainly. 
Youne Scortanp (reads) 


ON MISS HELEN FAUCIT’S JULIET. 


1 have been wandering in enchanted ground, 
The slave and subject, Lady, of thy spell ; 
| heard thy voice, and straightway all around 
Became transformed; yet how, I could not tell: 
And through Verona’s streets I took my way, 
Thronged with quaint masks and gallants many 2 one, 
I heard the sounds of revel and of fray, 
And saw bright weapons flashing in the sun. 
So passed I on, in marvel, till the night 
Cooled the red furnace of the southern sky, 
And the sweet stars, all kindling into light, 
Burst through the vaulted darkness, where they lit. 
Hush’d was the city, and its varied din, 
As with a tremulous thrill, and half afraid, 
I entered, through a stately portal, in 
To what might be a garden or a glade. 
A soft voluptuous odour filled the spot, 
From the rose thickets and the orange bower, 
And a tall fountain, bursting from its grot, 
Broke up the moonbeam in a pearly shower ; 
And then it was I heard the nightingale, 
Within the dark pomegranate boughs unseen, 
Pour out the saddest and the tenderest wail, 
That ever filled with tears a lover’s eyne ; 
When lo ! a whisper stole upon my ear, 
With such angelic sweetness in its tone, 
That my heart beat as though a Saint were near, 
And lost all sense of presence—save of one. 
lor there, upon the balcony above, = 
And whiter than the moonlight round her shini®f 
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1 saw the perfect form of maiden’s love _ | papers on Shakspere’s female characters, “ infuses 
it In the rapt fondness of ~ 4 soul eer 9 | _ | into the part of Rosalind all the tender though 
. And heard her —, = Siem taddieine-< 7 lively grace which the poet has made its principal 
- W Y ben aera hear Aen a4 again attribute and most exquisite attraction—breathing 
ch = other lips, sweet Lady, than from thine. the soul of elegance, wit, and feeling, through that 
" Bon GAULTIER. noble forest pastoral. Through all the joyousness 
r, Pretty enough—but cold. of Rosalind s spirit, you see the extreme gentle- 
re O’ MALLey. ness that is the element of her character. She 
li. That’s just what I was thinking: so, if you would not, as she says herself, hurt a fiy. She is 
" would hand across the materials—Thank you! the reconciler of differences, the maker of peace,— 
rst Bon GAULTIER. she moves in an atmosphere of lov ing-kindness. 
ce The wonder in this young actress, and what dis- All this is admirably shadowed out by nes 
8, inguishes her from her predecessors, is her versati- Faucit, while the delicious wit of Rosalind breaks 


Is lity. It is difficult to say which of the two, her Lady | *¥° 
Macbeth or her Juliet, is the finer. And these | !¢ 15 rare. 
again are not superior to her Imogen, her Con- | 





from her with a graceful gaiety, as fascinating as 


YounG ScorLanpD, 


of stance, or her Desdemona. But finer, to my ap- | Bon, you were severe upon my nem 1 3 ‘hs 
e+ prehension, than them all is her Rosalind. | have you none of your own upon this lady - 
Ire YounG ScoTLanpb, | want my revenge. 
. ; GAULTIER. 

‘of You surprise me. ; Bow Gavriel . Melt 
- Bon GAULTIER. You shall have it, my dear boy. My lines are 
" Yes, her Rosalind is perfect. Other actresses | not quite in the old Gaulterian style ; and, as my 

‘sy = ° - x _ _ | . *1 : , . “ee . . ”» 
the are arch, sparkling, and piquant: but that is all. | hand, like Hamlet's, is “ill at these numbers, 


ace Te But Miss Helen Faucit, as was well remarked by | 5 ; 
a critic in the Atheneum, in a late series of able | 15 not unlike your own. 


the 
pad 
her 
en: 


his 


lie. 


| you may abuse them freely. By the way, the idea 
They are 


TO ROSALIND. 
Blessings on the glorious spirit, lies in poesy divine ! 
Blessings, lady, on the magic of that wondrous power of thine ! 
I have had a dream of summer—summer in the golden time, 
When the heart had all its freshness, and the world was in its prime. 
I have been away in Arden, and I still am ranging there ; 
Still I feel the forest breezes fan my cheek and lift my hair ; 
Still I hear the stir and whisper which the arching branches make, 
And the leafy stillness broken by the deer amid the brake ! 
Where along the wood the brooklet runs, upon its mossy brink, 
Myself a stricken deer I’ve laid me, where the stricken came to drink. 
There be Amiens and his comates, up, yon giant stems between, 
Yonder, where the sun is shining, ’neath the oak upon the green. 
Hark ! the throstle-cock is singing ! and he turns his merry note, 
Carolling in emulation of the sweet bird’s joyous throat. 
Lightly let them troll their wood-notes, fleet the careless time away ! 
What know they of love’s emotion! No sweet Rosalind have they ! 
I will down by yonder dingle—none shall steal upon us there- 
Heavenly, heavenly Rosalinda! thou art with me everywhere ! 
Ever is thy voice beside me, ever on thy brow I gaze, 
One such glorious dream about thee all the world beside outweigh 
See, young Ganymede awaits me. Blessings on that roguish boy ! 
How he lightens my love’s sadness with a sweet and pensive joy! 
Yet the charms, the playful graces, that show bright in him, I find, 
Only cluster round the image of my heavenly Rosalind. 
So would Rosalind have won me—so have looked and so have smiled, 
With such blithe and open spirit me of all my heart beguiled. 
Ever deeper grows my passion, restless more my eager heart— 
“T can live no more by thinking,” from my Rosalind apart. * 
“ Then to-morrow thou shalt see her—see her, wed her, if you will !” 
Oh, ye gods, let that to-morrow, shine in golden numbers stil! ! 
For it gave her to my bosom, and at length, when there reclined, 
By the proudest name I claimed her, as my own, “ my Rosalind !"+ 


Such, dear lady, was the vision, such the passion strong and deep, 
Which thy magic wrought within me, laying meaner thoughts to sleep. 
I have been the young Orlando, and, though but a dream it were, 
Never from my heart shall vanish what hath struck so deeply there ! 





O’Mat.uey. did not move me. Well, Charles, what have you 
Vur friend is moved. got to say to my rhymes ? 
Bon GavuLtier. Youna Scor.anp. 
Moved! I should hope I am, It would be ill Oh, I yield. Your lute has the true tone in it. 
with me, whe 


* Orlando, 
Kowal ind. 


St ches it out 


* Ort 


‘I can live no longer by thinking. 
I will weary you then no longer | 
» when your brother marries Aliena, shal! vou marry her.—4s You Like It, Act V., Scene LL 
ando,—If there be truth in sight, you are my Kosalind,—//id, Act V., Seene IV, 


n genius in its most delightful shape ' Mine sounds like a cracked kit beside it. O'Malley, 








yy talking. . . . If you do love Rosalind so near your heart as your ger- 
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you, too, are looking dencedly serious, sentimental, | 


and authorlike. Do you meditate a new Serial, or 
a Five-act Tragedy ? 
O'Mattey. 

Neither cock will fight. I have been thinking, 
for some time, of adopting the anonymous, and 
appearing before the public in the character of an 
Eidolon. Don’t you think that a series of bril- 
liant sketches—something between history and 
romance—embodying, for example, the most dash- 
ing exploits of the Peninsula, such as the storming 
of Ciu— 

Youne Scortann. 
What! would you surrender all your present 


fame, without a murmur, and inflict the death- | 


pang upon the hearts of a thousand stanch 
O’ Malleyites ? 
O’MALLey. 

The one great question is—would it not pay 
hetter? People like to have their curiosity piqued. 
If you discover yourself, they are sure to find out, 
within the year, that you want originality, or 


variety, or some nonsense of that sort ; and walk 


over to the standard of the newest literary cham- | 


pion. 
Bon Gautier. 
There is truth in what you say. Neither Icon 
sasilike, nor the Letters of Junius would have 
maintained their ground, if the mystery of their 


authorship had been solved ; and even Sir Walier | 


Seott, when declared, was less popular than the 
Creat Unknown, 
Youna Scotiann. 


Stat nominis umbra! “ The Doctor” is another | 


case in point. Was it Southey’s, or was it not 2 
Box GAaULtier. 
It needed not the affirmation of his lady to estab- 
lish that point. The work itself contains inter- 


nal evidence of the authorship; couched, indeed, in 


a sort of hieroglyphic, but quite conclusive when | 


explained, 
Youna Scorianp. 
As how ? 


Bon GAULTIER. 


Ifand me the first volume from the shelf.—Thank | 


yout The mysterious passage occurs at the com- 
mencement, in the charming description of the 
author's family, where, over breakfast, he threatens 
to write “ The History of Dr. Daniel Dore of Don- 
caster, and his horse Nobs,” and to dedicate it to his 
wife, It runs thus,—* * Why, he is not in earnest,’ 
sii my wife’s youngest sister. ‘He never can 
le,’ replied my wife. And yet, beginning to think 
that peradventure I was, she looked at me with a 
quick turn of the eye,—*A pretty subject, indeed, 
for you to employ your time upon! You—Vema 
whehaha yoku* almad otenba twandri athancod ' 
I have thought proper to translate this part of my 
commandante’s speech into the Garamna tongue.” 
O’ Mauey, 


Why, who ever heard of the Garamna tongue, 


unless it be the language of some heathen province | 


of Central Africa, which owes obedience to the 
sceptre of King N. P. Willis the First! 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Bon GAULTIer. 

“Garamna” is neither more nor less th» 
“Anagram,” subjected to its own process. Noy 
apply this key to the mysterious sentence, and by 
simple transposition of the letters you have th 
following result: “A pretty subject indeed, fy 
you to employ your time upon! you,—von, wi, 
have written Thalaba and Kehama and Made,” 

Youne Scor.ann. 
A most ingenious discovery, indeed ! I have jug 
| marked off the letters, and they suit exactly, | 
wonder it was never stumbled on before. — Is thy 
| your own interpretation, Bon ? 
Bon GAULTIER, 

No; I have little leisure for the Curiosities of 
Literature. The merit belongs to Mr. J. T. Brows 
of Edinburgh, a grandson of the celebrated Serip. 
'tural Commentator. We may thank him fe 
having set at rest a question that might have cog 
| us some scores of speculative octavos. 
| O'MALLEY. 
| Hang literature! Let’s have a song. 

Bon GAvLtIER. 
With all my heart. Charles, you remember 
| Felicia M‘Taggart / 
| YounG Scoriann, 
_ Confound it, Bon! You might as well let the 
| affair alone. 





Box GAavLTiEr, 
O, you don’t like the subject now, don’t you! 
| Please, however, to remember what I endured 
your hands, when you were playing the partof 
Orlando Inamorato ; and let me at least recount 
my own sufferings, if 1 must not allude to your, 
| O'Malley shall be the judge betwixt us. (Sings.) 
THE LAY OF THE LOVE-SICK. 
Airn,—“ The days we went a-gipsying. 
I would all womankind were dead, 
Or banish’d o’er the sea ; 
For they have been a bitter plague 
These last six wecks to me. 
| It is not that I’m touched myself ; 
For that I do not fear : 
No female face hath shown me grace 
For many a bygone year ; 
But tis the most infernal bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


Whene’er we walk to Arthur’s Seat, 
Or down by Granton Pier, 

To sip a glass of sherry wine, 
Commixed with ginger-beer, 

Or climb the far Corstorphine hill, 
To catch a breath of air, 

Then for my sins, he straight begins 
To rave about his fair ! 

0 ‘tis the most tremendous bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


9 





In vain you pour into his ear 
Your own confiding grief, 

In vain you claim his sympathy, 
In vain you ask relief, 

In vain you try to rouse him by 
Joke, repartee, or quiz ; 

His sole reply’s a burning sigh, 

And, * What a mind it is !” 
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RON GAULTIER 


To have a friend who's lost his heart, 

A short time ago! 
| ve heard her thoroughly described 

An hundred times, 1 ’m sure, 

And all the while I ’ve tried to smile, 

And patiently endure. 

He waxes strong upon his pangs, 

Far stronger than his grog, 
And still L say, in a playful way, 

“ Why, you ‘re a lucky dog!” 
But, oh, it is the heaviest bore, 

Of all the bores I know, 

T» have a friend who’s lost his heart 

A short time ago. 

I really wish he’d do like me 

When I was young and strong ; 
| form’d a passion every week, 

But never kept it long. 

Buz he has not the sportive mood, 

That alway) s rescued me, 

And so I wonld all women could 
Be banish’d o’er the sea! 
For ‘tis the most egregious bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago! 
O’ Maury. 

A capital song 
dent that happened after the storming of Ciudad 
Rod— 

Youna@ Scorhann. 

Anything new going, Bon, in the verse way just 

now 4 
Bon GAULTIER, 

A whole deluge. Everybody rhymes. The 

more the better. It is a wholesome exercise-—en- 


courages paper manufactories, and Israelitish quill- | 
dealers—and never yet spoiled a man that was | 


worth preserving. 
O'MAtury, 
What do you say to Young Eneland ? 
name of some noton iety, 


It is a 


Bon GAvULTIER, 

‘Tis a fine-hearted set of lads, plucky as pan- 
thers, vet with a sore lack of stamina, They want 
the rollicking force of their northern brother, and 
‘issipate their energies upon too many objects at 
nee. No young Englander is considered to have 
passed hisnoviciate, until he has made three separate 
appearances as Poet, Politician, and Puseyite. 

O’ Maury. 
Have you read much of their poetry ? 
Bon GAULTIER. 

A good deal. Some of them can turn a strophe 
prettily enough; but on the whole the verse is 
~ashy, and reminds one irresistibly of soap-suds. 
lt isa queer mixture of Heathen mythology, and 
Anglican devotion, not without a yearning to- 
wanls Rome, and withal as hazy as a November 
morning. Monckton Milnes and Baillie Cochrane 
are the best, 

O' Matiry. 
Do you except Aubrey de Vere? 
Bon GauLTIER. . 
The Quarterly went sadly astray in its 
Z. Aad that young gentleman’s capabilities. 

. sort of Sir Galahad of the party—the 
wert with the white shield—who is ever- 

wey Hiding about the world in search of no- 





I do, 
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' It reminds me of a little inci- | 
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| thing, and seeing visions without any earthly sig- 
nificance. ‘The music of Shelley is perpetually ring- 
| ing in his ears, but he cannot reproduce it, 
| Youne Scorrann, 
Father Bon, you are too severe, 
Bon Gavtrier. 
| Ifyou think so, have the kindness to open that 
_plump duodecimo. It is De Vere’s last volume— 
| The Search after Proserpine —and favour us with 
a specimen, 
| Young Scorrann, 
| Whatshall Tread?) The Death of King Charles 
| the Martur? 
Bon GavuLtrer. 
In Heaven's name, no! the room is cold enough 
already. 


Give us one of the sonnets. 


Youna Scor.anp, 
ITere goes then for The Tomb of Themistocles at 
the Pirewus. 


The Sun is slowly sinking—it is set— 

Yet still yon mountain range of Megara 

(Like one that on his palate strives to stay 

A taste foregone,) retains, purpureal yet, 

The sweet remembrance: crimsoned, the waves fret 
Against those far-famed walls that gird the bay, 
Marmoreal record of a mightier day, 

When, pushed beyond that rocky parapet 

In one elliptic wave of blood-stained brine, 

This gulf, beneath the unwonted weight accurst 
Of multitudinous ships, bounded and burst ; 

And, sinking, left more high its sanguine line 
Than yonder margin where the Athenians’ grave 
Still in its secret joy engulfs the applauding wave. 





This is rare rubbish ! 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Is it not? Only think of the sunset on Megara 
compared to the flavour of punch! That is a fine 
notion, too, of a gulf bursting with the weight of 
ships. But try him again. 
| YounG Scornann, 

Ilere is a stanza from an Ode to the Planet Mer- 
‘curv. Aubrey seems singular in his subjects, 


Jove’s great sceptre thou hadst stolen— 
(lo Pawan, lo sing) 
With clouds the brow supreme was swollen, 
Ruffled the Eagle’s wing 
But thy winking shot bright weather 
All the Olympian tempests round : 
The grave-faced Eagle langhed— The Father 
Thy locks with both hands crowned ! 
O' Matter. 
“Thy winking shot bright weather”! ’Ods me- 
_taphors! the boy must be insane. 
| oon GAULTIER, 
| I’ve heard of a laughing hyena before, but what 
| the deuce is # laughing eagle? It beats Mrs, 
_Squeers’ idea of a peacock with a turned-up nose 
all hollow. 





—_ 


Youne Scoriann, 

Well, I won't give up De Vere entirely. There 
is some hope for him yet. The longer poem has 
better passages. 

Box Gavuctrer. 

Granted. If men like De Vere would be con- 
tent to write from impulse and feeling, and to wait 
until the inspiration overtook them, we might look 
for better things. But the modern system is, to 
consider every external object as a peg on which 
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to hang a sonnet, and to get up an emotion as me- 
thodically as a milliner would manufacture a cap. 
Tennyson is a glorious exception. 
O’Mattey. 
What! Alfred? “ O, plump head-waiter at the 


Cock!” Are you serious ? 
Bow GavuLtier. 
I am. Literature has produced nothing for 


twenty years at all comparable to Locksley Hall, 
or Ulysses, or Dora, or twenty others which I could 
mention. 
Youna Scor.anp. 
“ O, my cousin, spider-hearted! O,my Amy! No con- 
found it ! 
I must wear the mournful willow—all around my hat 


I’ve bound it.” 

Do you happen to recollect such a parody, most 
nefarious Bon ? 

Bon GavLtier. 

Perfectly well. I wrote it myself. A parody 
of a great author is the truest compliment to his 
genius. Who, in the name of maudlin, would pa- 
rody De Vere? 

YounG Scorianb. 

Not I for one. And you are right as to Locks- 
ley Hall, though no man should read it until he 
has been jilted. 

O'Mauuey. 

In that case nobody need wait long. I was 
jilted fifty times myself, before I married Lucy 
Dashwood. 

Youna Scoriann, 

Yes ; and let me tell you, Captain, you behaved 

infernally ill to Baby Blake. 
O’MaLiey. 

So she says; but I wish you saw her now. 

Sixteen stone avoirdupois, at the slightest, with a 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 





son in the Kerry Fencibles. Heigho! Woman’s | 
constancy is all a dream ; at least I never knew 
more than one instance of unchanging attachment, | 
and that, strange to say, was ina French vivan- | 
dicre, 

Bon Gautier, 

Tell us about it. 

O'MaLtey, | 

We were searching the field of battle after the | 
affair of the Bidassoa; and a very shocking em- 
ployment it was. One of our fellows, Baker, I 
think, was missing, and a few of the Fighting 
Fifth volunteered on a distress party to look for 
him. The rain was pouring in cascades; and 
whilst gleaning our way through the fallen harvest 
of the dead, our thoughts often turned to those 
who— 

Bow Gautier. 

Stop—stop, O'Malley! You are anticipating 

your own number for next month. 
O’ Matiey. 

O, true! I beg your pardon. But you must 
own it is confoundedly difficult to vary one’s style 
of description. Well then, all at once, Trevyllian, 
the heavy dragoon, stumbled over something on 





the ground, and sung out tome. I came up; and 
by the light of our lanthorns we saw the body of 
a young girl. Poor thing! she could not have | 
been more than nineteen ; with the prettiest black | 














hair you ever saw, and the remains of a chassey, 
uniform. I say the remains; for the 
lowers had been before us, and had stripped ¢ 
the jacket. There was a dark line across her}, 
som, as if she had been tatooed ; and, stooping 
down, I read the following inscription— 
TovsouRS PIDELE aux 4Me CuIRASSIERS, 
That was a beautiful sentiment. 
Youne Scor.anD. 

What! “ The general camp, pioneers and al]”! 
Esprit de corps, certainly. But what became ¢ 
Baker ? 
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O'MALLEY. 
Oh, we found him at last, very drunk, in; 
vineyard. But that was nothing uncommon} 
our corps. 
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Bon Gavcrier. 
I believe you. Charles Edward, my son, are ym 






going to sing or not ? A glo 
Youna Scoriann. ould im 

Would you like a Seotch ballad? 
Bon GavLtiEr. Don’t 








Is it your own ? 
Youna Scorianp. 

I wish it were. It is by a friend of mined 
old blood and honourable name, and a heart thet 
adorns them both. The subject was a poor gil 
whose lover had perished at sea, and whose reasa 
had never recovered the shock. She used tos 
for hours upon the rocks, throwing wild flowen Hi. 
upon the waters, and searching for shells, whid 


By all means. 
Oh no 
finished | 


hen, I sl 


You n 
Pae rate 


neva 5 an 
she fancied were love-tokens sent to her from hia erge " 
: » pu 
who slept amidst the depths of the ocean. 

SONG. Here fc 

Oh, weel I lo’e amang the rocks to wander by my ism, 
To hearken to the surges’ sang, and think on days lag Phen the 
_  gane; ‘hen erox 
For then I mind my Willie best—the love tween hi When lair: 
and me— re left in 









I’m nearest there, where Willie lies, beneath the braid 
braid sea. ‘ 


‘hen pay: 









53 gener 

| The spray fa’s freshly on my cheek, and cools my burt 
broo, bake our fa 
But ’tis not for their callerness the glistenin’ drap! With the b 
lo’e, ell cant 
For oh, their touch upon my lip is balm frae heav®® Rh Prot, 










me— 
They maybe wet my Willie’s cheek beneath the dat 
blue sea! 


And mony a true love-token still the waves atweea® 
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_ bear— nd belt o’ 
To warm my Willie’s tangly bed I send him m0s]* Hi k on th 
tear ; 
And aft I kiss the siller shells that Willie sends t@ Awe 
To tell me that he lo’es me yet, beneath the cauld, $3 splendi 
sea. 
I pu’ the violets frae the bank, and drap them @ fe've sucl 
wave, Ve’ve ta’ 
And a’ to deck our bridal bed —waes me !—my iene sate 
grave ; "| ¢'ve del 
And some he keeps, and some come back and best™ : 
words to me,— Wt those 1) 
“ I’m wearyin’ for thee, Mary, love, beneath the 
sea,” 
0, [am weary o’ the light! They say my head is ¥™* 
To see thee, Willie—hear deevanuab !— I'm Really, 
__ thinking lang. i ads of ; 
I'l - put on my bridal gear, and then I'll hast 
a. ) 
And rest me on my Willie’s breast, beneath th Nt a 
lown sea! the firs 
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Bon GAULTIER. 
Beautiful ! It reminds me of poor Motherwell. 
O’Ma.tey. 
Women seldom lose their senses from love. "Tis 
‘ism that fills the feminine bedlam. 
Bon GAULTIER. 
‘noside, I hear, has overflowed since the 
wag we had better not broach that 
abject just now, otherwise Young Scotland will 


down upon us with a cataract of rampant Pre- 
y, or, possibly, a Pean in honour of Bothwell 


rig. 
‘ O’ MALLEY. 
I should not object to the last. ‘Gad! it must 
have been a sight worth seeing, when old Dalziel 
ad Claverse were hot upon the haunches of the 
inegar-visaged Whigamores! 
Youne ScorLanD. 
A glorious Covenanting scramble! 
ould improvise— 
Bon GavLtier. 
Don’t be bitter, if you can help it. 
YounG ScoT.anp. 
Ohno! playful and humorous. Wait till I have 
nished my great Epic on the death of Archbishop 
harpe. If they don’t catch it hot and heavy 
hen, I shall subscribe to a new Knox monument. 
Bon GAULTIER, 
You need not do that. Ruined Churches and 
ecrated altars are the fittest memorials of Ge- 
neva; and they are to be found in abundance. 
erge, puer. 


I think I 


YounGa ScoTLanpD, 
Here followeth the 
SONG OF THE SECESSION. 
When the Cock of the Kirk is forbidden to crow, 
‘hen crowdy is scarce, and the stipends are low ; 
hen lairds are rebellious, and few of “ oor freends ” 
re left in the Court of Commission of Teinds, 
When payment is asked of solicitors’ bills, 
As a general principle—Take to the hills, 
With a down, down, derry down! 


ke our fathers of old we shall march o’er the green, 
ith the blue flag above us—that never was seen. 
We'll cant, and we’ Il rant, and condemn to the rope 
th Protestant, Presbyter, Prelate, and Pope. 
‘4 mountainous region is rich in “ sma’ stills,” 
¢ little inducement to take to the hills, 
With a down, down, derry down ! 


ome, put on the plaid that our grandfathers wore, 
nd belt o’er your hurdies the ragged claymore, 
stick on the blue bonnet, the badge of the Whig 
the era of Bothwell, the raid of the Brigg, 
ad a handful of sulphur, in powders or pills, 
*a splendid provision to take to the hills, 
With a down, down, derry down! 


eve sucked the old egg of Establishment dry, 
* ve ta’'en the last pig from the parsonage stye, 
* ve gutted the manse, and we ’ve cut down the trees, 
ty delved up the garden, and smoked out the bees, 
™ feint a potato exists in the drills 
that come after the lads of the hills. 
With a down, down, derry down! 


Bon GauLtizr, 

Really, Charles, you are getting beyond the 
“nds of all moderate Puseyism, j 

x O’ Mater. 

“4 4 bit—not a bit! Bravo, my boy! you 
first improvisatore of the age, dt 
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Youne Scornanp, 

I knock under to no one now, since poor Theo- 
dore Hook is gone. Bon; you are unusually 
grave to-night—what is the matter ¢ 

Bon GavuLtrer, 

I am reflecting, my dear young friend, upon the 

transitory nature of human existence, 
O’Matey. 

The man’s deranged! 

Youna ScoTeanD, 

With the prospects of a rising family before 
you— 

Bon GavLrter. 

A rising family, you young dog! what do you 
mean? A bachelor, like myself! 

O'MALLEY. 

A bachelor—why, what the deuce? And Julia ’ 
That paper of yours last month upon “ My Wife's 
Album.” You don’t mean to say you are not 
married ? 

YounG Scor.anp, 

Bravo, bravo, bravo! 

Bon Gavcrier. 

Married? No! That paper was an infamous 
fabrication of Charles Edward's there. He pur- 
loined some of my scraps, added some of his own, 
penned that absurd article in my name, and ac- 
tually deceived Tait! I never found it out till I 
received a note from Tait with a cheque for the 
article. 

YounG Scoriann. 

By the way, Bon, you have not accounted for 
your intromissions with that cheque. I'll thank 
you for a proportion thereof. 

Bon GavuLrier, 

Not a copper! I never part with money, In 
fact, if | appeared grave just now, it was because . 
I was meditating, in the midst of this barren age, 
upon the most effectual method of realizing tin. 

O’ MALLEY. 
Why not beeome a Scotch O’Connell ? 
YounG SCOTLAND. 
Sawney is too wide awake. I'll tell you what; 


if I were in your place, I’d feed myself on oileake 
| for six months, until I had attained the rotun- 


dity of Daniel Lambert, marry the Piebald Girl, 
and travel round the country in a caravan. You 
would make wild work among the provincial six- 
pences, 

Bon Gavurier (musing.) 

If the Hottentot Venus were alive, indeed—But 
no—perhaps it is better as it is. 

Youne Scoriann, 

I once fell in love with a female dwarf, who 
travelled the country in a caravan with a giantess. 
She was a pretty little creature, but an awful 
shrew. Her temper was a playful mixture of mus- 
tard and vinegar. 

O’Mateyr. 

How did you become acquainted with the fair 
Fenella ? 

Youna Scortann. 

I was living at Inverness after the grouse season, 
and as lonely as a hypochondriac salmon. I used 
to walk out every day to Culloden, and smoke 
cigars upon the battle-field, doing now and then 
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a bit of verse to carry off my superfluous enthu- 
siasm ; and at night I usually contrived to termi- 
nate the young existence of some tumblers of 
Ferintosh. Inverness was as dull asa ditch be- 
fore the appearance of the tadpoles ; and I was 
just about to leave it, when the Fair took place. 
One morning I was returning from a small mess 
party at Fort-George, when a lumping caravan 
drove up, and the loveliest little pair of black 
eyes, that ever sparkled below a mousish eyebrow, | 
shot a glance at me through the window. You 
kuow my weakness for the fair sex. I wasagone 
‘coon upon the instant. | 
O’ MaLiey. 
How did you effect an introduction ? 
Youna Scorcanp. 

I halloed to the driver, who stopped,—applied | 
myself diligently to the knocker, when the door 
was opened by the dear diminutive on tiptoe. I 
said something about fatigue, I believe, and in- 
vented a rigmarole story about a journey from | 
Forres. But it served the purpose ; and in five | 
minutes, I was rumbling on towards the capital | 
of the Highlands, with a Bohemian giantess on | 
the one side, Fenella on the other, and a first-rate | 
bottle of Barclay and Perkins swelling with inter- | 
nal foam upon the table. I grew animated, the 
ladies grew confidential, and in less than an hour, 
I was the sworn confidant of both; and, somewhat 
to my own astonishment, a joint partner in the | 
concern. : 

O’ MALLry. | 

The deuce you were! How so? 

Youne Scorranp, | 

The showman, or rather the conventional bandit 
who performs the part of herald, had been taken 
ill at Aberdeen, and was at that moment contri- 
buting to the medical acquirements of the pupils 
of Marischal College. I was offered his vacant 
situation and habiliments ; and, love impelling, I 
consented. Yes, gentlemen, these goodly limbs 
have been swathed in about five miles of brilliant 
worsted binding ; this head has worn an inverted 
sugar-loaf ; and these lips have known the kindly 
contact of the cork. Eloquence is a gift that in- 
creases wonderfully by practice. You have no | 
idea how touching my appeals to the credulous- | 
ness of human nature proved, even in these be- | 
nighted regions. I magnified the giantess into a | 
mountain, and dwindled the dear dwarf into a | 
daisy, and thousands of credulous Celts paid their 
pence for the privilege of a peep. 

O' Matuey. 

Did you not find the amusement tiresome ? 

Youna Scor.anp, | 

Not in the slightest. The day passed like light- 
ning in the thought of the evening hours. And | 
what evenings these were! How happy we were | 
after the shutters were put up, and the alligator 
and rattlesnakes—for we boasted the attraction | 
of these interesting reptiles—were consigned to 
their box for the night! How social was our 
little supper of sausages and potatoes, with the 
smallest possible jug of rum punch to give them 
flavour! And, oh, what rapture thrilled my bosom 





| Dalgetty. 





when the angelic elf dropped her tiny head upon 





my knee, and confessed that my passion wa, 






humor 









turned ! comet 
O’MALiey. jownti 
What broke up this second Eden? The sal ti 
at all events, were in safe custody. much 


Youna Scorianp, 
Jealousy was the cause. The great G] 
had deigned to look upon me with a favouny 


= 
z 
a 


a) 


eye, and could not brook a rival. I was Anacor 

of the huge furnace fire that glowed in her ene. of them 

-mous bosom; and never would have discovers]; Jim minus. 
had it not been that one morning my small, 

chantress disappeared. You 

O'MALLEY. gusting 

Disappeared! How? Carol,” 

YounG Scorianp. Yo 

You shall hear. I threw myself on the Here 


in an agony of tears, for I never doubted for y 

instant that the alligator, who was a vicious bry 
had bolted my beloved. Presently I felt myg Capit 
trussed high in the air by the giantess, who tet three-fo 
me up as easily as you could lift a terrier, every tl 
treated me with an unceremonious cuddle, |; 

























monstrated ; and my remonstrance was echoed, Wha 
my astonishment, from the interior of the ling anc 
caddy. In an instant all was explained, Tyigge things i 
jealous Bohemian had immured her rival jam the wor 
fragrant dungeon of Bohea, in order to procur goose % 
unwitnessed téte-d-téte ; and the poor little give yor 
was almost smothered before I could manage whieh | 
procure her release. can be | 
O’ MALLey,. 
And then? 
YounG Scor.anp. 
O, then she ran at the giantess with the fercctf That tho’ 
of a rat; bit her ancles, pinched her shins, a 
danced upon her corns, like a demoniac. I fant r 
mn * ° han an 
no better. The miniature vixen—my 
Venus, as I used prettily to call her—believel 
was an accomplice, and threw a live rattlesnd And thin 
at my head. After that, you know, it was ti 
to be off : so, with a vigorous spring, I cleared ce * 
caravan ; and dined that evening in Glen Mom Unless it 
ton. 
O’MALLey, Fer 
Ha, ha, ha! Capital! That reminds med acca 
little affair that happened just before the stormiat 
of Ciudad Rod Whea ais 
Youna SCOTLAND, ( Aside.) 
QO, Lord! By the way, Captain, is old Me 
1s the wi 


still alive ? He is as original in his way as Du 


O’MAttey. : 

The Major lives; but he is getting & 
The last time I saw him at Boulogne, his 
was vibrating like an aspen leaf. “ Charley, 
boy,” said he, “ it does very well still for pef 
my meat; but I find it a deuce of a busine® 
put down the salt properly at the edge of my 

Youne Scor.anp, 

The malady of the present age is deliria# tee 
mens, 
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Bon Gav rier. 
True ; and no wonder. The, very } 
savour of it. What do popular authors TR yy... 
mend but incessant eating and drinking; ) 


see 
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exaggeration of gourmanderic, in which 


but 


‘cht hard guttling, and swilling? Look at 


s “Tower of London.” 


Cesar downwards. The most delicate of 


ZReEF FF 


winus. ‘ 
O'MALLEY. 


M| 


™ 


gusting. 
Carol,” that all the people are raving about. 


Bon Gautier, ( Aside.) 


every third chapter. 
O’ Maury. 





Youne Scortanp, (Aside to Bon Gaulticr.) 
Here goes, now! Oh, these rival periodicalists ! 


There is as 
: ‘ctual consumed in that work as would 
xan or the fortress from the days of Julius 


the 


heroines is gifted with the digestive powers of an 
Anaconda cand as for his heroes, there is not one | 
of them but might cope with the Emperor Maxi- 


You may say that, indeed. It’s positively dis- 
There, now, is Dickens’ “ Christmas 


Capital! A man who makes a point of sending 
three-fourths of his characters under the table 


What is it, but an apoplectic farrago of chuck- 
ling and cramming? Not but that there are worse 


things in life than eating. If I have a weakness in 


1] in Mae the world, it’s for roast turkey. But your perpetual 
“ungimn goose and onions! If you'll allow me, I shall 
thin give you the benefit of a few verses on that point, | 
sees Which I made in the coach this morning. You 
‘ can be brewing another tumbler, while I sing my 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
I used to opine, 
When over my wine, 
(croctt HE That tho’ turkey,roast beef, and plum-pudding were good, 
ns, aml Old Christmas should be 
I fant ‘Something dearer to me 
peck Than an annual surfeit of fluids and food. 
ered | But Dickens, I find, 
ial Is not of my mind, 
; And thinks such opinions are merely a sham ; 
as tine He cannot away 


_. _ With a Church holiday, 
Unless it be made a perpetual cram. 


Tis true, he allows 
That misletoe boughs 
for amorous greeting are always the best ; 
But he rather approves 
_ Of a series of shoves, 
When aim’d at the pit of the stomach or chest. 


A chuckle, of course, 
Like the cough of a horse, 
ls the wholesomest greeting to welcome the dawn ; 
And the thanks of the heart 
__ Should be lavish’d, in part, 
2 4 sirloin of beef, or a collar of brawn. 
What ’s Christmas, indeed, 
But a season to feed : 
by should it be more in the Christian’s eye ? 
‘Twas made but for this ; 
} Bat to revel and kiss, 
“8¢ spoil one’s digestion with brandied mince-pie. 
With pleasure unfeign’d, 
This lesson I’ve gain’d 

















Teta the 


And I mean never more 
To be sober, before 
emptied the cellar, entirely that’s poz ! 


= 


date 


Bon Gautier. 
ou read Dickens’ book, O’Malley ? 


new “ Christmas Carol,” invented by Boz, 
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O' Matter. 

No. Extracts only. |Some trash about a Mr. 
Fezziwig’s ball, and a dinner of the Cratchit fami! ys 
and so forth. 

Box GauLtier. 

I thought so. Read the book, and you will 
change your mind. It is a noble book, finely felt, 
and calculated to work much social good. Indeed, 
Dickens has produced nothing which gives me so 
‘high an idea of his powers, It may contain too 
| much, perhaps, about the mere Cockneyish de- 
lights of roast goose and plum-pudding ; but these 
are trifles. If it were for nothing else than the 
great lesson which it teaches, in a most impressive 
way, that “any Christian spirit working kindly 
in its little sphere, whatever it may be, will find 
its mortal life too short for its vast means of use- 
fulness,” it would be worthy of all acceptation. 
Nor does he forget, as you seem to think, that 
Christmas is a high religious festival: indeed, the 
highest. Would it were so thought in this Scot- 
land of ours! 





Youne Scorianp. 
Ay, would it were! Calvinism has no Christ- 
mas. 
Bon GavuLTiEr. 
Charles, can you give us a stanza or two on that 
subject? It isa fine theme. 
Youn Scornanpn. 
| Ishall try; only don’t blame me if Iam more 
serious than is my wont. 


THE SCOTTISH CHRISTMAS. 


In truth it was a solemn show, 

The ancient Scottish Christmas tide : 
The holly and the misletoe, 

With other boughs as green beside, 
Within the altar and the rail ; 

The offering of the stainless flower, 
And all the grateful heart’s avail, 

For hope and promise such as ours. 


But these have long since pass’d away 
Beneath the cold Geneva ban ; 
No message brings that sacred day 
Of what was done and wrought for man. 
A cheerless day !—A gloomy time ! 
Whereon no grateful thanks are given ; 
Unhallow’d by the holy chime 
That ought to rise and welcome heaven. 


A frost more deep than winter brings, 
Hath fallen on the Northern moor, 
And no glad voice the Christmas brings, 
To stay the labours of the poor. 
No anthem, in the dead of night, 
Awakes the shepherd from afar, 
Nor can he see the radiant light 
That flashes from the promised Star. 


Alone upon the wint’ry hill, 
The banish’d Angei sits and sighs, 
Yet scans the weary midnight still 
With eager looks and tearful eyes. 

The winds around are wailing low ; 
They moan amidst the | tree ; 
| And in the hollow cave below 

Is heard the washing of the sea. 


The morning comes !—O, joy to those 

Who know the wherefore of the dawn ; 
Why yonder East so brightly glows, 

And why the veil.of Night ’s withdrawn ! 
Old man, thy cheek is wan and pale ; 

The load of years is hard on thee ; 
Look up above !—* Of what avail 


I; any morning light to me 1” 
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Around the girdle of the earth, 

Where’er the Cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the Birth 

That made the world one Holy Land! 
Save where the faith is eold and faint 

As are the Northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honour’d saint 
Have vanish’d with the long ago ! 


O’Mauiey. 

Your hand, my boy! ‘Tis a pity you are not 
an Oxonian. 

Youna Scortann. 

I am very well contentel as Iam. By the way, 
O'Malley, you were a Trinity College man before 
you buckled on the sabre. 

O’Matey, 

O yes! These were merry days. Frank Web- 
ber and I used to goit rather hard. Frank isa 
sober fellow now, with a silk-gown upon his back, 
and a very fair prospect of the bench, 

Bon GAvLtiEk. 

Is he married ? 

O' Mattey. 

O yes, and hasa rising family. He married 
Lady Jane Lorrequer, after poor Harry met with 
his accident. 

Bon Gavitrer. 

Bless my soul, is Harry Lorrequer dead? What 

accident do you allude to? 
O'MaLLey. 

Faith, it was rather an awkward business. 
Dennis O’Shaughnessy shot him by mistake. A 
party of old campaigners were dining together one 
day with General Power, when O'Shaughnessy 
took occasion to mention—quite in a statistical 
way—that, when he was in the Mediterranean, he 
had seen anchovies growing upon the bushes. Of 
course, we all laughed at this, but Shaugh persisted 
in his statement, and at last got so fierce, that it 
became unsafe to argue with him. Harry, who | 
was a droll devil, would take no hints, but kept 
badgering the major; and so, from one thing to 
another, words ran high, and a tidy little meeting 
was arranged for the following morning. We 
tried to make the matter up, but Shaugh would 
listen to nothing, unless Harry would admit the 
fact of anchovies being vegetables, which, out of 
a zeal for the science of Botany, I suppose, he 
flatly refused to do. Well, Sir, we went out at 
five o'clock, I backing Lorrequer, and Bob 
M‘Carthy doing the like for Shaugh. At the first 
blaze Lorrequer got a bullet in his heart, and fell 
over as dead asa roebuck. The Doctor, Maurice 
Quill, who was on the ground, and who by the 
way, never liked Harry, sung out—“ By Jove, 
there's a caper!” I wish you had seen O’Shaugh- 
nessy's face: he grew as white as a sheet,—flung 
away his pistol, and rushing up to Harry, ex- 
claimed, “ Och, murder and turf! Lorrequer my 
darling—I ask your pardon a hundred times over. 
It was capers I meant, and not anchovies !” 

Bon Gavitier, 

One must look sharp to his language in Ireland, 

it appears. What became of O’Shaughnessy ? 
O’ Matter. 





He's a monk of La Trappe. 


Youne ScorLanp. 
Very well done, indeed. But we are rather), 
old birds to be caught with such chaff as thi, 


























I've heard that story an age ago. How youjy T 
rary men do pilfer! 
O’ MAttey. 
All literary men are privateers. 4 
Bon GavLtier. 

What a blessing it would be if they would tay 
nautical, club their quotas for a schooner, and gj F 
for the Spanish Main! Bentley or Colburn way 
make a magnificent captain, and Marryat, in} It 
nour of his calling, would be a perfect Dick Hy 
teraick of a lieutenant. Then only fancy Lane , 
Blanchard pulling at the ropes, Tennyson in » W 
ecstacy of terror clinging to the shrouds, gy 
Grant with a duster round his waist, officiatiy 
in the capacity of cook! 

Youne Scor.anp. Th 

Imagine Ainsworth with a large junk of pip 
tail secreted in his cheek, and Fitzball leading ty 
boarders ! 

O’MALLey. 

A literary Armada! The idea is a good 
and might be worked out. Apropos of pire, 
weren’t you once on the high seas ? Ox 

Bon GAvULtIer. Th: 

I was. Alr 

O’Mattey. mn 
Did you like it ? bing 
Bon Gautier, The 

I can't say Idid. I was not fortunate enoug Anc 
to find a Jack Bunce ; and being too much of 
Cleveland myself, the scoundrels marooned me. 

O’ MALLEY. 

Any Minnas? 

Bon Gauttier. 

Several. But it’sa long story, and I wills 
tell it now.—Gentlemen, I challenge you to a rule Lie i 
of improvising, while supper is coming up.—{( 
down the Well-hole.) M‘Pherson—the oysters wit We 
all speed. Now, then, here goes! impres 

I sate in my castle, alone, in the sea, Essays 

And I heard a voice was singing to me,— the hal 

“ The moon shines bright Which 
Through the autumn night, Trath 
And the waves are flashing far and free. who ca 
The sea-weeds wave afflict, 


On our hollow cave 
Where the velvet beds of the sponges be, tion of 
And the rarest shells homani 
Of our fairy dells, 
We have gathered, and chosen, and spread for thee” 


Chorus, gentlemen ! 







Under the sea, 
Where the corals be, 
There wilt thou come, and feast with me. 


YouncG Scorianp. 


As I was swimming over the sea, 

I heard a voice that was singing to me— 
“ The island is far, 
And its fitful star 

Is false as the maiden that waits for thee. 
Oh, bend thy glance 
Where the moonbeams dance, 

On the clear white sand and the coral tree ; 
For pure as snow a 
Are the hearts below, es 

That range through the halls of the waters free 
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or thee” 








Cuorvs. 


Under the sea, 
Where the coralsbe, __ 
There wilt thou come, and live with me ! 


O'MALLEY. 


As I was rowing over the sea, 

| heard a voice that was singing to me— 
“The shells are spread 
On the oyster-bed, 

Far down in the scalps, where the natives be. 
The unctuous snore 
Of the huge Pandore, 

It fills the fisherman’s heart with glee. 
Tis good to eat 
That savoury meat 

With vinegar, pepper, and fresh Chablis !” 


Cuorvs. 


Under the sea, 
Where the Pandores be, 


There is a royal feast for thee ! 
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Tang, (below.) 


As she was a ploutering ofer ta sea, 

She saw a young woman, tat sang to me, 
“Come, trink your fll 
At a fine sma’ still, 

That’s down pelow—and it’s duty free !” 
She sate on ta rocks, | 
And she kaimed her locks 

Wi’ a mussel shell and her fingers three ; 
And she flappit her tail, 
Like a telicate whale ; 

And a fine jintale young woman was she! 

[ The Thane emerges from the Well-hole with a 
baker's board covered with oysters, which he 
places on the table. | 

Youne Scor.anp, 
Did I not say, that I had bespoken a supply of 
the natives on my way from Inchkeith ? 
Bon Gavtrier, 
The vinegar, O'Malley ! 


(Left sitting.) 





~ 


SONNET TO RICHARD COBDEN, 


AT THE GLASGOW BANQUET, 


Ox! high Apostle in the holiest cause 

That Truth and Mercy ever smiled upon— 

Already half thy fearless work is done ; 

And thou wert traitor, didst thou shrink, or pause, 
Till, in the delegated might that awes 

The trembling thrones, the might of millions one, 
The work of ages foul thou hast undone, 

And triumph’d lawfully o’er guilty laws, 





A blessed light from coming glorious years, 
Is flashing on thy face ; thy prophet eye, 
Dilating in a fair futurity, 
Beams high assurance to unworthy fears, 
That for a nation, bathed in Famine’s tears, 
An hour of proud deliverance is nigh. 
A. P. 


Le Ae YA 





LITERARY 


Life in the Sick-room; Essays by an Invalid. Post 


octavo, pp. 221. London: Moxon. 

We have rarely perused a volume more calculated to 
impress sympathetic and reflective minds than these 
Essays of an Invalid. They are the wise teachings, 
the hallowed breathings of a tried and purified spirit, 
which comes forth of the furnace, firm as the Faith and 
Truth on which it rests. They are the lessons of one 
who can truly say, “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted ;’ and who sees a Father’s hand, a dispensa- 
tion of Mercy, in the heaviest bodily ills with which frail 
humanity is disciplined. And the beauty and occasional 
profundity of the thoughts and sentiments, lack nothing 
of the lighter graces of felicity and elegance of expres- 
“on. Some of the sketches are, indeed, eminently beau- 
rn im the description of familiar scenes and things ; or 

matters “fond and trivial,” and almost marvellous; as 

production of a mind struggling with, and over- 
ne severe physical suffering. In this light the 
- ys will be viewed by the most indifferent reader ; 
ee as healthy and robust individual: but how much 
r ren osely must their “divine philosophy” come home 
ne sufferers in the sick-chamber, who require to be 
d by the strength which they impart, or soothed 
Teonsolations. They intimate the long experience 
fal and racking bodily agonies, and of consequent 

m of mind; but they also tell whence comes 
thastisement, for what good purpose it is sent, and 
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how it may best be endured, surmounted, and improved; 
—how a sick-room may become the post of the loftiest 
human speculation, and the portal of Heaven. When 
we have said this, we are still aware that we convey 
but a vague idea of a work of which we think very 
highly. It sets out with the sublime idea of the 
transitory nature of all evil, and the permanent charac- 
ter of all good ; an idea which is never so emphatically 
brought home to the soul as in the sick-room. This 
great truth is thus happily illustrated :— 


For one instance, which will well illustrate what I 
mean, let us look back so far as the spring, and take 
one particular night of severe pain, which made all rest 
impossible. A short intermission, which enabled me to 
send my servant to rest, having ended in pain, I was 
unwilling to give further disturbance; and wandered, 
from mere misery, from my bed and my dim room, which 
seemed full of pain, to the next apartment, where some 
glimmer through the thick window-curtain showed 
that there was light abroad. Light indeed ! as I found 
on looking forth. The sun, on the of the 
sea, was hidden from me by the of the o. : 
but a flood of rays poured through the windows of 
ruin, and gushed over the waters, strewing them with 
diamonds, and then across the down before my 
windows, gilding its furrows, oak tie up the 
renew = on the shore of the » 

e market-garden below was glittering with dew 
busy with early bees and butterflies. or 
bees and bu seemed stirring, 
earliest riser of the neighbourhood, to 
be!onzs. At the moment, she was passing down to feed 
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her pigs, and let out her cows ; and her easy pace, arms 
a-kimbo, and complacent survey of her early greens, pre- 
sented me with a picture of ease so opposite to my own 
state, as to impress me ineffaceably. I was suffering 
too much to enjoy this picture at the moment : but how 
was it at the end of the year! The pains of al! those 


hours were annihilated—as completely vanished as if | 


they had never been ; while the momentary peep be- 
hind the window-curtain made me possessor of this ra- 
diant picture forevermore. . .. . It is clear 
that the conviction J speak of arises from the supposi- 
tion—indispensable and, I believe, almost universal,— 


that pain is the chastisement of a Father ; or, at least, | 


that it is, in some way or other, ordained for, or instru- 
mental to good. The experience of men leaves this be- 
lief uncontested, and incontestable. Otherwise, evil and 


pain would be, in their effeets on sufferers, long-lived, if | 


not as immortal as good. If we believed our sufferings 
to be inflicted by cruelty or malice, our pains would im- 


mediately take a permanent existence by becoming con- | 
nected with our passions of fear, revenge, &c. ; though | 


still —as is known to students of the human soul,—the 
evil, however long sustained, must be finally absorbed in 
the good. We, of our age aud state of socicty, however, 
have to do with none who believe pain to Ve inflicted by 
the malignity of a superior being. 
so happy as to recognise in it a mere disguise of bless- 
ings otherwise unattainable, receive it, under some of the 
vurious theories of necessary imperfection, as something 


unavoidable, and therefore to be received placidly, if not | 


gratefully. 

The Invalid, profiting by her experience, brings for- 
ward another important truth: she asserts, what must 
be quite just in her own experience, that no true sym- 
pathy ean be shown to the victim of hopeless disease, 
save what is displayed by plain-dealing, strict,and simple 
truth. This, and this alone, has power to reach the heart 
of the sufferer. 
or for the patience and fortitude with which suffering 
is endured, is felt idle, if not hollow, and, therefore, irri- 
tating. And this may be true of invalids of strong in- 
tellect and cultivated minds ; though individual char- 
acter, and even the nature of the malady, must make 
some distinction, and management necessary in the man- 
ner of offering consolation, or displaying sympathy with 
the diseased. The hopeless victim of incurable organic 
disease may be in a state of 
ness, those abrupt truths with which his thoughts al- 
ready have grown familiar during many a weary, languid 
hour, and torturing vigil, which would completely over- 
“et the nervous or consumptive patient. Nor is it every 
doomed patient whose spirit would rise at being told— 


mind to hear, with calm- 


“Why should we be bent upon your being better, and 
make upa bright prospect for you! I see no brightness 
in it ; and the time seems past for expecting you ever 
to be well.” How my spirits rose in a moment at this 
recognition of the truth ! 

The Invalid carries her faith in frank-speaking so far 
as to doubt if there ever was any weak and faltering spirit 
that required to be soothed by fallacious hope. If any 
exist, she has never known them. Yet they undoubtedly 
exist. That no Invalids, save a few of the most vain, 
deluded, or self-complacent of human creatures, eon find 
solace, or receive consolation from reflecting upon, or 
being reminded of the good they have accomplished, and 
of what ought to be their satisfactory, self-rewarding 
consciousness of the active fulfilment of duty before 
they were rendered inactive and sequestered by ill- 
health,—is much more probable. The office of au en- 


lightened conscience is ever more that of a vigilant is pained by it. 
watcher and uncompromising accuser, than of a consvier. | 
The author of these Essays imagines this common and | sick-chamber against the indulgence of as 


| avoid every shadow of falsehood. 
' that the medicine is nauseous. 


Those who are not | 


Praise of past services done to society, ; 
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| foolish sort of consolation more likely to conjure P th 
‘ghosts of past sins, follies, and errors; to raise g 
| train of regrets and shames, than to soothe ang 
| quillize the mind of the sufferer, whose mental, 
‘cleared by pain and solitude. The peace w - 
rightly sought, is sure to come at last, springs frog , 
very different source than the whisperings of conseien, 
however void of offence it may be, can supply. Te 
then, is the invalid to be consoled? It is by speaks, 
to him “the truth in love.” 

One who does this cannot but be an angel of cons. 
tion. Everything but truth becomes loathed in a §4 
room. The restless can repose on nothing but this: ® 
sharpened intellectual appetite can be satisfied with» 
thing less substantial ; the susceptible spiritual. tey 
can be gratified with nothing less genuine, nobleyas: 
fair. 

Then the question arises, what sort of truth! Wy 
that which is appropriate to the one who administe. 
To each a separate gift may be appointed. Only lag 

Let the nurse ave 
Let the physiciag & 
clare that the treatment will be painful. Let sister¢ 
brother, or friend, tell me that 1 must never look 
well. When the time approaches that 1 am to dial 
me be told that I am to die, and when. If 1 enerug 
thoughtlessly on the time or strength of those about me 
let me be reminded ; if selfishly, let me be remonst 







'with. Thusto speak the truth in love is in the | 
ofall. Higher service is a talent in the hands of g 


who have a genius for sympathy—a genius less 


thank God ! than other kinds. The archangel of eg 

lation is the friend who, at a fitting moment, remigé 

me of my high calling. 

In the practical details embodied in the Essays, its 
laid down as a rule, that where the relatives or famik 
of the sufferer have their respective duties and oceaf 
tious, the invalid should live apart or alone, Thig8 
first sight, appears harsh and cold ; but there are.gat 
reasons for the adoption ofsucharule in many ca ses,thag 
in all it would, we think, be as inexpedient as erneke 

By experience it is found to be not only expedies 
hut important in regard to happiness. In pictares@ 
the sick-room, drawn by those who are at ease andiup 
py, the group is always of the sufferer supportedssl 
soothed by some loving hand and tender voiee/a 
every pain shared by sympathy. This may be aaa 
proach to truth in the case of short sharp illness; =m 
the sufferer is taken by surprise, and has his whole 
son to learn ; but a very different account w 
be given by an invalid whose burden is for life, a™® 
has learned the truths of the condition. We, @ 

_ class, find it best and happiest to admit our friendsoo 
in our easiest hours, when we can enjoy their edt, 
and feel ourselves least of a burden ; and it is idly 
sable to our peace of mind to be alone when it 
Where welfare of body is ont of the question, 
mind becomes an object of supreme importa nee ; 
this is unattainable when we see any whom we 1" 
fering, in our sufferings, even nore than we do? 
we know that we have been the means of tarnitig’® 
one’s day of ease and pleasure into sorrow, ‘The 
rience of years qualifies me to speak about thif} 
declare that I know of no comfort, at the end 
of suffering, comparable to that of feeling that, 
it may have been with one’s self, no one else has ea 
ed,—that one’s own fogs have dimmed wet 
shine : and when this grows to he the nights 
of weeks, months, and years, it becomes the mon i 
able element in the peace of the sufferer, ee 
his whole lot. Ifnot in the midst of pait; e 

prospect of it, and after it, that it reallymati 

_ little whether and how much he suffers, a - ‘ze 
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Many useful hints are given to the tame 
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per, and the thoughtless selfishness which, absorbed in 

suffering and anxiety for the temporary allevia- 

tien of pain, sacrifices the comfort of all around to its 
desires. 

One of the permanent and chief pleasures or soothers 
of the sequestered invalid is described as the free con- 
templation of Nature at all times and seasons. This 
ads to charming descriptions of scenes and sights 
which are able to soothe “ all sadness but despair;” and 
which inexpressibly relieve the invalid, who knows that 
he is condemned for years or for a life-time to the cham- 
her of his solitary suffering. 

The sea is one unfailing source of delight, though 
it is said — 

Bat there must not be too much sea. The strongest 
eyes and nerves could not support the glare and oppres- 
sve vastness of an unrelieved expanse of waters. I was 
swere of this in time, and fixed myself where the view 
of the sea was inferior to what I should have preferred, 
if | had come _ coast for a summer visit. Between 
ny window and the sea isa green down, as green as 
aay field in Ireland ; and on the nearer half of this 
down, haymaking goes forward in its season. It slopes 
down to a hollow, where the Prior of old preserved his 
fish, there being sluices formerly at either end ; the one 
opening 5 upon oe river, o other upon the little 
haven below the priory, whose ruins still crown the 
reck. From the Prior’s fish-pond, the green down slopes 
upwards again to a ridge ; and on the slope are cows 

ing al! summer, and half way into the winter. Over 
the ridge, I survey the harbour and all its traffic ; the 
view extending from the light-houses far to the right, to 
a horizon of sea to the left. Beyond the harbour lies 
another county, with, first, its sandy beach, where there 
are frequent wrecks—too interesting to an invalid,— 
aed a fine stretch of rocky shore to the left ; and above 
the rocks, a spreading heath, where I watch troops of 
+ comme oe . +" and friends taking their 
breezy on Sundays ; the sportsman with his gun 
aad dog ; and the washerwomen converging from the 
farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to carry their loads 
im company, to the village on the yet further height. I 
y g 
we them, now talking in a cluster, as they walk each 
with. her white burden on her head, and now in file, as 
they pass through the narrow lane ; and finally they 
part off on the village green, each to some neighbouring 
bouse of the gentry. Behind the village and the heath 
ag , 
stretches the railroad ; and I watch the train triumph- 
amily careering along the level road, and puffing forth 
is steam above hedges and groups of trees, and then la- 
twaring and panting up the ascent, till it is lost between | 
— which at last bound my view. But on 
7 aodang gory ; en now in mo- 
at rest ; a lime-kiln, in a picturesque 
_ field ; an ancient church tower, barely visible in 
yen po gp = the setting sun 
it; a colliery, with its lofty wagon-way 
- alga self-moving wagons running hither and thi- 

»asifin pure wilfulness ; and three or four farms 
# various : 
dines | degrees of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, and 
~~ ate better acquainted with than their inhabi- 

_ d believe possible. I know every stack of 

; fom “Fe Spin the sky I see the 

~ an y in the season, and can detect | 
anne away of the provender, with an accurate eye, 
“ee of several miles. I can follow the so- 
inthe fe ~ summer-evening ride, pricking on 
time for the at bat is 5 on have more 
on onable gossip at the gate of the 
rey etre and for the second talk over the pad- 
re the next, or for the third or fourth before 
ao over the wall, when the resident farmer 


te, ti se Pe 1B mouth, and puffs away amidst his 


wife appears, with a shawl over her ca 
Bae, "int cen detain him so long ; and the daughter 
er gown turned over her head, (for i ti 
evening,) and pias? Ge 


f 


at last the sociable horseman 
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finds he must be going, looks at his watch, and, with a 
gesture of surprise, turns his steed down a steep broken 
way to the beach, and canters home over the sands, left 
hard and wet by the ebbing tide, the white horse mak- 
ing his progress visible to ntéthrough the dusk. Then, 
if the question arises, Which has most of the gossip spirit, 
he or I, there is no shame in the answer. Any such 
small amusement is better than harmless—is salutary 
—which carries the spirit of the sick prisoner abroad 
into the open air, and among country people. When | 
shut down my window, I feel that my mind has had an 
airing. 

Why should we not say that the locality here traced 
is Tynemouth, the Invalid Miss Martineau! Since this 
notice was written, we perceive, that what could be a 
secret to no one acquainted with her writings, has been 
freely revealed by the London press. She proceeds— 

But there are many times when these distant views 
cannot be sought ; when we are too languid for any ob- 
jects that do not present themselves near at hand. 
Here, too, I am provided. I overlook gardens, and 
particularly a well-managed market-garden, from which 
Ihave learned and enjoyed not a little. From the raddish- 
sowing in early spring, to the latest turnip and onion crop- 
ping, I watch the growth of everything; and hence feel an 
interest in the frosts and rain, which I should otherwise 
not dream of. 

The description of many of those familiar and yet 
neglected sights which Nature lavishly furnishes to 
every observant eye, but which are doubly enjoyed by 
the imprisoned invalid, concludes thus :— 

Should I actually have quitted life without this set 
of affections, if I had not been ill? I believe it. And, 
moreover, I believe that my interest in these spectacles 
of Nature has created a new regard to them in others. 
I see a looking out for the rising moon among the neigh- 
bours, who have possessed the same horizon-line all their 
lives, but did not know its value till they saw what it is 
to me. I observe the children from the cottage swing- 
ing themselves up to obtain a peep over the palings, 
when they see me on the watch in the window. 

Next to the daily and hourly contemplation of the 
varied face of Nature, the possession, aud the traiming 
of plants is held as a pleasure; and the perusal of books 
of travels and voyages ; “ objective books.” 

It is, it would seem, in the loneliness and seclu- 
sion of the sick-chamber that people first learn to 
look upon life with the’calm, dispassionate eye of philo- 
sophy ; and, with enlarging views and opinions, become 
rational and moderate in their expectations, and indul- 
gent in their judgments ; indifferent to fame, steeled 
against censure and calumny ; and, however mortifying 
it may be, remarkably oblivious of the judgments of the 
press. 

From the watch-tower of quiet and serene observation 
it is also learned, among other facts, that— 

A great change has taken place in the morals—at 
least in the conventional morals, of Statesmanship. 
Consistency was once, and not long ago, a primary vir- 
tue in a Statesman,—consistency, not only in general 
principle and aims, through a whole public life, but in 
views of particular questions. Now it has become far 


| otherwise. The incurable bigots of political society are 


the only livi litici except a very smal! number of 
poate A sie Mberia, Wie = = of unchanged 
views. Perhaps every public man of sense and honour 
has changed his opinions, on more or fewer questions, 
since he entered public life. 

The Invalid exercises, and appears to enjoy one of the 
best privileges of Invalidism, in speculating upon the 
endless events that are offered to her observation by the 


ciety in all its departments. She expatiateson opinionsand 
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theories, and illustrates the useof this perme. 
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by reference to many of those things which are shadow- 
ed by the Magie Lantern of the daily life that is busy 
around her, and'of which she judges as a spectator 
deeply interested by strong sympathies, if no longer by 
direct interests. 

From their nature and plan, these Essays on Inva- 
lidism are discursive, though generally made to bear, either 
upon the personal condition or the relative position of 
Invalids. One subject discussed is, the prevalent and in- 
creasing practice of rifling the repositories of the dead, 
—or ransacking old trunks, to gratify vanity, or make 
money by the publication of private letters—of things 
written in the entire faith of the most confidential cor- 
respondence. The Invalid, from particular circum- 
stances, perhaps, views the subject in a more serious light 
than we think it deserves. We must look to the question 
mainly as it affects the living; for dead people can no 
more have power over their old letters than over any- 
thing else that once was theirs. The following remarks, 
however, have value :— 


We all know how the present action of our new civi- 
lisation works to the impairing of privacy. As new 
discoveries are causing all penetrating physical lights so 
to abound as that, as has been said, we shall soon not 
know where in the world to get any darkness, so our 
new facilities for every sort of communication work to 
reduce privacy much within its former limits. There 
are some limits, however, which ought to be preserved 
with vigilance and care, as indispensable, not only to 
comfort, but to some of the finest virtues and graces of 
mind and life. 

It is to be hoped that the privacy of rira roce conver- 
sation will ever remain sacred : but it is known that that 
which ought to be as holy, that of epistolary corre- 
spondence,—(the private conversation of distant friends,) 
is constantly and deliberately violated, where there are 
certain inducements to do so. 


A strong protest, though the grounds of it are not 
clear, is taken against the publication of private letters, 
even where, as in the case of the late memoirs of Ro- 
milly, Wilberforce, Horner, Scott, and others, they are 
most essential to the purposes of biography. That the 
Invalid is sincere in her opinions, though they are pushed 
to the extreme, is proved by the course which she has 
adopted about her own correspondence. And if she 
have numerous American correspondents, there may be 
some reason for alarm. That the publication of private 
letters has occasionally been pushed too far, and, in 
some instances, grossly abused, there is no denying ; yet 
we can hardly imagine any great injury in the publica- 
tion of almost any letters that are worth preserving, nor 
yet how the blank is to be filled up, were all strictly 
private letters swept from French and English litera- 
ture. Can we regret that the most confidential of fa- 
miliar letters, those, for example, of Madame de Sevigné 
to her daughter, or, to take an extreme case, Swift's 
Journal to Stella, which certainly were never intended 
to meet the public eye, should exist for the entertainment 
and instruction of posterity! In writing really confi- 
dential and familiar letters to the friends one trusts, we 
cannot imagine that the idea of their being one day sub- 
jected to public serutiny, ever enters into any minds save 
those of individuals morbidly occupied about themselves 
and their doings. The distant, or phantom-fear of pub- 
lication, can prove no restraint to the free expression of 
the sentiments of a frank and ingenuons mind, and an 
affectionate disposition, if such cowardly fear should ever 
once assailit. After all, our objection is merely to what 
is either a matter of taste and discretion, or an occasional 





subject, of some abuse being made a weighty and 
question of morals. Upon the principle, that phil 
have, for the benefit of science, bequeathed their body 
for dissection, men of note might be impelled to 
their most private correspondence to the worlds or gh. 
surviving friends might be justified in thus Acting iy 
them: thus honouring their memories, by preserving the 
best thoughts, the expression of their finest feeling, 
The various aspects under which dissolution bir 
be supposed to appear to one who lives in 
fellowship with death, forms the subject of 9 & 
essay ; and the management and control of his tg 
per by the invalid, the theme of another. Ong fp, 
quent trial of temper to the confirmed inyalid, jst 
tacit understanding of his friends of his mental inca. 
city. Itis understood that disease must have affecis 
and weakened his mind, along with his body ; and ty 
he can no longer see or judge of actions, but through 
dim or perverted medium. This absurd notion enjg. 
tained by the ignorant pride of strength, and which ofg 
leads to what, if addressed to persons in health, wos 
be considered an insult, is thus rebuked :— 


This may be more or less true, in individual cagy 
Still, it is fof the interests of truth and temper to rem 
the healthy and busy that the warp may possibly noth 
all on one side, and the enlightenment on the other ; a 
that there may be influences in the life of the meditatix 
invalid which may render his views more comprehengy, 
and his judgments more, rather than less, sound the 
heretofore. If there is any practicable test of rh 
must be looked for in his habitual tone of mind and 
Unless this proves perversion or folly, his mind musta 
justice, be held as at least as worthy of considerations 
at any former season of his life. If his fundamen 
opinions have undergone no change, but rather 
ment with special modifications, they are deci 
worthy of more respect than ever. Thus does mya 
perience moralize for both parties. If, in ordinary 
there is no peace of mind for those whose happins 
depends on the good opinion of everybody, much ls 
can there be tranqnillity of mind in the sick-room i 
such. 

‘ertain forms of hypochondria, or nervous diseas- 
for it is not quite monomania, though that way m# 
ness lies—are powerfully depicted in the following 
passage. Happily, comparatively few are, by peresss. 
experience, qualified to comprehend, in its fearful extett 
this most baleful attendant, in imaginative minds @ 
the severer forms of bodily prostration, this nightaa 
of the spirit. 

1 am not qualified by experience to speak of ser@ 
continued bodily torment : but all testimony seems ®? 
concur with all our experience, that there 18 20 
instrument of torture as a besetting thought. Theme 
description of the suffering, given by those who know it 
seems to have wrought upon the general mind; i$ 
kind of shudder goes round when it is mentioned, 
it can no more be conceived of by the gay and oceupiet 
than the continual dropping of water on the head @ 
be imagined by him whose transactions with the ~4 
ment consist in a plunge bath every morning io 
known, however, that herculean men have shrank 
shadows under the infliction ; that it has reduced poe 
to tremble at the whispering wind or the 
the clock ; that it turns the raven hair gray, let » 
genius into idiocy, and starves the most ne 
into an atrophy. How then are the sick to meet 
woe, which comes upon them with force € 
tioned to their weakness ? 

If every sick prisoner in our land were 
and could and would answer truly, I believe all 
reply (all who have minds) that their worst 
in the soul. For the moment—for the hour—®? bot 
is, I know, to be compared with some pains of 
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f in the chamber of the solitary invalid ? 


uestion is of months and years, (includ- 

na wt of delicious reaction from bodily pains,) 
m6 confident that the peculiar misery of our condition 
1 at cone to a besetting thought—will be owned to 
shord all others. « - + + = O! there is no aching, 
shooting or throbbing ae of fibre or nerve that can 
‘oohse with its alternations) compare in misery with 
1 Even the anticipation becomes in time the worst ; 
the bodily pain is known to be real and unavoid- 

sble, while the ideal one is clearly seen to be baseless, 


enormously exaggerated. . . . « . 
sf may wonder at such a history of an unknown 


trouble, —some who, when anything harasses them, 
mount a horse, and gallop over the sea-:ands or the 
rce-course, or visit their friends or the theatre, or re- 
sort to music, or romp with children. Let them remem- 
her that we cannot do these things,—that the very 
weakness which subjects us to these troubles, forbids 
our escape from them. We know, as well as they, that 
if once we could fee) the open air upon our brows, our 
feet on the grass, our bodies in exercise and vigour, all 
would be well with us; but, as we cannot use these 
remedies, the knowledge is of no iminediate ayail, 


The work closes with a view of the gains and privileges 
of ill health. The compensation amounts tothis: That the 
reflecting invalid sees surrounding life,and its varied pas- 
sions, aims, and ends, in the steady light of reason and 
truth, and looks placidly and hopefully through the 
dim veil which shrouds from all, Death and the Mystery 
of the Future. 

We now recommend our readers to study these Essays 
for themselves. If found so instructive and attractive to 
the healthy and happy, what power must they possess 
It is among the 
peculiar gains and privileges of the invalid endowed 
with intellect and talent, thus efficiently to minister to 
the numerous sons and daughters of affliction. 


A Christmas Carol, in Prose ; being a Ghost-Story of 


Christmas. By Charles Dickens, With coloured plates. 
Tendon : Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Dickens has here made a decided hit ; and as the 
fekle and, perhaps, unreasonable public appear to think 
that, for some time back, he has been making nothing 
bat blots, we rejoice the more in the better fortunes of 
the story of the regeneration of Mr. Scrogges, as well as 
athe acquirement of a happy, enlivening, and kindly-spi- 
nted book, which will be equally apt for many a Merry 
Gristmas, as for that which has just passed. The Carol 
lad, however, been heardand admired over the length and 
weadth of the land, before it fell in our way to speak of 
*; 80 that, with a high appreciation of its merits of 
tery kind, we must be content with repeating that it is 
wt an ephemeral production, like the pantomime of the 
"ston ; but a cheerful lesson for Christmas-tide, so long 
wihere are Scroggeses and Cratchits in the world. And 
Geagh gay, good-hearted, little books of this sort, must 

to banish the former race from the world, and to 
mike the latter happier while in it, the existence of 


‘amgenerated Scroggeses must, we fear, still be a rather 
weg term. 


Prin Essay on the Erils which are produced by late 
Howrs of Business ; and on the Benefits which would at- 
lead their Abridgment. By Thomas Davies; with a 

; by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. 
This is the Essay which obtained the prize of twenty 
ny offered by three humane individuals, on the sub- 
the present protracted hours of trade generally; 
more especially as they affect the physical, moral, 


“‘ atellectual condition of the drapers of London; and 
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reference to the employed, the employer, and the public 

Twenty guineas were the reward of this valuable and 
brief Essay ; but twenty thousand, ten times told, would 
not repay him who should effectually carry out the prin- 
ciples it lays down. And it is not the draper alone, in 
our uneasy or struggling society, but the men and women 
of every Trade and every Profession, that require more 
time, more leisure, for the highest employments of ra- 
tional, immortal, and accountable beings. We are all of 
us, from the royal victim of state etiquette to the hand- 
loom weaver who plies his task for fifteen hours a-day, 
over-burdened with thriftless, profitless, mind-stunting, 
soul-benumbing toil. It seems, indeed, like a madness, 
this hastening to be rich; this attempt to get more than 
a fair share of business, which, after all, only defeats its 
own purpose. And many parties are to blame for the 
hardships of the drapers; though we fear it rests mainly 
with the customer-class to find the remedy. Let all the 
women of London, and of other towns, abstain from the 
every-way objectionable practice of shopping at night ; 
and, according to the Essay, the thing ig done. But 
they will not; for too many of them cannot. They 
must, all day long, “work, work, work,”* while day- 
light serves ; and save candles and eyesight by shopping 
at night for the supplies of their wants ; which slender 
purses cause to be purchased,with great trouble to the shop - 
keeper, in daily dribblets. Let us hope that reform may 

be carried out among the drapers : for if it fairly begin, 

it must spread. The Essay is well written and sensible ; 
and its object highly praiseworthy. 


Schonbery’s Chain Rule; a Manual of Brief Commercial 
Arithmetic. 
Halliwell’s Early History of Free-Masonry in England. 
This title is a misnomer. The history is a very brief 
affair: and Mr. Halliwell is chiefly the editor of a curi- 
ous old poem on the Constitutions of Masonry. 


The Cold-Water Cure, as practised by Vincent Priess- 
nits; with an Account of Cases successfully treated at 
Presburq. By Richard Beamish, Esq. 

This, though among the briefest, is one of the best 
books we have yet had on the subject; though its author 
is something too much of an out-and-outer in hydro- 
pathy ; and, moreover, has an EstaBLisn Ment. 


St. Patrick's Purgatory; an Essay on the Legends of 
Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current during the 
Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Post 8vo, pp. 192. 

A book this for literary antiquaries, and those to 
whom the dark ages are stars of the first magnitude, and 
who will look to pothing that is not older than the Refor- 
mation. The work, however, displays research and learn- 
ing of a peculiar kind, in the compiler ; and it will de- 
light all Black Letter readers, while it edifies those who 
can dive deep,tofishup the profound morals often veiled in 
antique Legend and Allegory. There is also something 
to excite admiration in the vigour and bold invention 
of some of these ancient visions and moralities, which 
may put the tamer fancies of a colder, later age to shame, 


a ee ee me ree —- — ad 


“ct lady, 2 feland of que, benpentee of this 
within the lid of her work-box, where it must, in every day bs 
her life, meet the eye, and remind her of her toilworn, 

sisters. We sh be ee eee - 
versally followed ; until a conviction, a stro aoe 
the evil should stir up all womankind to its soobons. 
abolition of the Corn Laws would bes grand preliminary step. 





* sdrantages likely to arise from an abridgment, in 
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JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS. 


Tales of the Great and Brare. Second Series. By M. 
Fraser Tytler, Author of “ Tales of Many Lands,” 
“ My Boy’s First Book,” Xc., &. Fep. 8vo, pp. 313. 
Edinburgh: Tait. 

In this Second Series of Tales, in which biography is 
moralized for the instruction and entertainment of the 
young, Miss Tytler has imparted relief and variety to her 
subjects, by the widest range of choice. We have Peter 
the Great, and Hofer the Patriot Peasant-hero of the 
Tyrol; Washington, and the Duke of Wellington; Henri 
de Larochejaquelein, and John Sobieski. A great deal 
may be made out of such materials ; and a great deal is 
made. Although Miss Tytler may not always have 
written her histories in the spirit uf a philosopher of the 
Bentham school, she has given fine pictures of the natu- 
ral affections, as they animate the breasts of heroes and 
soften the horrors of war ; of devoted patriotisin or love of 
country, and of the noble and generous aims,—however 
opposite their opinions may be,—of all lofty minds. With 
all this, the book, besides being charmingly written, has 
its basis on what every child loves—Truth. The roman- 
tic adventures, and the description of the natural aspects 
and the customs of the countries which form the scene 
where her heroes acted,—of the Tyrol and La Vendee, 
form an attractive feature in the Tales. The book is 
also an exceedingly neat one: so that it has every sort 
of claim on the regard of those who select works for the 
entertainment and instruction of the young. 

The Child’s Picture and Verse Book ; commonly called 
Otto Speckter’s Table-Book. Translated into English, 
by Mary Howitt. Longmans. 

This is = very pretty Lilliputian quarto, in which, on 
one side of the page, Mrs. Howitt gives the original 
German of the Fables, and a very elegant French trans- 
lation, and on the opposite one her own homely English 
version, illustrated by a wood-engraving to each piece. 
In poetical merit and elegance, the translations are not 
in the least to be compared with Mary Howitt’s original 
metrical compositions for young people ; but the collec- 
tion possesses more variety, more humour, and also the 
advantage of offering to the juvenile reader a useful ex- 
ercise in the French and German languages. The 
French translations of the Fables are peculiarly lively 
and dramatic; as if the genius of La Fontaine still 
lingered among and animated his countrymen. 

Jack of the Mill; a Fire-side Story. By William 
Howitt. 2 volumes, 12mo, embellished. Longmans. 
Mr. Howitt calls this rambling, juvenile novel a hatch- 

up; or what, in Scotland, we more purely term a hash-up, or 

mistic-maatie, of all manner of adventures, sketches, and 
wonderful incidents, tagged loosely together ; a mo- 
dernised sort of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, with less 
wild, unbridled imagination, and a closer and deeper, 
or more Sandford-and-Mertonish moral tendency. 

Some parts of the story remind us of the author’s de- 

lightful little work, The Country Boy’s Book; others of 

the extravaganzas of the chap-books of Germany, and of 

England before the Flood—of Useful Knowledge : for we 

are al! too wise and scientific now for such literary pueri- 

lities. The volumes are embellished with wood-engrav- 
ings, and in every way that may render them attractive to 
the Juveniles,to whom they offer so many good lessons. 
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NEW SERIAL WORKS. 


Leaves From THE Book or Nature. Partl. pa, 
burgh : Lizars.—This is the commencement of a boggy: 
fal and remarkably cheap work. Now we do NOt Fetke 
every book cheap that is merely low-priced. Ona lary 
sheet of drawing-paper, Birds, Butterflies, Fishes, ay 
Animals are represented, correctly drawn in their ny 
ral attitudes, and brightly and truly coloured. Theg, 
shilling Part contains, on five of these sheets, above gz, 
of the most beautiful objects in nature ; sun-birds, bes. 
ming birds, splendidly-coloured foreign butterflies, »; 
brilliantly-tinted British fishes, with about a doug 
the finest varieties of the dog species. There is an y 
propriate back-ground to each subject. The sun-birg 
are perched on branches of the kinds of trees they Ip, 
and resort to—so are the humming-birds ; while & 
Newfoundland Dog, the Boar Hound of Germany, ty 
Shepherd's Dog, the Dog of the North American Indisg, 
&c., &c., is each represented amidst its natural scenery 
Glad should we be to see not only drawing-room table, 
but the walls and screens of nurseries adorned wig 
these delightful objects, instead of those hideous q 
ricatures and burlesque prints, by which the tam 
and the moral feelings of children are at present py 
verted and depraved. 


Tue New Sportinc ALMaNnac FoR 1844.—The & 
manac contains a Sportsman’s Diary, arranged in th 
manner of a Calendar, showing on what day raees, fain 
&c., fall. There is also a good deal of amusing readiy 
of a sporting character, and many clever plates ; a fw 
of them really good. 


Tue AList; oR A Divine MEssaGE TO ovr Tom 
Part I.—The Part published, in a fine and a comme 
edition, gives one a wish to see more, and to conjecan 
what is tocome of thissingular and tantalizing productia 

Knicgut’s Otp Encianp. Part II.—The Picorie 
Museum is this month improved by some illustratin 
letter-press. 

Maxwe._’s History or THE Irish RepeLues 
1798. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Part l- 
The history of this movement has already been wt 
ten many times, and also related in a hundred Ind 
tales and romances. But these histories and romans 
have been, almost without exception, one-sided. The 
is no danger of the lively author of Wild Sports iat 
West erring on the same side ; but may he not divay 
on the other! We shall see. Though not a Lie} 
and much less a Repealer, he has no decided Omp 
tint in his complexion. Of course, anything that ta# 
to unhero the heroes and patriots of the 98, will k 
very ill received in Ireland, where there is yet, and™ 
unnaturally, a false halo around the memory of some® 
the number. O’Connell has sometimes spoken trated 
these patriots, which have endangered his ows 
rity.——We trust that Mr. Maxwell will keep ism 
that he is writing for the United Empire, and s#® 
feed the rancour of the ascendancy party of 

Tue Lonpon Pouytecunic Macazine. Edited # 
Thomas Stone, M.D. No. I.—The object of this #* 
Journal is Science and the Arts; Science in all de 
ments, and the Useful as well as the Fine Arts 
first number promises well for the future work. 
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